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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  endeavored,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  present  an  accurate  and  vivid  sketch  of  the 
life,  times,  and  character  of  Wesley  and  his 
eminent  coadjutors.  I  have  collected  my  facts 
from  every  accessible  source,  and  have  ar 
ranged  them  in  their  natural  order,  and  de 
scribed  them  in  as  clear  and  graphic  a  style  as 
I  could  attain.  I  have  had,  of  course,  in  ob 
taining  facts,  to  avail  myself  of  the  labors  of 
numerous  able  and  worthy  English  writers.  I 
can  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  new 
facts ;  but  I  may  have  succeeded  in  presenting 
some  known  facts  in  a  clearer  light,  and  in  de 
veloping,  more  fully,  the  motives  of  action,  and 
in  illustrating  the  character  of  the  ever-memo 
rable  founders  of  Methodism.  At  any  rate,  I 
may  make  old  facts  better  known  to  general 
readers.  I  have  conceived  the -design,  formed 
the  plan,  and  executed  the  work  with  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  American  popular 

mind. 
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4  PREFACE. 

It  is  my  intention  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  cir 
cumstances  will  admit,  a  sketch  of  the  success 
ors  of  "Wesley,  in  England,  and  another  still  of 
Asbury  and  his  coadjutors,  in  America. 

W.  C.  L. 

Greencastle,  March,  1851. 
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JOHN    WESLEY. 


JOHN  WESLEY. 

CHAPTER   I. 
A   STORY   OF    OPPRESSION. 

Intolerance.  Examples  of  Resistance. 

THE  subjection  of  mind  and  of  conscience 
to  human  authority,  is  the  very  worst  evil 
oppression  can  inflict  on  its  victims.  The  de 
sign  and  the  tendency  of  Christianity  are  to 
make  men  free — politically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  free.  The  design  and  the  tendency 
of  superstition  are  to  make  and  retain  men 
slaves — politically,  intellectually,  and  morally 
slaves.  Examples  of  conscientious  resistance 
to  human  authority  may  be  found,  scattered  all 
along  the  great  highway  of  human  history. 
These  examples  serve  as  conspicuous  and  im 
perishable  waymarks  for  the  virtuous  and  the 
brave.  Yet  these  waymarks  for  virtue  often 
serve  as  beacons  for  warning ;  for  only  during 
the  last  three  centuries  has  resistance  been 
permanently  successful.  Up  to  the  sixteenth 

century,  resistance  to  authority  proved  resist- 
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Martin  Luther.  Monastery  of  Erfurt. 

ance  unto  blood ;  and  he  who  would  be  a  man, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  become  a  martyr. 
Since  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
first  successful  example  of  conscientious  and 
rational  resistance  to  human  authority  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  discovered  and  asserted  the 
free  use  of  reason  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  in 
laws. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Martin  Luther,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  in  the  monastery  of  Erfurt,  dis 
covered,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  copy  of 
the  Bible.  He  read  it  with  delight  and  care. 
From  it  he  drew  the  following  comprehensive 
principle  of  morals,  which  he  announced  to  the 
world :  "  Men  are  not  made  truly  righteous  by 
performing  certain  actions  which  are  externally 
good;  but  men  must  have  righteous  principles, 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to 
perform  virtuous  actions."  This  principle  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  morality,  and  all  true  relig 
ion.  It  makes  virtue  independent  of  human 
law.  It  annihilates  the  doctrine  of  force  and 
of  fear  in  virtue  and  religion.  It  sweeps  away 
all  the  claims  of  merit,  in  rites,  ceremonies, 
forms  of  worship,  and,  indeed,  all  mere  outward 
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The  Bible.  Purity  of  its  Teachings. 

acts.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  Lu 
ther  taught  that  men  are  justified  before  God, 
not  by  compliance  with  the  formal  and  cere 
monious  requisitions  of  the  Church,  but  by 
faith,  and  by  a  mind  obedient  and  submissive 
to  God. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  from  this  principle, 
that  men,  in  their  distributive  and  individual 
nature  only,  are  capable  of  moral  acts  and  of 
religious  virtue.  They  are  individually  respon 
sible  to  God.  No  substitute,  no  human  media 
tor,  therefore,  can  be  of  any  avail  between  the 
man  and  his  God.  It  follows,  further,  that  men 
are  responsible  to  God  alone.  Reason,  con 
science,  and  divine  revelation  must,  therefore, 
become  the  indices  of  the  rule  of  duty.  No 
man,  therefore,  could  be  justly  required  by  the 
civil  government  to  conform  to  any  rite,  cere 
mony,  or  doctrine,  in  matters  of  religion. 

These  principles,  so  clearly,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  so  con 
sonant  to  sense,  reason,  and  philosophy,  the 
world  has  been  slow  to  receive.  Toleration 
in  religious  opinions  and  practice,  is  a  legiti 
mate  and  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental 
principle,  on  which  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  built ;  and  still  toleration 
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The  Pope  of  Rome.  Excommunication  of  Henry  VIII. 

is  hardly  yet  understood  in  England ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  YI,  "toleration  was 
deemed,"  says  Sir  James  M'Intosh,  uby  men 
of  all  persuasions,  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
now  be  to  propose  the  impunity  of  murder." 
Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as  Bacon  thought 
that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  the  support  of  government;  and  that 
no  toleration  could,  with  safety,  be  given.  In 
England,  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  never 
radical.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  merely  abjured  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  substituting 
the  King  for  the  Pope,  and  retaining  all  the 
doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  was,  however,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  a  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  party,  who  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
demanded  such  changes  in  the  Church  as  would 
satisfy  their  reason  and  conscience.  King 
Henry,  having  forfeited  the  good-will  of  the 
Pope,  and  having  suffered  excommunication 
therefor,  his  successor,  having  no  support  to 
expect  from  the  Catholics,  was  induced  to  make 
such  changes  as  would  bring  the  Protestants 
into  his  interest.  Other  changes  were  made, 
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The  Church  of  England.  Death  of  Elizabeth, 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  changes 
made  in  the  time  of  Edward  and  of  Elizabeth, 
seem  to  be  designed  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  varying  interests  and  opinions  in  one 
communion.  "To  this  day,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprung. 
She  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva." 

The  changes  from  the  doctrines  and  Litur 
gies  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome,  were  not 
sufficiently  rapid  nor  radical  to  satisfy  those 
who  fully  understood  and  conscientiously  be 
lieved  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  After 
the  deatli  of  Elizabeth,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
political  and  religious  doctrines  and  usages  of 
the  government  and  Church  increased  and 
spread,  till  the  nation  became  involved  in 
civil  war,  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of 
the  King,  the  demolition  of  the  monarchy,  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  religion,  and  the 
erection  of  a  republic  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  circumstances  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
age  were  unpropitious  to  the  success  of  a  repub 
lic.  The  power  of  Cromwell,  under  the  Pro 
tectorate,  soon  became  hardly  less  absolute  than 
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that  of  Charles,  under  the  monarchy.  After 
the  death  of  Oliver,  the  nation  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  subjected  to  a  military  despotism. 
All  parties,  therefore — Republicans  and  Roy 
alists,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters — united  in 
recalling  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  the  throne. 
Charles  II  returned,  and  took  peaceable  pos 
session  of  the  government.  "No  pledges  were 
required  of  him ;  but  it  was  reasonably  expected 
he  would  pursue  a  course  of  magnanimity  and 
conciliation.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  had 
equally  aided  his  return  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  expected  he  would  institute,  at  least,  toler 
ation  in  religion.  The  Dissenters  applied  to 
the  King  for  the  right  to  exercise  freely  their 
public  ministry,  and  for  either  a  reform  in  the 
Liturgy,  so  that  they  might  use  it  with  a  good 
conscience,  or  for  permission  to  omit,  in  public 
worship,  such  parts  as  they  could  not,  in  con 
science,  approve.  The  King  promised  to  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  He 
promised  that  the  Liturgy  should  be  revised, 
so  as  to  relieve  it  of  all  objection.  He  even 
appointed  a  commission  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  in  equal  numbers,  to  make  a  revi 
sion.  But  the  Churchmen  proved  such  revision 
impracticable,  at  least  to  themselves ;  and  all 
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attempts  at  compromise  failed.  An  election 
for  Parliament  was  now  held,  and  resulted  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Parliament  imme 
diately  passed,  and  the  King  approved,  laws 
the  most  oppressive  on  the  Dissenters.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy 
were  revived,  without  any  modification  which 
had  any  tendency  to  conciliate  the  most  reason 
able  of  the  Dissenters.  Acts  were  passed,  de 
priving  all  ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained 
according  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  their  right 
to  administer  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and 
even  subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  for 
preaching  any  lecture  or  sermon.  All  minis 
ters  enjoying  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  were 
required  to  give,  publicly,  their  assent  and  con 
sent  to  every  thing  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  All  ministers  deprived  of  their  bene 
fices  or  places,  for  not  conforming  to  the  requisi 
tions  of  the  law,  were  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  from  approaching  within  five 
miles  of  any  town  where  they  had  resided  as 
ministers,  or  of  any  town  represented  in  Par 
liament,  or  of  any  place  governed  by  a  corpo 
ration.  No  person  could  teach  school,  or  be 
come  either  a  public  or  a  private  tutor,  unless 
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licensed  by  the  order  of  the  archbishop  of  the 
diocese. 

The  oppression  even  extended  to  the  private 
members  of  the  Dissenting  party.  Whoever 
attended  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship,  might 
be  tried  by  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
out  a  jury,  and,  for  the  third  offense,  sentenced 
to  transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  seven 
years.  If  the  offender  returned  to  his  home 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  exile,  he 
was  liable  to  capital  punishment.  % 

What  intolerable  oppression — what  refined 
cruelty  were  embodied  in  those  laws!  For 
hearing  a  sermon  from  his  minister,  to  whose 
words  of  peace  and  of  truth  he  had  listened 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  for  twenty  years,  or  for 
attending  a  prayer  meeting,  the  father  of  a 
family  might  be  roused  from  his  bed  at  mid 
night,  and  torn  from  his  wife  and  children,  and 
tried  by  a  single,  and  perhaps  hostile  justice, 
and  sentenced  to  banishment  from  his  home, 
and  exile  from  his  country.  The  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service 
of  his  Master  and  his  work;  whose  annual 
income  had  been  expended  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  his  family  and  in  charity,  was  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world,  without  any  provision, 
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or  means  of  living.  However  affectionately 
he  might  be  attached  to  his  people — the  people 
with  whom  he  had  labored  in  peace  and  in 
righteousness  for  years — and  however  much  he 
might  be  respected  and  loved  by  them,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  approach  within  five  miles  of 
them ;  not  even  to  visit  the  sick  or  to  bury  the 
dead. 

By  this  act,  more  than  two  thousand  minis 
ters — men  of  piety,  of  conscience,  of  principle, 
of  integrity,  and  many  of  them  men  of  learn 
ing  and  talents — were  deprived  of  their  places 
in  the  Church,  and  driven,  homeless,  into  the 
world.  Among  those  who  thus  suffered  were 
the  great  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Societies.  The  great  grandfather,  Bartholomew 
Wesley,  was  rector  of  Charmouth.  Here  he 
had  labored  in  peace,  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
twelve  years.  Not  being  able,  without  abjur 
ing  his  faith  and  violating  his  conscience,  to 
conform  to  the  law,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
place.  Being  prohibited  by  the  same  cruel 
law  from  teaching,  for  which  he  was  well  quali 
fied,  he  resorted,  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family,  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  as 
well  as  divinity,  he  had  studied  at  the  Univer- 
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sity — a  practice  not,  by  any  means,  unusual  at 
that  time. 

John  Wesley,  son  of  Bartholomew,  and  grand 
father  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  was  dedicated 
by  his  pious  father  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
from  his  earliest  childhood.  At  an  early  age, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  diligence,  and  tal 
ent.  As  a  classical,  and  particularly  an  oriental 
scholar,  he  had  few  equals.  Soon  after  he 
graduated  at  Oxford,  he  became  vicar  of  Win- 
terborn  Whitchurch,  where  he  preached  with 
great  success,  till  ejected  by  the  wicked  act 
of  uniformity.  From  a  conversation  held  be 
tween  Mr.  Wesley  and  Bishop  Ironside,  and 
also  between  him  and  a  judge  appointed  to  try 
him,  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  from  the  requi 
sitions  of  the  Established  Church  are  made 
known.  The  law  of  uniformity  required  Epis 
copal  ordination  as  an  indispensable  qualifi 
cation  to  preach.  No  other  ordination  was 
deemed  valid.  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  claim  for 
unordained  ministers  the  right  to  administer 
the  sacrament;  though  he  probably  would 
maintain  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina 
tion  ;  but  he  claimed  the  right  to  preach  as  a 
lay  preacher  without  ordination.  He  founded 
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this  right  on  having  been  devoted  to  the  serv 
ice  of  the  ministry  from  his  infancy;  on  hav 
ing  been  educated  for  the  work  at  school,  and 
in  the  University;  on  having  been  tried  and 
approved  by  judicious  and  able  Christians; 
and  on  his  success — "  God  having  been  pleased 
to  seal  his  labor  with  success,  in  the  apparent 
conversion  of  several  souls." 

The  Church  required  public  worship  to  be 
conducted  strictly  according  to  the  Prayer- 
Book.  Mr.  Wesley  believed  there  was  con 
tained  in  the  New  Testament  a  plain,  full,  and 
sufficient  rule  for  public  worship,  and  that  each 
minister  might  interpret  that  rule  for  himself. 
The  Church  accounted  ceremonies  a  part  of 
worship.  Wesley  not  only  believed  ceremonies 
not  essential  to  worship,  but  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Liturgy  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a 
good  conscience.  It  appears,  further,  from  this 
conversation,  that  he  was  accustomed,  particu 
larly  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  to  travel 
as  an  itinerant  evangelist,  and  to  preach  wher 
ever  he  could  obtain  hearers,  and  do  good. 
This  course  was  deemed  by  the  Establishment 
irregular. 

Not  being  able,  with  a  good  conscience,  to 
conform  to  the  iniquitous  law,  this  excellent 
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man  was  ejected  from  his  parish  and  his  home. 
From  the  affecting  words  of  the  apostle,  "  And 
now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to 
the  word  of  his  grace,"  he  preached,  on  a  sum 
mer  Sabbath  of  1662,  to  a  weeping  audience, 
who  loved  him  tenderly,  his  farewell  sermon, 
and  soon  after  left  his  home  and  his  people 
forever. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  "Wesley's  ejection  from 
his  settlement  at  "Whitchurch,  the  act  prohib 
iting  proscribed  ministers  from  approaching 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  any 
town  in  which  they  had  formerly  preached, 
had  not  passed.  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  large  and 
dependent  family.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  but  finally  concluded  to  remove 
his  family  to  Melbourne,  a  town  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Whitchurch.  Before  his 
settlement  at  Whitchurch  he  had  resided  and 
preached,  for  some  time,  in  Melbourne ;  and  he 
doubted  not  he  might  there  find  friends  and 
sympathy.  "No  sooner,  however,  had  he  re 
moved  his  family  to  the  place,  than  the  corpo 
ration  passed  an  order  forbidding  his  settlement 
in  the  town,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  on  the  kind  lady  who  had  received  him 
and  his  family  into  her  house,  and  five  shil- 
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lings  a  week  on  himself.  Driven  thus  from 
the  place  where  he  had  once  enjoyed  respect 
and  influence,  and  where  he  yet  had  many 
friends,  though  they  dared  not  protect  him,  he 
sought  shelter  for  himself,  and  wife,  and  little 
children,  successively  at  Bridge  water,  Ilmin- 
ster,  and  Taunton.  After  going  from  village 
to  village,  homeless,  for  some  months,  a  benev 
olent  gentleman  offered  him,  free  of  rent,  a 
house  at  Preston.  To  Preston  he  removed,  and 
there  he  hoped  to  live  undisturbed  and  in 
peace.  But  scarcely  had  he  collected  his  fam 
ily  about  him,  with  some  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  home,  when  the  iniquitous 
and  cruel  five-mile  act  was  passed.  Preston 
was  not  an  incorporated  place,  but  it  wras  only 
three  miles  from  Weymouth,  which  was  incor 
porated,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Wesley  fell  within 
the  purview  of  the  law.  What  could  he  do? 
There  was  no  other  place  where  his  family 
could  find  rest  for  the  "  sole  of  their  foot,"  and 
he  could  not  remain  with  them  without  suffer 
ing  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
He  concluded  to  leave  home  for  a  time,  retir 
ing  to  some  obscure  village,  till  he  could, 
with  prayer  and  deliberation,  determine  what 
to  do.  On  reaching  his  sequestered  retreat,  he 
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wrote  in  his  diary  the  following  question: 
"  What  dost  thou  here,  so  far  from  home,  from 
wife,  and  from  children  ?"  This  affecting  ques 
tion  reveals  the  mental  suffering  in  which  the 
conflict  and  struggle  between  conscience  and 
expediency  involved  him.  He  could  not,  with 
a  good  conscience,  conform  to  the  law.  Con 
formity  would  require  apostasy  from  his  estab 
lished  faith,  the  change  of  his  matured  opin 
ions,  the  sacrifice  of  his  cherished  feelings, 
and  the  violation  of  his  conscience.  Conform 
ity  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question.  He 
then  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  removal 
either  to  Surinam,  in  South  America,  or  to 
Maryland.  Like  his  illustrious  grandson,  he 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  missionary  en 
terprise,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  leave  his  native 
for  a  new  and  foreign  home.  He  hoped,  too, 
that  amid  the  wild  forests  of  the  tropics,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  might 
find  rest  from  persecution ;  that  he  might  dwell 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  without  the  risk  of 
being  hurried  off,  helpless,  though  without 
crime,  to  prison;  and  that  he  might  gather 
about  him  a  kind  and  good  people,  without  the 
liability  of  involuntary  and  violent  separation. 
After  looking  over  the  whole  ground,  reflecting 
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on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  con 
sulting  his  friends,  he  determined  to  remain  in 
his  native  land,  and  maintain,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  independent  position  he  had  as 
sumed. 

I  recollect  of  having  often  heard  the  old 
preachers  speak  of  Methodism  as  the  child  of 
providence.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  elder  John  Wesley  may  seem,  in  truth, 
providential.  Had  he  left  England  for  either 
Surinam  or  Maryland,  the  circumstances  which 
resulted  in  the  originating  and  establishing  of 
Methodism,  under  the  great  John  Wesley, 
could  never  have  existed.  John  Wesley,  the 
elder,  in  determining  to  remain  and  take  his 
lot  in  his  native  land,  could  not  see  nor  suspect 
the  ultimate  and  stupendous  consequences  of 
the  decision  which  he  then  made.  But  Provi 
dence  saw,  and  designed  the  end  from  the  be 
ginning.  Having  determined  to  remain  in 
England,  Mr.  Wesley  next  deliberated  on  the 
course  he  should  pursue  in  his  ministry.  He 
was  ineligible  to  any  place  of  emolument  in 
the  Church.  He  could  administer  to  no  parish, 
nor  occupy  any  pulpit  in  the  land.  He  could 
not,  even  in  a  private  house,  preach  a  sermon, 
or  deliver  a  lecture,  without  the  risk  of  fine 
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and  imprisonment.  Yet  lie  felt  that  God  had 
called  him  to  preach ;  and  preach  he  must,  and 
preach  he  would.  He,  however,  judged  it 
expedient  to  conduct  wisely  and  prudently,  to 
give  no  unnecessary  offense,  and  to  furnish 
no  unnecessary  occasion  for  prosecution.  He, 
therefore,  exercised  his  ministry  privately  and 
quietly,  preaching  wherever  and  whenever  he 
found  prudent  opportunity.  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  his  precautions,  he  was  frequently  inter 
rupted,  and  brought  before  the  magistrates.  He 
suffered  imprisonment  for  several  months,  at 
least  four  times  during  a  few  years.  At  last, 
under  constant  privation  and  repeated  impris 
onment,  his  health  failed,  and  under  incessant 
persecution  his  crushed  spirit  sunk,  and  he 
died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil 
dren  houseless  and  helpless. 

Cruel  Proscription  marked  him  still  for  her 
prey.  Against  his  inanimate  body,  borne  on 
the  bier,  and  followed  by  weeping  wife,  and 
little  children,  and  sympathizing  neighbors,  the 
gates  of  the  consecrated  burial-place  of  Preston 
were  closed,  by  order  of  the  minister  of  the 
Established  Church.  So  the  remains  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  the  victim  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  were  deposited  in  some  obscure 
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and  unknown  place,  and  he  now  sleeps  without 
a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.  His  father,  broken 
in  heart  and  crushed  in  spirit  at  the  sad  and 
early  fate  of  this,  his  beloved  and  only  son, 
soon  followed  him  to  the  grave.  His  wife  sur 
vived  him  nearly  fifty  years.  How  many  chil 
dren  were  left  in  her  care,  or  by  what  means 
she  supported  them,  no  one  knows.  During 
her  long  and  dreary  widowhood,  friendless  and 
poor,  she  must  have  endured  untold  suffering. 
Mr.  Wesley  is  said,  by  his  cotemporaries,  to 
have  had  a  numerous  family.  There  have, 
however,  come  down  to  our  times  the  names  of 
only  two  children — the  one  about  fifteen,  and 
the  other  about  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  father's  decease.  ~No  record  is  left  of  the 
others,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  discon 
solate  mother  followed  them  one  by  one  to  the 
grave. 

The  heart  that  is  a  heart  must  bleed  at  the 
recital  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  interest 
ing  family :  the  father  dying  in  the  prime  of 
manhood;  the  larger  portion  of  his  children 
following  him;  the  mother  left  a  widow  for 
half  a  century ;  and  the  two  surviving  sons  left 
without  property  to  educate  themselves  and 
support  their  mother.  And  yet  this  family 
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was  only  one  out  of  the  two  or  three  thousand 
who  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  oppressive 
laws  of  those  times.  Among  the  ministers  eject 
ed  for  non-conformity  at  this  same  time,  stands 
conspicuous  the  name  of  Samuel  Annesley,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  John  "Wesley,  the  found 
er  of  Methodism.  Dr.  Annesley,  however,  suf 
fered  less  than  his  cotemporary,  whose  fate  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  He  probably  was 
more  fortunate  than  Wesley  in  his  local  cir 
cumstances.  He  was  surrounded  by  magis 
trates  not  inclined  to  be  forward  in  executing 
the  odious  law. 

While  we  deplore  the  fate,  we  can  but  ad 
mire  the  character  of  the  elder  John  Wesley. 
Planting  himself  on  conscientious  ground,  and 
maintaining  his  integrity  under  circumstances 
which  must  so  sorely  try  the  heart  of  man,  he 
reminds  us  of  old  Cato,  whose  soul  Augustus 
could  not  subdue,  though,  to  his  imperial  sway, 
all  else  on  earth  had  yielded. 

In  the  position  of  such  men  there  is  a  species 
of  sublimity — of  moral  sublimity.  Adhering 
to  the  right,  and  bold  in  conscious  integrity, 
they  defy  the  power  of  oppression  and  of  tyr 
anny,  being  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  their  divine  Master,  that  they  have  no  rea- 
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son  to  fear  men,  who  may  kill  the  body,  "but 
after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do." 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  these  times, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  folly  of  those  who 
attempt,  by  law,  to  restrain  freedom  of  opin 
ion,  and,  by  oppression,  to  crush  the  rights  of 
conscience.  In  such  attempts,  success  often 
becomes  defeat.  The  very  measures  taken  by 
oppression  to  sustain  itself,  result,  ultimately, 
in  its  overthrow.  Indeed,  whenever  any  insti 
tution  has  to  be  sustained  by  oppressive  laws, 
we  may  be  assured  that  "the  end  is  nigh." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 
HIKE  parents  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
JL  the  Methodist  Societies,  were  very  remarka 
ble  people.  The  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  was, 
at  a  very  early  age,  left  an  orphan.  According 
to  some  authorities,  he  was  twelve,  and,  accord 
ing  to  others,  but  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  melancholy  death  of  his  good  and  persecuted 
father,  John  Wesley,  the  first.  His  early  edu 
cation  had  not  been  neglected.  Under  the 
private  instructions  of  his  learned  father,  he 
had  made  proficiency  in  study  nearly  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  to  enter  the  University.  The 
Dissenters,  in  whose  cause  the  father  had  suf 
fered,  took  the  child  under  their  protection,  and 
placed  him  at  school.  His  father  had  probably 
designed  Samuel  for  the  ministry ;  and  the  non- 
conforming  friends  of  his  father  seemed  disposed 
to  carry  out  the  design,  by  providing  means 
for  him  to  finish  his  education.  But  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  left  the  Dis 
senters,  and  joined  the  Established  Church. 
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His  father  having  so  grievously  suffered  from 
persecution  by  the  Church,  and  himself  hav 
ing,  on  his  father's  death,  been  adopted  and 
supported  at  school  by  the  Dissenters,  his 
course,  in  leaving  them  and  joining  his  father's 
persecutors,  may  seem  unaccountable.  We 
should,  however,  endeavor  to  find  an  apology 
for  his  conduct,  without  imputing  ingratitude 
or  perversity  to  a  man  eminently  marked, 
through  a  long  life,  by  piety,  learning,  benevo 
lence,  and  integrity.  Samuel  Wesley  was  dis 
tinguished,  in  his  youth,  by  a  precocious,  rap 
idly-acquisitive,  and  independent  mind;  by 
poetic  temperament;  and  by  strong  impulses. 
He  was  too  young  to  have  acquired  any  asso 
ciated  aifection  for  the  cause  of  non-conformity, 
or  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  before 
his  father's  death.  His  mind,  however,  even 
at  that  early  age,  was  highly  cultivated,  poetic, 
and  sensitive.  He  was  thrown  into  the  com 
pany  of  persons  of  violent  principles,  austere 
manners,  and  rude  affections.  He  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  a  club  called  the  Calf 's-head 
Club.  At  this  meeting  the  barbarous  execu 
tion  of  King  Charles  I  was  discussed,  defend 
ed,  and  approved.  This  shocked  his  delicate 
and  benevolent  sensibilities.  The  indelicate 
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and  profane  conversation,  the  noisy  proceed 
ings  and  coarse  songs  at  the  Calf  s-head  sup 
per,  disgusted  the  refined  taste  of  the  youthful 
poet.  With  the  Dissenting  schools,  at  which 
he  was  pursuing  his  education,  he  was  not 
pleased.  Thus,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
his  delicate  taste  was  offended,  his  sense  of 
propriety  was  violated,  and  his  sensibilities 
shocked.  Being  impulsive  and  rapid  in  his 
conclusions,  he  confounded  all  the  Dissenters 
with  the  Calf's-head  Club,  all  their  schools 
with  the  few  he  had  attended,  and  all  their 
ministers  with  the  ascetic  and  austere  of  his 
limited  acquaintance.  He  was  thus  prepared 
to  examine  the  distinctive  grounds  of  dissent 
and  non-conformity  with  dislike  and  prejudice. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  proceeded  to  a  course 
of  reading  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  as 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  He  conceived 
he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinions.  He, 
therefore,  renounced  the  opinions  he  had  enter 
tained,  abandoned  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  Established  Church.  Under  other  circum 
stances,  and  with  other  associations,  he  might 
have  pursued  a  different  course. 

As  usually  happens  on  a  change  of  opinion 
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or  party,  with  such  minds  as  that  of  Samuel 
"Wesley,  he  chased  his  new  opinions  to  the 
very  verge  of  absurdity.  He  became,  accord 
ing  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  established  relig 
ion,  a  high  Churchman.  Yet  he  had  too  much 
practical  good  sense  to  carry  out  his  theory. 
He  became,  in  politics,  a  high  Tory;  yet  he 
had  too  much  benevolence,  and  too  nice  a 
sense  of  right,  to  favor,  in  practice,  the  exer 
cise  of  arbitrary  power.  He,  however,  enter 
tained  no  very  good  opinion  of  the  Dissenters, 
nor  they  of  him.  Some  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  was  greatly  imbittered  by  contro 
versy  with  them. 

Having  resolved  to  become  a  Churchman,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  proceeded  from  home,  on 
foot,  to  the  University  at  Oxford.  He  com 
menced  his  career,  at  the  University,  with  two 
pounds  and  sixteen  shillings — about  thirteen 
dollars — and  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a 
future  supply.  From  that  time  till  he  gradu 
ated,  he  received  from  his  friends  only  a  single 
crown. 

By  composing  college  exercises  for  those  stu 
dents  who  had  more  money  than  brains,  by 
reading  over  the  lessons  to  those  who  were  too 
lazy  to  study  for  themselves,  by  giving  instruc- 
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tion  to  those  who  were  dull  of  apprehension, 
and  by  writing  for  the  press,  he  not  only  paid  his 
expenses,  but  actually  left  the  University  with 
four  times  as  much  money  as  he  carried  there. 
On  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  to  be  ordained.  After  his  ordination, 
he  served  for  one  year,  in  London,  as  stipend 
iary  curate,  or  assistant  minister,  or,  more 
properly,  servant  minister,  being  employed  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish  to  do  the  drudgery 
of  his  office.  He  then  served  one  year  as 
chaplain  on  board  a  ship.  Returning  to  Lon 
don,  he  obtained  another  curacy,  which  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  appointed,  by 
favor  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  to  a  small 
parish  in  South  Ormsby.  He  here  distin 
guished  himself  by  his  ability  and  learning. 
Known  to  be  a  high  Churchman,  in  religion, 
and  a  high  Tory,  in  politics,  he  was  approach 
ed  by  the  courtiers  of  King  James  II,  and 
promised  preferment  in  the  Church  if  he  would 
favor  and  forward  the  religious  and  political 
plans  of  the  King.  But  the  partisans  of  arbi 
trary  power  egregiously  mistook  their  man. 
He  utterly  refused  to  read  the  King's  declara 
tion,  and  preached  a  bold  and  able  sermon 
against  the  design  of  the  government. 
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When  the  revolution  of  1688,  by  which 
James  II  was  expelled,  and  William  and  Mary 
called  to  the  throne,  was  effected,  he  was  the 
first  man  who  wrote  in  its  defense.  For  this 
early  and  efficient  support  of  the  new  govern 
ment,  Queen  Mary  appointed  him  rector  of 
Epworth.  This  place  he  held  through  life.  It 
was  rather  a  hard  place  for  such  a  man.  The 
income  was  small — quite  insufficient  to  support 
comfortably  his  large  family.  The  village  had 
nothing  of  special  interest  about  it.  The  peo 
ple  were,  generally,  hard  cases.  He,  however, 
diligently  labored  as  a  faithful  pastor  among 
them  for  forty  years,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
advising  the  doubtful,  reproving  the  vicious, 
correcting  the  erring,  visiting  the  sick,  comfort 
ing  the  dying,  and  burying  the  dead.  He  was 
very  attentive  to  the  interest,  and  watchful  over 
the  conduct  of  all  who  came  within  the  bounds 
of  his  parish.  No  stranger  could  long  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  without  the  notice  and 
attention  of  the  good  rector.  His  diligence 
and  activity  enabled  him  to  keep  up  all  the 
interests  of  his  work.  JSTor  was  he  diverted 
from  his  early  and  favorite  pursuits  in  litera 
ture.  He  was  an  excellent  oriental  scholar, 
and  a  voluminous  writer  of  learned  treatises, 
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poetry,  and  pamphlets,  besides  various  other 
documents. 

"With  all  his  virtues,  he  had  some  faults.  He 
was  sometimes  impetuous,  hasty,  and  even 
rash.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  he  was  often 
more  unsparing  of  invective,  than  may  seem 
becoming  a  minister  of  Him  who,  "when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again."  But  he  had, 
in  his  cooler,  and  more  reflective  moments,  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  his  error,  con 
fess  his  fault,  and  ask  pardon.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  present  age,  he  would  probably  have 
attained  a  much  more  exalted  character,  and 
higher  reputation,  and  more  extended  influ 
ence,  than  he  could  in  the  less  enlightened  and 
more  bigoted  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfor 
tune  to  live. 

The  mother  of  John  "Wesley  was  the  young 
est  and  favorite  daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned — an  able, 
eminent,  and  pious  non-conforrning  minister, 
cotemporary  with  John  "Wesley,  the  elder. 
Miss  Annesley  was  well  educated,  and  relig 
iously  trained  by  her  excellent  father.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  she  left  the  Dissenters,  and  con 
nected  herself  with  the  Established  Church. 
Considering  the  position  her  father  occupied, 
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her  course,  in  this  respect,  seems  strange.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  her  father,  while 
he  instilled,  by  precept  and  practice,  into  her 
youthful  mind  the  great  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  took  no  pains  to  teach 
her  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  Certainly,  he  made 
no  objection  to  her  choosing  for  herself.  As 
with  Samuel  Wesley,  her  husband,  so  with 
her,  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  mental  constitu 
tion,  inclining,  in  each  case,  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  Miss  Annesley,  strongly  marked  in  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life,  was  scrupulous  ex 
actness,  clock-work  regularity,  and  rigid  meth 
od.  The  forms,  ceremonies,  and  usages  of  the 
Established  Church,  were  congruous  to  her 
character  and  congenial  to  her  taste.  The  Dis 
senters  were  less  exact  in  their  observances, 
and  less  methodical  in  their  usages.  The 
words  of  their  extemporaneous  prayers  were 
less  fitly  chosen  than  those  of  the  carefully- 
studied  and  highly-elaborated  sentences  of  the 
Liturgy.  She  proceeded,  as  she  says,  to  exam 
ine  the  controversy  between  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Church,  and  became  satisfied  that  the  Non- 
Conformists  were  wrong.  Though  she  had  a 
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remarkably  strong  mind,  yet  we  must  be  slow 
to  believe,  that  a  child  thirteen  years  old,  how 
ever  talented  by  nature,  and  however  well 
educated,  could  become  thorough  master  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  understandingly  appre 
ciate  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  more  likely 
that  her  feelings  and  her  taste  had  more  to  do 
than  her  reason  and  judgment  in  working  her 
change  of  sentiment  and  of  communion. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  became  the  wife 
of  Samuel  Wesley.  She  bore  a  numerous  fam 
ily,  having  no  less  than  nineteen  children,  of 
whom  ten  came  to  maturity.  Her  husband 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  financier,  and  the 
most  of  the  domestic  management  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mrs.  Wesley.  The  salary,  or  living,  as 
it  is  called,  at  Epworth,  was  never  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  per  annum.  This 
must  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  such  a  family.  To  keep  out  of  debt,  Mrs. 
Wesley  brought  into  requisition  all  her  exact 
ness  and  method.  She  said,  in  the  latter  part 
of  her  life,  that  she  had  never  really  wanted 
bread ;  but  she  had  often  had  so  much  trouble 
to  contrive  to  get  it,  and  to  pay  for  it,  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  want  of  it.  Her  house  had 
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never   been   half  furnished,   nor   herself  nor 
children  half  clothed. 

The  narrow  circumstances  of  the  family  made 
it  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  educated  at 
home.  This  business  devolved  on  the  mother. 
Her  mode  of  education  was  peculiar,  and,  as  it 
appears,  the  result  of  accident.  Her  eldest 
son,  Samuel,  never  spoke  till  he  was  nearly 
five  years  old,  being  supposed,  till  that  time, 
to  be  dumb.  Having,  one  day,  laid  down 
under  the  table,  fondling  a  playful  kitten,  his 
mother  inquired  where  Samuel  was.  "Here 
am  I,  mother,"  answered  the  child  as  distinctly 
as  though  he  had  been  used  to  speaking.  The 
mother  finding  he  could  speak,  began  to  teach 
him  his  letters.  He  learned  them  in  a  few 
hours.  The  next  day  she  taught  him  to  com 
bine  the  letters  into  syllables,  so  as  to  read  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  read 
this  verse  over  and  over  again,  till  he  could 
thoroughly  master  it.  Then  he  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  second  verse.  In  a 
short  time  he  could  take  ten  verses  to  a  lesson. 
This  method  having  succeeded  so  well  with 
Samuel,  she  pursued  it  with  the  same  success 
with  all  her  children.  She  never  began  to 
teach  the  child  his  letters  till  he  was  five  years 
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old.  She  then  proceeded,  by  daily  steps,  from 
letters  to  syllables,  from  syllables  to  words, 
and  from  words  to  sentences.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  method.  I  have  never  suffered 
a  child  under  my  control  to  be  put  to  learning 
his  letters  till  he  was  old  enough  to  begin,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  desire  to  learn.  He  has 
then  uniformly  made  such  proficiency,  as  soon 
to  leave  far  behind  those  who  had  been  cruelly 
glued  to  a  school-bench,  with  their  brains  com 
pressed  between  the  covers  of  a  spelling-book, 
in  infancy.  The  first  child  on  whom  I  tried 
the  experiment  was  seven  years  old,  when  he 
began  to  learn  his  letters.  Before  he  was  six 
teen  he  graduated,  with  honor,  at  one  of  our 
best  colleges. 

Mrs.  "Wesley's  domestic  management  of  her 
children  was  methodical  in  the  extreme.  She 
put  them  on  a  regular  method  of  living  from 
their  birth.  For  the  first  three  months  the  sys 
tem  of  tactics  was  necessarily  limited  to  dress 
ing  and  undressing.  During  the  second  three 
months  they  were  put  into  the  cradle  awake 
and  rocked  to  sleep,  and  the  cradle  kept  rock 
ing  so  as  to  induce  them  to  sleep  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  three  months  they  were  kept  sleeping 
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two  hours  each  morning  and  evening.  The 
last  three  months  of  the  first  year  they  slept 
only  one  hour.  After  they  were  one  year  old, 
they  slept  none  by  day.  They  ate,  at  regular 
hours,  of  only  one  kind  of  food  at  each  meal, 
and  only  three  meals  a  day — a  luncheon  never, 
except  in  sickness,  being  allowed.  The  hour 
of  retirement  and  of  rising  was  as  fixed  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

As  soon  as  they  could  speak,  they  were  taught 
to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  at  rising  and  at  bed 
time.  As  they  became  older,  there  were  added 
to  the  morning  and  evening  exercise  a  prayer 
for  their  parents,  and  some  collects,  and  cate 
chisms,  and  portions  of  Scripture. 

Mrs.  "Wesley  was  a  woman,  not  only  of  great 
strength,  but  of  great  independence  of  mind. 
Her  husband,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  was  frequently  from  home,  being 
sometimes  absent  several  months,  attending 
the  convocation,  at  London.  Mrs.  "Wesley  felt 
bound,  at  these  times,  to  keep  up  family  devo 
tion  ;  and,  on  Sunday  evening,  as  there  was  no 
service  at  the  Church  in  the  afternoon,  she 
used  to  read  prayers  and  a  sermon,  and  then 
talk  to  her  children  on  religious  subjects.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  happening  in  one  day,  she 
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pursued  her  usual  course  as  if  nobody  but  her 
own  family  had  been  present.  The  neighbors 
being  greatly  pleased,  spread  the  report  of  the 
interesting  exercises,  and  other  persons  asked 
permission  to  attend.  This  she  readily  grant 
ed.  Happening,  about  this  time,  to  find,  in 
her  husband's  study,  some  account  of  the  ex 
perience  and  labors  of  some  Danish  mission 
aries,  she  was  greatly  excited,  by  its  perusal, 
with  zeal  and  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  her 
neighbors.  So,  she  read  to  them,  on  these  Sun 
day  evenings,  the  most  lively  and  interesting 
sermons  she  could  find,  and  exhorted  with 
much  warmth  and  affection.  Her  husband 
hearing  of  the  circumstances,  wrote  to  her,  from 
London,  objecting  to  her  course,  for  three  rea 
sons:  first,  because  it  "looked  particular;" 
secondly,  because  of  her  sex ;  and,  thirdly,  be 
cause  his  public  station  rendered  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  attract 
censure.  She  answered,  to  the  first  objection, 
that  she  knew  it  "  looked  particular,"  as  did 
every  thing  else  serious  or  religious,  if  it  be 
performed  out  of  the  pulpit  or  in  private  con 
versation.  In  that  corrupt  age,  every  effort 
was  made  to  banish  all  discourse  of  religion 
from  society.  To  the  second  objection,  she 
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answered,  that,  though  she  was  a  woman,  yet 
she  was,  in  his  absence,  the  head  of  a  large 
family.  She  felt  that  the  religious  and  spiritual 
interests  of  her  children  were  intrusted  to  her. 
She,  therefore,  had  bestowed  more  than  ordi 
nary  care  on  the  children,  especially  Sabbath 
evening.  The  coming  in  of  the  neighbors,  was 
purely  accidental.  After  they  came,  she  thought 
she  could  do  some  good,  by  talking  to  them. 
To  the  third  objection,  she  answered,  that  he 
must  be  judge  of  what  was  suitable  to  his  sta 
tion.  She  could  not,  however,  see  how  her 
conversing,  in  his  absence,  with  her  neighbors, 
on  religious  subjects,  could  compromise  his 
dignity  or  usefulness.  She  could  not  feel  much 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  any  person  who  would 
censure  him  because  she  endeavored,  by  read 
ing  to  her  neighbors,  to  restrain  them  from  pro 
faning  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  "Wesley  was  convinced  by  her  reasoning, 
and  suffered  her  for  a  time  to  proceed.  But 
soon  the  curate,  who  officiated  in  the  parish,  in 
the  rector's  absence,  began  to  intermeddle  in 
the  matter.  This  curate  was  a  caution,  in  his 
way.  He  had,  probably,  some  time  in  his  life, 
lost  a  sixpence  by  some  insolvent  debtor ;  after 
which  he  could  preach  on  nothing  but  paying 
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debts.  Complaint  being  made  to  the  rector 
that  the  curate  had  wearied  the  people  with  his 
repeated  homilies  on  this  subject,  Mr.  "Wesley 
requested  him  one  day  to  preach  on  faith,  giv 
ing  him  for  a  text,  "Without  faith,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  please  God."  So,  after  taking  a  week 
to  write  his  sermon,  the  curate  began :  "  Faith, 
my  hearers,  produces  many  good  effects. 
Among  others,  it  makes  us  pay  our  debts  as 
soon  as  we  can." 

The  curate  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  London, 
that  his  wife  had  turned  the  parsonage  into  a 
conventicle,  and  that,  by  such  irregular  pro 
ceedings,  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  great 
scandal.  At  this  intelligence,  the  high  Church 
principles  of  Mr.  Wesley  were  woefully  shocked. 
A  conventicle  !  and  irregular  proceedings !  He 
was  greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  wrote  to 
his  wife,  desiring  her  to  desist. 

She  delayed  her  answer  to  this  letter  for 
some  days,  that  she  and  her  husband  might 
both  have  time  to  consider  before  the  determin 
ation  to  break  up  the  meetings  was  finally  set 
tled.  She  expressed  surprise  that  he  could  be 
influenced  by  the  senseless  clamor  of  the  curate, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  worst  in  his  parish,  to 
condemn  what  he  had  approved.  She  said 
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that  the  curate  might  call  the  meeting  at  the 
parsonage  a  conventicle,  if  he  pleased ;  but  his 
so  calling  it  did  not  make  it  one.  She  averred 
that  the  meetings  had  done  much  good;  that 
they  brought  more  people  to  the  Church  than 
any  thing  else  had  ever  done;  that  they  had 
conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people  toward  the 
rector  and  his  family ;  that  they  had  reformed 
the  behavior  of  the  population  on  the  Lord's 
day;  that,  if  they  were  now  broken  up,  she 
verily  believed  so  much  prejudice  would  be 
excited  against  the  curate,  who  had  imprudently 
spoken  publicly  against  them,  that  many  of 
the  parish  would  never  go  to  hear  him  preach 
again.  She  said  the  meeting  furnished  her  an 
opportunity,  the  only  one  she  had,  of  convers 
ing  with  the  people,  and  of  doing  them  good, 
exercising  the  greatest  and  noblest  charity — 
charity  to  their  souls ;  and  that,  if  her  husband 
saw  fit  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  he  must  not 
merely  tell  her  he  desired  her  to  desist;  for 
that  would  not  satisfy  her  conscience ;  but  he 
must  send  his  positive  command,  in  such  full 
and  express  terms,  as  might  absolve  her  from 
all  guilt  and  punishment,  for  neglecting  this 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  when  both  she  and 
he  should  appear  before  the  great  and  awful 
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tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  render  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

This  answer  was  decisive.  No  further  ob 
jections  to  her  proceedings  were  made.  The 
connection  between  these  acts  of  the  mother, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  sons,  many  years 
afterward,  in  founding  the  Methodist  societies, 
will  readily  appear  to  the  reader.  John  "Wes 
ley's  defense,  at  all  times  of  his  proceedings, 
so  far  as  he  departed  from  the  usages  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  founded  on  the  evi 
dent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  good  he 
hoped  to  accomplish.  If  he  had  clear  reason 
to  believe  any  measures  would  result  in  good, 
he  did  not  long  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 

Of  the  nineteen  children  bom  in  the  Wesley 
family,  the  names  of  only  fifteen  can  now  be 
recovered.  The  others  probably  died  in  infancy. 
Of  these  fifteen,  John  Wesley  was  the  twelfth, 
and  was  born  at  Epworth,  on  the  lYthof  June, 
1703.  A  remarkable  rescue  of  the  child  from 
imminent  peril,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  led 
his  mother  to  devote  extraordinary  attention  to 
his  moral  and  religious  training,  inducing  her 
to  be  "particularly  careful  of  his  soul,"  and  to 
earnestly  "  endeavor  to  instill  into  his  mind  the 
principles  of  true  religion  and  virtue."  One 
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night,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  one 
of  the  children  was  awakened  from  sleep,  by 
sparks  of  fire  falling  on  her  feet.  She  ran  to 
her  mother,  who,  being  ill,  was  sleeping  in  a 
room  with  her  elder  daughters,  and  called  her. 
At  the  same  moment,  Mr.  "Wesley,  lying  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  was  aroused  by  the  cry 
of  fire  from  the  street.  Opening  his  chamber 
door,  he  discovered  the  fire  to  be  in  his  own 
house.  He  went  to  the  room  of  his  wife,  bade 
her  and  her  daughters  rise  and  escape  for  their 
lives,  and  then  ran  to  the  nursery  door,  burst  it 
open,  and  called  the  maid  to  bring  out  the 
children.  There  were  in  the  nursery  five  chil 
dren,  of  whom  John  was  one.  The  maid 
snatched  up  the  youngest,  and  bade  the  rest  fol 
low.  The  three  elder  obeyed;  but  John  still 
lay  sleeping;  nor  was  he  missed,  till  some  time 
had  elapsed.  When  the  family  had  gathered 
in  the  hall,  surrounded  by  flames,  Mr.  Wesley 
found  he  had  left  the  key  of  the  outer  door  up 
stairs.  He  ran  and  snatched  the  key  just  be 
fore  the  staircase  took  fire.  When  he  opened 
the  street  door,  the  wind  drove  in  the  flames  so 
furiously,  as  to  defy  all  egress  of  the  family  by 
the  door.  All  but  Mrs.  Wesley  made  their 

way  into  the  open  air ;  some  by  the  windows, 
4 
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and  others  by  a  little  door  into  the  garden. 
She  was  too  feeble  to  climb  the  window,  nor 
could  she  get  to  the  garden  door.  Three  times 
she  attempted  to  force  her  passage  through  the 
flames,  but  was  driven  back.  Dropping,  for  a 
moment,  on  her  knees,  and  imploring  aid  from 
Heaven,  she  arose,  and  made  the  fourth  attempt, 
and  succeeded,  wading  through  the  flames. 
"When  the  family  had  clustered  together  in  the 
street,  the  astounding  fact  that  one  was  missing 
became  apparent.  That  one  was  John.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  left  in  the  nursery.  The 
father,  in  agony,  rushed  toward  the  stairs ;  but 
they  were  consumed  and  fallen,  and  all  access 
to  the  chamber  was  cut  off.  In  despair  of 
saving  the  boy,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  com 
mended  the  soul  of  his  child  to  God,  and  turned 
away. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  child  had  been  quietly 
sleeping  in  his  little  bed.  The  noise  of  the 
people  and  of  the  flames  at  last  aroused  him. 
Seeing  the  room  light,  he  thought  it  was  morn 
ing,  and  called  to  the  maid  to  take  him  up. 
None  answered.  He  then  drew  aside  the  cur 
tains  of  the  bed,  and  saw  streaks  of  fire  on  the 
ceiling.  He  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  door; 
but  was  met  by  the  flames,  and  saw  the  floor 
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of  the  hall  all  in  a  blaze.  He  turned  to  the 
window,  and  climbed  up  on  a  chest  before  it. 
Here  he  stood,  with  flames  all  around,  above, 
and  below  him.  Some  of  the  people  in  the 
street  saw  him ;  but  none  knew  how  to  rescue 
him.  One  proposed  to  fetch  a  ladder;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  that.  Another  suggested 
an  expedient,  which  was  at  once  adopted.  The 
house  being  low,  he  stood  under  the  window, 
and  bore  up  on  his  own  shoulders  another  man, 
who  was  able  to  reach  the  window,  and  rescue 
the  child.  Scarcely  had  they  stepped  from 
their  position,  when  the  burning  roof  fell  inward, 
with  a  ruinous  crash.  Had  they  been  a  mo 
ment  later,  the  child  would  have  been  irretriev 
ably  buried  in  the  flames  and  falling  timbers. 
Had  the  roof  fallen  outward,  it  would  have 
crushed  to  death  the  child  and  his  rescuers. 
When  the  child  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  father,  the  good  man  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  exclaimed,  "Come,  neighbors,  let 
us  kneel  and  thank  God.  My  children  are  all 
safe ;  let  the  house  go ;  I  am  rich  enough !" 

This  providential  escape  made  a  deep  im 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  grew 
up  with  the  conviction  that  God  had  preserved 
him  for  some  great  and  good  work,  to  which 
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he  would  call  him,  by  that  still,  small  voice, 
with  which  he  speaks  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart  of  the  obedient  listener.  So  seriously 
was  the  child  disposed,  and  so  religiously  did 
he  live,  that  his  father  admitted  him,  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  to  the  sacrament.  He  con 
tinued  improving  in  learning,  under  the  instruc 
tion  of  his  mother,  till  he  was  eleven  years 
old ;  when  he  was  placed  at  the  Charter  House 
school,  in  London.  At  school,  he  was  distin 
guished  for  his  diligence  and  progress  in  learn 
ing  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

The  years  which  John  "Wesley  spent  at  the 
Charter  House  school,  were  those  generally  the 
most  interesting  of  life.  To  the  period  between 
boyhood  and  youth  we  often  revert,  in  maturer 
years.  Mr.  Wesley,  during  the  years  of  his 
active  life,  used  to  visit,  often  as  circumstances 
permitted,  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and 
ramble,  musingly,  over  the  grounds.  But  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  never  excited  in  him 
the  melancholy  sadness  which  often  oppresses 
most  persons,  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  child 
hood.  Forgetting  the  past,  he  ever  pressed 
forward  to  the  future.  Ever  active,  ever  inter 
ested  in  some  noble  and  sublime  enterprise,  he 
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had  no  time  nor  inclination  to  linger  with  fond 
regret  over  the  memory  of  by-gone  days.  His 
advice  to  one  of  temperament  similar  to  him 
self  might  be,  "  Look  not  mournfully  into  the 
past.  It  returns  not  to  thee  again.  Improve 
the  present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future,  with  an  unfaltering  step  and  a 
manly  heart." 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WESLEY  AT  OXFORD. 

ON"  entering  college,  Mr.  "Wesley  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies.  He  was 
distinguished  in  the  classics  and  in  logic.  The 
course  of  study  at  Oxford  was,  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  at  the  present,  more  classical  and  less 
mathematical  than  that  at  Cambridge.  The 
study  of  the  classics  was  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  poetic  taste  of  the  "Wesley  family.  By 
familiarity  with  classic  models,  John  Wesley 
soon  acquired  great  ease,  elegance,  and  polish 
of  style,  in  his  college  exercises.  He  occasion 
ally  indulged  his  propensity  for  poetry.  Among 
his  earlier  college  exercises,  are  found  some 
light  and  amusing  translations  and  imitations 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of  other  Latin 
poets.  Occasionally  he  tried  his  hand  at  sacred 
poetry,  and  wrote  imitations  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  which  his  father  thought  of 
sufficient  merit  to  encourage  him  to  cultivate 
his  poetic  talent.  But  his  great  forte  was  logic. 
Few  men  could  reason  with  more  dexterity  and 
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unerring  success.  In  debate,  he  never  would, 
even  in  jest,  maintain  what  he  thought  the 
wrong  side.  It  was  his  first  care  to  see  that 
his  cause  was  good,  and  his  second,  to  defend 
it  at  all  hazards,  separating  truth  from  false 
hood,  however  artfully  twisted  together. 

In  1726  Mr.  Wesley,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  received  his  first  degree  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  English  universities,  the 
connection  of  the  student  with  the  university, 
does  not,  as  in  American  colleges,  close  with 
his  graduation  to  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  re 
mains,  usually,  pursuing  his  studies,  till  he 
receives  his  Master's  degree ;  and  by  paying  a 
trifling  fee,  he  may  keep  up  his  membership  in 
the  university  for  life.  After  receiving  his  first 
degree,  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
propriety  of  receiving  ordination  to  the  minis 
try,  to  which  he  was  eligible.  He  began  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  importance  of  the  holy 
office,  and  to  consider  the  motives  which  should 
induce  him  to  engage  in  so  great  a  work.  He 
could  not  believe  it  right  for  one  to  enter  the 
ministry  with  any  ambitious,  worldly,  or  merely- 
prudential  and  economical  views.  He  commu 
nicated  his  scruples  to  his  parents.  His  father 
answered,  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  one  should 
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take  on  himself  the  holy  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  unless  he  felt  that  he  was  "  moved  to 
it  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  with  no  meaner 
motive  than  the  "  glory  of  God,  and  the  service 
of  his  Church,  in  the  edification  of  our  neigh 
bor."  He  advised  him,  on  the  whole,  to  be  in 
no  haste  to  be  ordained;  but  to  study,  and 
work,  and  write  while  he  could. 

His  mother  thought  the  sooner  he  was 
ordained  the  better ;  because  it  might  prove  an 
inducement  to  greater  application  in  the  study 
of  practical  divinity.  She  then  exhorted  him 
to  cherish  a  disposition  for  serious  and  close 
application  to  things  of  a  sublime  and  spiritual 
nature;  to  make  religion  the  business  of  his 
life;  and  to  enter  on  a  strict  examination  of 
himself,  that  he  might  know  whether  he  had  a 
reasonable  hope  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ; 
lest,  after  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  cast  away. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  parents, 
he  proceeded  more  carefully  to  study  theology. 
Among  other  books,  he  read  the  treatise  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  on  the  imitation  of  Christ. 
The  exalted  notions  of  Kempis  on  religious  ex 
perience  and  Christian  character,  astounded 
him ;  nor  could  he  accede  to  the  ascetic  views 
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of  human  life  which  the  book  presented.  On 
this  subject  he  wrote  to  his  parents.  His 
father  referred  him  to  his  mother,  who  had 
"leisure  to  bolt  the  matter  to  the  bran."  She 
answered,  that  Kempis  was,  in  her  opinion,  an 
honest,  weak  man,  who  had  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  and  that  his  views  of  human  life 
were  too  strict  and  ascetic.  He  then  read 
Bishop  Taylor's  "Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying."  With  this  work  he  was  greatly  im 
pressed.  More  especially  was  he  affected  with 
the  views  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Purity 
of  Intention.  And,  indeed,  we  may  look  in 
vain  among  all  human  compositions  for  a 
higher-toned  moral  philosophy,  than  is  main 
tained  in  that  chapter.  The  Bishop  considers 
human  virtue  to  consist  "  in  intending  and  de 
signing  the  glory  of  God  in  every  action  we 
do."  Acting  with  this  intention,  the  common 
and  natural  observances  of  life  become  relig 
ious  and  virtuous  deeds.  But,  acting  without 
this  intention,  our  very  best  deeds,  even  char 
ity  and  devotion,  become  imperfect  or  vicious. 
To  acquire  the  habit  of  acting  from  pure  inten 
tions,  he  recommends  that,  in  every  action,  we 
reflect  on  the  end  or  design  for  which  we  per 
form  the  act ;  that  we  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
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without  the  permission  of  God ;  that  we  design 
it  to  the  glory  of  God,  either  in  the  action 
directly,  or  in  its  consequence ;  that  every  ac 
tion  be  begun  with  prayer,  that  God  would  not 
only  bless  the  deed,  but  sanctify  our  purpose ; 
that,  while  acting,  we  frequently  offer  up  ejacu 
lations  of  prayer ;  that  we  be  careful,  lest  what 
was  begun  for  the  glory  of  God,  end  in  our  own 
praise,  or  temporal  satisfaction  ;  that,  whenever 
possible,  we  combine  in  one  action  several  good 
intentions,  so  that  when  one  end  is  accom 
plished,  the  action  may  be  continued,  and  the 
purity  of  our  intention  supported  by  another 
design;  and  that  we  should  beware  lest  our 
religious  actions  should  be  prompted  by  some 
worldly  design.  If  our  hearts  be  right,  and 
our  intentions  good,  we  shall  not  be  solicitous 
of  the  opinions  or  censures  of  men;  we  shall 
act  as  well  in  private,  between  God  and  our 
own  soul,  as  in  public ;  we  shall  not  be  solicit 
ous  or  troubled  concerning  the  effect  or  event 
of  our  actions ;  but,  having  done  our  duty,  leave 
the  consequences  with  Providence;  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  God,  and  for  its  own  sake,  love 
virtue,  wherever  it  is  seen,  even  if  in  an  enemy ; 
we  shall  despise  sensual  pleasure,  secular  honor, 
and  worldly  reputation;  and,  finally,  we  shall 
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rejoice  in  the  defeat  and  failure  of  our  own 
most  cherished  earthly  hopes,  if,  thereby,  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  religion  be 
secured.  These  views  Wesley  seems  fully  to 
have  received,  and  to  have  governed  himself, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  them.  But  he  took  ex 
ceptions  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  author, 
on  other  points.  He  thought  the  views  of 
humility  unreasonable  and  impracticable.  He 
also  thought  the  Bishop  wrong  in  asserting  that 
we  could  not  know  whether  God  had  forgiven 
us  or  not.  It  seemed  to  him  unreasonable,  that 
we  should  be  insensible  of  the  great  change 
effected  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  conversion. 
On  these  points  he  again  consulted  his  mother. 
In  her  answer,  she  discourses  admirably  on 
humility,  but  says  nothing  of  the  assurance  of 
sins  forgiven.  In  the  course  of  the  correspond" 
ence,  Mr.  Wesley  objected  strongly  to  the  doc 
trine  of  predestination;  and  on  this  subject 
his  mother  writes  to  him,  ably  sustaining  his 
objections,  and  giving  her  views,  by  no  means 
complimentary  of  that  doctrine,  as  maintained 
by  rigid  Calvinists  in  that  day.  Mr.  Wesley 
found  it  very  difficult,  as  any  one  would,  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  article 
of  the  Church,  with  his  views  of  the  teachings 
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of  the  holy  Scriptures.  That  article  surely 
has  a  strong  "leaning"  toward  Calvinism. 
How  such  an  article  came  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church  of  England,  while  so  very  few  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  ever  did,  or  do  yet,  believe 
its  doctrine,  would  seem  a  mystery.  Macaulay 
imputes  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  attempts  of  her  founders  to 
form  such  a  compromise  of  principles  and  cere 
monies,  as  should  bring  into  her  communion 
and  support  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of 
the  English  people.  "Her  doctrinal  confes 
sions  and  discourses,"  says  he,  "  set  forth  prin 
ciples  of  theology,  in  which  Calvin  or  Knox 
would  have  found  scarcely  a  word  to  disap 
prove.  Her  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  de 
rived  from  the  ancient  Liturgies,  are  very  gen 
erally  such,  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal 
Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in  them.  A 
controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  sense 
on  her  articles  and  homilies,  would  be  pro 
nounced  as  unreasonable  as  a  controversialist 
who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re 
generation  can  be  discovered  in  her  Liturgy." 
After  thus,  by  inquiry,  study,  prayer,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  serious  disposition,  becoming 
as  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
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as  the  means  at  that  time  within  his  knowledge 
allowed,  he  was  ordained,  in  the  autumn  of 
1T25,  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England.  Dur 
ing  the  winter  following,  he  continued,  diligently 
pursuing  his  studies,  at  Oxford.  His  attention 
was  particularly  devoted  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  to  the  classics,  and  to  mathemat 
ical  and  natural  science.  In  the  spring  of  1726, 
there  was  to  be  held  the  election  of  a  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College.  The  universities  of  Eng 
land  are  constituted  very  differently  from  liter 
ary  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
University  at  Oxford  includes  some  twenty  col 
leges.  Each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  hav 
ing  its  own  statutes,  its  own  funds,  its  own 
students,  and  own  examinations.  The  college 
corporation  is  made  up  of  the  head,  or  Presi 
dent,  and  the  Fellows.  "We  have  no  body  in 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  corresponding 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  English  colleges.  The 
Fellows  are  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  the 
University.  The  candidates  have  to  pass  a  rigid 
and  thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches 
of  accomplished  scholarship.  The  finest  scholar 
is  generally  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
place.  The  Fellows  reside  at  the  college,  re 
ceiving  their  board  and  rooms  free,  and  a  divi- 
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dend  in  money,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to 
about  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  from 
the  funds  of  the  endowment.  They  seem  to 
have  little  to  do  but  to  cultivate  literature,  and 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  University.  All 
tutors,  professors,  presidents,  and  other  college 
officers,  are  chosen  from  the  Fellows;  so  that 
Fellowship  is  in  the  regular  line  of  promotion. 
Mr.  Wesley  was  a  graduate  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  vacancy  in  the  Fellowship  was  in  Lin 
coln  College.  He,  however,  determined  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  place,  and  was  supported 
by  the  influence  of  his  friends.  His  competi 
tors  and  opponents  attempted  to  defeat  him,  by 
a  resort  to  satire  and  ridicule.  His  serious  habit, 
and  his  scrupulously-religious  life,  afforded 
points,  at  which  the  shafts  of  satire  might  be 
aimed.  Grieved  at  this  kind  of  opposition,  he 
wrote  to  his  parents.  His  father  told  him  to 
bear  it  all  patiently,  be  sure  not  to  retaliate,  do 
the  best  he  could,  and  leave  the  result  to  Prov 
idence.  His  mother  advised  him  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  hearing  the  jests  of  his  enemies, 
that  his  mind  might  not  be  troubled  by  them. 
The  opposition  to  him  was  ineffectual.  His 
high  character,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
sustained  him,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
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the  year  1726,  lie  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lin 
coln  College. 

"Wesley  had  not  been  well-pleased  with  his 
associates  at  Christ  Church  College.  Like 
most  young  men  in  college,  he  had,  by  accident, 
formed  acquaintance,  and,  by  intercourse,  con 
tracted  intimacies  with  young  men,  whose  tem 
per  and  habits  he  did  not  like.  But  to  get  rid 
of  such  associates,  was  no  easy  matter.  He 
could  not,  without  serious  offense,  rudely  cut 
their  acquaintance.  Kor  could  he  continue  his 
intercourse  with  them,  without  injury  to  his 
taste,  and  his  religious  character.  His  election 
to  the  Fellowship  at  Lincoln,  furnished  him  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance.  He 
had  learned,  and  determined  to  practice  wis 
dom,  in  his  associations.  At  Lincoln,  he  knew 
not  one  person;  and  he  determined  to  have 
there  no  acquaintance  by  chance,  but  by  choice, 
and  to  choose  those  only  with  whom  he  was 
sure  to  be  pleased  and  profited.  Abundance 
of  people,  either  out  of  friendship,  civility,  or 
curiosity,  came  to  see  him.  He  carefully  ob 
served  the  temper  and  behavior  of  all  wrho 
came.  When  any  one,  whose  spirit  or  manner 
did  not  please  him,  called  on  him,  he  would 
behave  as  courteously  as  he  could ;  but  to  the 
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question,  "When  will  you  come  to  see  me?"  he 
would  return  no  answer.  "When  such  persons 
had  called  on  him  a  few  times,  and  found  he 
declined  returning  the  visit,  they  took  the  hint, 
and  troubled  him  no  more.  When  he  found 
one  of  congenial  soul,  he  offered  him  his  friend 
ship  and  intimacy.  This  course  he  pursued 
through  life,  much  to  his  profit  and  satisfac 
tion. 

Soon  after  his  election  he  went  home  to  visit 
his  parents,  and  spent  the  summer,  preaching 
usually  on  the  Sabbath,  and  pursuing  his 
studies  during  the  week.  In  September  he  re 
turned  to  Oxford,  and  in  November  he  was 
elected  Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderator  of  the 
classes.  It  was  his  duty,  as  Moderator  of  the 
classes,  to  preside  at  the  disputations,  which 
were  held  by  the  students  six  times  a  week. 
By  this  he  acquired  great  expertness  in  argu 
ing,  and  especially  in  discerning  and  pointing 
out  plausible  fallacies.  By  the  art  of  reason 
ing,  which  he  thus  acquired,  he  was  able  after 
ward,  when  men  hedged  him  in  by  what  they 
called  demonstrations,  to  dash  their  conclusions 
to  pieces.  He  could  touch  the  very  point 
where  the  fallacy  lay,  and  the  concealment 
would  fly  open  in  a  moment. 
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In  1727  lie  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  On  the  occasion  he  delivered  three  ora 
tions,  or  lectures — one  on  natural  philosophy, 
one  on  moral  philosophy,  and  one  on  religion. 
The  subjects  were,  respectively,  "The  Soul  of 
Brutes,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  the  "Love  of 
God."  After  he  had  passed  to  the  Master's 
degree,  he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Being  fully 
convinced  that  no  man  can  learn  every  thing 
in  one  short  life,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
truths  and  sciences,  though  interesting  as  mat 
ters  of  curiosity,  must  be  postponed  for  others 
more  useful,  he  formed  for  himself  a  scheme 
of  study,  in  which  he  included  only  those 
branches  of  essential  use,  either  in  cultivating 
the  taste  and  intellect,  or  in  preparing  him  for 
the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  him.  He  devoted  to  each  depart 
ment  of  study  its  allotted  portion  of  time. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  allotted  to  the  clas 
sics;  Wednesday,  to  logic  and  ethics;  Thurs 
day,  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  Friday,  to  meta 
physics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ; 
Saturday,  to  oratory  and  poetry — chiefly  to 
composition  in  those  arts ;  and  Sunday,  to  di 
vinity.  He  did  not,  however,  absolutely  inter- 
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diet  miscellaneous  studies.  To  each  of  the 
studies  in  his  scheme  he  devoted  a  fixed  num 
ber  of  hours  on  the  day  allotted,  reserving, 
however,  some  spare  time  for  modern  lan 
guages,  and  for  examining  modern  authors  in 
almost  every  department  of  science.  He  seems 
thus  always  to  have  kept  up  with  the  times. 

His  reading  of  Kempis's  "  Christian's  Pat- 
torn,"  and  Taylor's  "  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,"  notwithstanding  his  objections  to  some 
of  the  views  contained  therein,  had  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  The 
impression  was  renewed,  and  its  effects 'in 
creased,  by  reading  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a 
Holy  Life."  He  became  convinced  that  "true 
religion  consisted  not  in  orthodox  opinions,  nor 
in  correct  moral  conduct,  nor  in  conformity  to 
the  purest  modes  of  evangelical  worship,  but 
in  the  possession  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
the  mind  that  was  in  Christ."  But  how  to  be 
come  of  that  mind,  how  to  attain  that  inward 
holiness  which  he  believed  the  great  end  of  his 
being,  he  knew  not.  Having,  in  his  early  col 
lege  life,  been  greatly  annoyed  and  interrupted, 
in  his  favorite  pursuits,  by  unprofitable  and 
uncongenial  company,  and  being  still  occasion 
ally  disturbed  in  his  peace  of  mind  by  the  in- 
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tercourse  with  society,  which  his  position,  at 
Oxford,  rendered  unavoidable,  he  began  to 
think  it  the  settled  temper  of  his  soul,  that  he 
should  prefer,  to  the  station  he  then  occupied, 
such  a  retirement  as  should  seclude  him  from  all 
the  world.  He  thought  that  such  a  seclusion 
might  be  greatly  advantageous,  at  least  for  a 
time,  till  he  could  implant  and  confirm,  in 
his  mind,  before  the  flexibility  of  youth  were 
over,  such  habits  as  he  deemed  consistent  with 
h'is  exalted  views  of  Christian  character.  A 
school,  with  a  good  salary,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
proposed  to  him.  It  lay  in  a  little  vale,  pent 
up  between  two  hills,  and  scarcely  accessible 
on  any  side.  There  he  could  expect  little  com 
pany  from  without,  and  within  there  was  none 
at  all.  There  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  con 
verse  with  company  only  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  such  he  might  take  along  with  him.  There, 
amidst  the  picturesque  beauties  of  nature,  he 
might  meditate  on  the  attributes  and  glory  of 
God. 

"  The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  bring  the  day; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light; 
The  stars  that  cheer  the  gloomy  night- 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me. 
These  praise  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want,  and  ask,  the  tongue  of  man." 
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Providence,  however,  did  not  favor  his  plans. 
The  school  was  given  to  another.  His  mother, 
who  always  seems  to  have  "pondered  in  her 
heart"  the  indications  of  future  eminence, 
which  she  saw  in  the  history  of  her  son,  was 
glad  that  he  missed  the  school.  That  way  of 
life,  she  thought,  would  not  agree  with  his  con 
stitution,  and  she  hoped  God  had  better  work 
for  him  to  do. 

To  Mr.  Wesley's  father  had  been  assigned, 
in  connection  with  Epworth,  the  additional 
parish  of  Wroote.  The  old  gentleman,  becom 
ing  infirm  with  years,  was  unable  longer  to  at 
tend  to  the  interest  of  both  places,  as  they 
were  several  miles  apart,  and  the  roads,  espe 
cially  in  winter,  bad.  He,  therefore,  invited 
John  to  act  as  his  curate  at  Wroote.  Mr. 
Wesley,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
his  college,  complied  with  his  father's  request, 
and  resided  at  Wroote  nearly  three  years, 
making  occasional  visits  to  Oxford,  as  circum 
stances  required.  During  his  residence  at 
Wroote  he  was  ordained  priest. 

About  the  time  John  Wesley  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  his  brother  Charles, 
being  then  about  eighteen  years  old,  was  enter 
ed  as  a  student  at  Christ  Church  College,  the 
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alma  mater  of  John.  Charles  had  not  ac 
quired  the  serious  habits  of  John.  He  was  in 
clined  to  take  the  world  easy,  and  religion  at 
his  leisure.  Whenever  John  would  expostu 
late  with  him,  and  exhort  him  to  attend  to  per 
sonal  religion,  Charles  would  warmly  answer, 
"  What !  would  you  have  me  become  a  saint  all 
at  once?"  John  thought  him  rather  a  hard 
case,  and  soon  leaving  Oxford  to  reside  at 
Wroote,  had  to  give  him  up  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  to  Providence.  The  first  year  Charles 
spent  his  college  life  in  diversions.  The  next, 
he  set  himself  to  study.  Diligence  in  study 
led  him  to  serious  thinking.  He  soon  expe 
rienced  an  unusual  seriousness  of  mind,  and 
anxious  concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
He  imputed  his  awakening  from  lethargy,  and 
his  serious,  feelings,  to  the  influence  of  the 
prayers  of  his  mother.  He  began  to  converse 
on  religious  subjects  with  his  fellow-students, 
and  soon  found  two  or  three,  in  whose  mind  he 
produced  feelings  and  views  similar  to  those 
which  actuated  him.  With  them  he  formed  a 
small  society  of  congenial  spirits.  They  re 
solved  to  conform  strictly  to  the  method  of 
study  and  practice,  laid  down  in  the  statutes 
of  the  University ;  to  govern  all  their  conduct 
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by  regular  rule  and  settled  method;  to  meet 
together  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  encouraging  each  other;  to  receive  the 
sacrament  once  a  week,  and  to  scrupulously 
observe  all  the  usages  of  the  Church;  and  to 
regulate  their  moral  conduct  by  the  precepts 
of  the  holy  Scriptures.  In  a  college,  where 
the  students  are  inattentive  and  irregular, 
where  discipline  is  lax,  morality  loose,  and 
religious  influence  feeble,  such  a  course  as 
Charles  Wesley  and  his  associates  adopted, 
must  excite  attention  and  remark.  One  of  the 
students,  observing  their  methodical  arrange 
ment  of  studies,  their  improvement  of  time, 
their  serious  deportment,  and  their  attention  to 
religious  duties,  remarked,  one  day,  to  some  of 
his  jovial  and  boon  companions,  "Why,  here 
is  a  new  set  of  Methodists  springing  up."  The 
name  took  at  once,  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
his  three  or  four  associates,  were  soon  known, 
all  over  the  University,  as  the  Metliodists. 
How  this  student  happened  to  hit  on  that  par 
ticular  name  is  not  quite  certain.  There  had 
been,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  school  of  phy 
sicians  called  Methodists,  from  their  regular 
and  scientific  method  of  treating  their  patients. 
The  term,  Methodists^  had  been  applied,  toward 
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the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  some 
of  the  non-conforming  ministers,  on  account  of 
the  views  they  entertained  concerning  the 
inethod  of  man's  justification  before  God.  The 
student,  who  first  applied  the  name  to  Charles 
Wesley  and  his  associates,  might  have  had 
allusion  to  some  of  these  sects  of  physicians  or 
theologians,  or  he  might  use  the  word  merely 
in  a  general  sense,  as  applicable  to  any  man,  or 
any  class  of  men,  who  may  pursue  any  partic 
ular  method  of  study  or  practice.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Wesley  and  his  associates  made 
any  objection  to  the  name.  It  would  have 
been  all  the  same,  if  they  had  protested  ever 
so  warmly  against  the  appellation.  Denom 
inations  and  parties  are  not  always  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  distinctive  name.  The 
world  will  sometimes  gratuitously  tack  a  name 
to  us,  and  obstinately  persist  in  our  wearing  it. 
The  better  way  is,  to  take  with  a  good  grace 
whatever  name  the  world  pleases  to  bestow, 
and  by  our  good  behavior  make  the  name 
respectable. 

In  the  autumn  of  1729,  Mr.  Wesley  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Morley,  rector  or  president  of 
Lincoln  College,  informing  him  that  the  au 
thorities  of  the  College  judged  it  necessary,  in 
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order  to  preserve  the  discipline  and  good  gov 
ernment  of  the  College,  that  the  Fellows  chosen 
Moderators  should  attend  in  person  to  the  du 
ties  of  their  office.  In  communicating  this  de 
cision  of  the  College  government,  the  president 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Wesley  would  find 
his  return  to  the  College,  and  constant  residence 
therein,  as  much  for  his  own  advantage  as  for 
the  interest  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Wesley, 
therefore,  immediately  left  Wroote  and  return 
ed  to  Oxford.  He  had  been  informed  by 
Charles  of  the  existence,  at  Oxford,  of  the  lit 
tle  association  of  Methodists.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived,  than  the  direction  of  all  matters  re 
lating  to  the  society  was  committed  to  him,  in 
whose  superior  talents  Charles  and  his  associ 
ates  had  great  confidence.  The  association,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1729,  appears  to  have  con 
sisted  of  only  four  persons :  John  Wesley,  Fel 
low  of  Lincoln  College;  Charles  Wesley,  stu 
dent  of  Christ  Church  College;  Mr.  Morgan, 
commoner  of  Christ  Church  College;  and  Mr. 
Merton,  of  Merton  College.  They  met  several 
evenings  in  a  week,  and  spent  the  time  chiefly 
in  reading  the  Greek  Testament.  The  next 
year  two  or  three  of  John  Wesley's  students 
joined  them.  About  the  same  time  one  of  the 
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pupils  of  Charles  "Wesley,  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  tutor,  was  added  to  the  number.  In 
1732  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  several 
others,  were  added ;  so  that  the  number  arose  to 
fifteen — all  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

For  some  time  they  had  no  other  purpose  of 
their  association  and  meeting  in  view  than 
their  own  improvement.  But  accidentally,  or, 
rather,  providentially,  the  sphere  of  their  op 
erations  was  soon  enlarged.  Mr.  Morgan,  call 
ing  at  the  jail  to  see  a  man,  condemned  for 
murder,  fell  into  conversation  with  one  of  the 
poor  debtors.  On  his  return,  he  told  the  Wes- 
leys  he  verily  believed  it  might  do  much  good 
if  any  one  would  occasionally  be  at  the  pains 
of  visiting  the  jail,  and  talking  with  the  poor 
prisoners.  John  and  Charles,  thereupon,  visit 
ed  the  prison,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
their  visit,  that  they  determined  to  go  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Morgan 
invited  them  to  go  with  him  to  visit  a  poor  sick 
woman  in  Oxford.  They  then  began  to  con 
sider  how  much  good  they  might  do  by  spend 
ing  a  few  hours  in  a  week  visiting  the  poor, 
the  suifering,  and  the  sick.  But  this  course 
was  new.  It  had  the  appearance  of  irregular 
ity.  It  might  give  offense  to  the  Church.  John 
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"Wesley,  therefore,  who  would  not  willingly 
depart,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  order 
of  the  Church,  wrote  to  his  father,  a  well 
known  devotee  to  regularity  and  Church  order, 
for  advice.  The  good  old  man  told  them  to  go 
on,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  path  in  which 
Providence  had  directed  them.  It  was  but  the 
way  in  which  he  himself  had  gone  before  them. 
He  had,  while  in  college,  visited  those  in  prison, 
and  he  still  reflected  on  it  with  great  satisfac 
tion.  He  cautioned  them,  however,  to  be  pru 
dent,  and  acivised  them  to  consult  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
Bishop,  they  proceeded  in  their  work  of  benev 
olence.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  labor  in 
peace.  Opposition  to  them  sprung  up  on  every 
hand.  They  were  ridiculed  and  lampooned. 
They  were,  in  derision,  called  Sacramentarians, 
Bible  Bigots,  Bible  Moths,  The  Holy  Club,  and 
The  Godly  Club.  The  opposition  becoming 
very  serious,  and  some  persons  of  eminent 
learning,  and  highly  esteemed  for  piety,  joining 
in  the  tirade  against  them,  the  Wesleys  again 
wrote  to  their  father  for  further  advice.  The 
old  man  repeated  his  advice  to  go  on;  to  be 
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not  weary  in  doing  good ;  to  bear  no  more  sail 
than  necessary,  but  to  steer  steady.  As  the 
opposition  had  styled  his  son,  John,  the  father 
of  the  Holy  Club,  they  might  call  him,  if  they 
pleased,  the  grandfather,  and  he  would  glory 
in  that  name,  rather  than  in  the  title  of  "his 
holiness."  Encouraged  by  such  advice,  the 
"Wesleys  and  their  associates  continued  to  meet 
together  as  usual;  to  encourage  and  confirm 
one  another  in  well-doing;  to  visit  the  pris 
oners,  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  to  deny 
themselves  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  life,  that  they  might  have 
means  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  afflict 
ed  and  suffering.  They  frequently  visited 
Epworth,  and,  sometimes,  London,  and  other 
places,  but  always  went  on  foot,  that  they 
might  save  their  money  to  give  to  the  poor. 
In  these  journeys,  John  Wesley  used  to  preach 
at  several  places  on  the  way — becoming,  in 
one  sense,  an  itinerant  preacher. 

In  1732  the  little  society  suffered  a  serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  been 
one  of  its  most  active  members — the  leader,  in 
fact,  of  every  benevolent  enterprise. 

In  1733  the  Wesleys  went  from  Oxford  to 
Epworth,  to  meet  their  elder  brother,  Samuel, 
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who  was  employed  in  a  school  at  Westminster, 
that  all  the  family  might  be  together  once 
again  before  their  father's  death,  which  was  ev 
idently  approaching.  Deeply  interesting  must 
such  a  meeting  be.  The  father  was  there, 
nearly  seventy  years  old.  He  had  been  min 
ister  of  Epworth  forty  years.  His  head  was 
white  with  age,  and  his  step  feeble;  but  his 
mind  was  as  strong,  and  his  heart  as  young,  as 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  early  manhood.  The 
mother  was  upward  of  sixty,  but  still  retained 
traces  of  the  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of 
person,  for  which  she  was  so  eminent  in  her 
youth.  She  had  lost  none  of  the  clearness  of 
perception,  strength  of  mind,  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  depth  of  moral  sentiment,  which,  in  her 
palmy  days,  had  distinguished  her  among  all 
the  daughters  of  England.  To  the  old  home 
stead  the  children — the  living  children — after 
years  of  separation,  all  returned  for  the  last 
time.  To  meet  their  honored  brothers,  Samuel, 
and  John,  and  Charles,  the  sisters  came  from 
their  distant  homes.  Emily,  who  had  been 
left  a  young  widow,  with  a  little  child,  and 
with  no  property,  and  had  resorted  to  school- 
keeping  for  support  for  herself  and  orphan 
daughter,  came  up  from  Gainsboro.  Susan, 
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who  had,  in  her  youth,  most  unfortunately 
married  a  worthless  man — a  man,  pronounced 
by  Mrs.  Wesley,  "little  inferior  to  the  apostate 
angels  in  wrretchedness — a  plague  to  his  wife, 
and  a  constant  affliction  to  the  whole  family  " — 
came  up  with  Emily,  whom  she  was  assisting 
in  the  school.  Hetty,  the  gay,  sprightly,  and 
brilliant  Hetty,  in  whom  the  poetic  genius, 
common  to  the  whole  family,  shone  forth  with 
peculiar  splendor,  but  who,  crossed  and  disap 
pointed  in  an  early  attachment,  had  thrown 
herself  away  in  marriage  to  a  man  vastly  her 
inferior,  came  up  from  London.  Anne,  who 
was  married  to  a  respectable  citizen  of  Epworth, 
came  in  to  meet  her  brothers.  Martha,  the 
thoughtful,  the  patient,  the  imperturbable,  the 
favorite  of  John,  was  still  a  girl  at  home. 
Mary,  the  deformed  in  body,  but  the  exqui 
sitely  beautiful  in  feature,  and  the  angelic  in 
mind,  though  lately  married,  had  not  left  the 
parental  mansion.  And  Kezzy,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  was  yet  at  home.  They  were  all 
there — the  ten,  who  had  grown  up  together  in 
that  old  parsonage,  but  for  years  past  had  been 
scattered  abroad.  The  ten  met,  but  the  nine 
others,  who  had  been  nursed  by  the  same 
mother,  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  grave 
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in  the  church-yard.  We  may  conceive,  but  we 
can  not  portray  the  deep  and  solemn  interest 
of  such  a  meeting  of  a  family  of  exquisitely- 
sensitive  temperament. 

At  this  meeting  the  father  made  known  his 
wishes  and  his  plans,  for  the  future,  to  his  sons. 
He  must  soon  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  It 
was  his  ardent  desire  and  cherished  hope,  that 
John  should  succeed  him  in  the  rectory  of  Ep- 
worth.  He  had  labored  forty  years  in  that 
place.  He  had  been  the  faithful  shepherd  of 
his  people.  Unless  John  would  take  his  place, 
some  worthless  hireling  might  succeed,  and  the 
fold  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  sheep  scat 
tered.  And,  besides  this,  the  old  gentleman 
knew  no  other  way  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  his  death.  If  John  should  become  his 
successor,  the  family  could  still  occupy,  for  life, 
the  home  endeared  to  them  by  the  joys  and 
the  sufferings  of  forty  years.  But  if  a  stranger 
should  succeed  to  the  rectory,  the  family  must 
leave  their  home,  break  up,  and  be  scattered, 
he  knew  not  where.  When  the  subject  was 
mentioned  to  John,  he  made  no  answer,  taking 
time  for  deliberation.  After  his  return  to  Ox 
ford,  both  his  father  and  his  brother  Samuel 
wrote  him  several  letters,  urging  him  earnestly 
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to    apply  for   the  place   on   liis    father's   de 
cease. 

The  decision  which  John  had  to  make  must 
have  been  exceedingly  trying  to  his  feelings. 
To  his  father's  family  he  was  greatly  devoted 
and  ardently  attached.  His  tender  regard  for 
his  father's  family,  is  demonstrated  by  his  self- 
denial,  personal  sacrifices,  and  unwearied  exer 
tion  through  life  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  unfortunate  sisters.  But  to 
settling  at  Epworth,  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
aversion — settled,  unconquerable,  and  hardly 
accountable.  He  declined,  therefore,  to  apply 
for  the  living  at  Epworth,  or  to  accept  it  if 
offered  to  him.  He  assigns  his  reasons  for  this 
settled  determination  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
father.  He  argues  the  question  under  twenty- 
six  heads.  The  substance  of  the  letter  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  proposition — Tie  could 
~be  more  useful  at  Oxford  than  at  Epworth. 
The  twenty-six  arguments,  to  prove  this  propo 
sition,  do  not  all  seem  clear  nor  conclusive  to 
the  reader.  I  doubt  whether  they  were  clear 
to  himself.  But  of  the  truth  of  the  proposi 
tion,  and  of  his  own  obligation  to  decline  going 
to  Epworth,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  It 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  one's  duty  is 
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clear,  while  the  reasons  on  which  the  obligation 
is  founded  are  obscure.  Our  moral  obligations 
seem  sometimes  to  arise  from  feelings  and  im 
pressions,  rather  than  from  reason  and  judg 
ment.  It  was  clearly  the  design  of  Provi 
dence  that  Mr.  Wesley  should  not  go  to  Ep- 
worth.  There  was  other  work  for  him  to  do. 
Providence  chose  to  accomplish  the  great  de 
sign,  by  producing,  through  circumstances,  or, 
perhaps,  by  spiritual  impression,  in  the  mind 
of  Wesley,  an  aversion  to  the  rectory  of  Ep- 
worth.  The  case  is  all  clear  to  us  of  this  age, 
though  it  might  not  be  to  him,  nor  to  his  co- 
temporaries. 

In  1735  Mr.  Wesley,  the  elder,  died.  John 
and  Charles  were  both  present  at  the  affecting 
scene.  It  was  a  scene  of  intense  interest  and 
moral  sublimity.  The  aged  minister  died  in 
triumphant  faith  and  holy  hope.  From  early 
morning  till  evening  he  lingered,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  and  speaking,  occasionally,  in 
strains  of  lofty  eloquence.  As  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  just  as  John  finished  commending 
his  soul  to  God,  in  prayer,  with  a  serene  and 
cheerful  countenance,  and  without  a  struggle, 
or  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  he  fell  asleep  so  quietly, 
that  though  his  pulse  had  ceased  beating,  and 
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no  sign  of  life  and  motion  remained,  yet  his 
children  continued  hanging  over  him,  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  spirit  had  departed. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  death,  he  was 
buried,  with  the  tears  and  affectionate  respect 
of  all  in  the  parish  who  were  worthy  of  so  good 
a  pastor,  in  the  church-yard  of  Epworth .  In  a 
few  days  the  rectory  was  given  to  a  successor ; 
the  family  were  scattered — the  widow  going  to 
reside  at  Gainsboro,  with  Emily,  and  John  and 
Charles  returned  to  Oxford. 

The  residence  of  Wesley,  at  Oxford,  was  term 
inated  forever  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  circumstances  developed,  dur 
ing  his  connection  with  that  renowned  Univer 
sity,  were  connected  with  events  and  results,  of 
which  he  never  dreamed.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  ingenuous  and  candid  mind  to  withhold 
admiration  of  the  character  of  the  man,  as  de 
veloped  and  illustrated  at  Oxford.  He  stands 
before  us,  the  able,  thorough,  and  accomplished 
scholar.  His  efforts  to  improve  himself,  his 
associates,  and  his  pupils,  in  sound  and  varied 
learning,  were  energetic,  unremitting,  and  suc 
cessful.  His  standard  of  religious  character 
was  exalted  to  the  utmost  elevation  of  the 

moral  sublime.     His   benevolence  to  human 
6 
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kind  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  his  self-denying 
and  ever-spontaneous  efforts  to  do  good.  His 
well-balanced,  systematic,  and  methodical  mor 
al  and  mental  organization  is  seen  in  his  scru 
pulous  regard  for  the  order  and  usages  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  in  his  regular  plan  of  doing 
every  thing  by  rule.  His  subjection  to  the  im 
pulses  of  conscience  and  to  sentiments  of  duty, 
is  evinced  by  his  ever-readiness  to  do  and  to 
dare  any  thing  he  thought  he  ought  to  do. 
Added  to  all  these  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
was  an  unfaltering  trust  in  Providence.  The 
hand  of  Providence  was  the  cynosure  to  which 
his  eye  was  ever  directed.  In  sunshine  and  in 
storm  he  guided  his  bark  wherever  Providence 
opened  the  way.  Scrupulously  as  he  regarded 
the  order  of  the  Church,  he  would  not  long  de 
liberate  between  the  Church  and  Providence. 
If  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  he 
would  choose  to  do  it  canonically,  if  he  could, 
but  uncanonically  rather  than  not  at  all.  When 
new  circumstances  arose,  and  an  anomalous 
course  was  presented  to  him,  he  was  diffident 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  took  time  to  deliber 
ate  and  to  ask  counsel.  But  when  he  had  once 
settled  the  matter,  and  determined  on  what 
seemed  right  and  proper,  he  was  inflexible. 
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When  he  was  once  resolved,  none,  as  his  broth 
er  Samuel  once  said,  but  the  God  that  made 
his  mind,  could  move  it.  Such  a  combination 
of  peculiar  traits,  forming  his  character,  never 
met  in  any  other  man.  He  was  formed,  fitted, 
and  preserved  by  divine  Providence  for  the 
magnificent  enterprises  in  which  he  acted  so 
prominent  a  part,  and  whose  workings,  deep 
ening  and  widening  for  a  century,  have  already 
produced  results  scarcely  less  important  than 
those  of  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER   IY. 
WESLEY  IN  AMERICA. 

SAMUEL  WESLEY  had  been  engaged,  for 
k.)  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  writ 
ing  a  very  learned  work  on  the  book  of  Job. 
The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen ;  and  the 
good  man  hoped  her  royal  bounty  might  be 
thereby  secured,  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants 
of  his  family,  whom  he  left  fortuneless.  The 
work  was  nearly  out  of  press  at  the  time  he 
died.  John  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  book 
to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  in  the  name  of 
his  departed  father.  In  the  autumn  of  1765, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  and  was  astonished  to  find  her  romping 
and  cutting  up,  like  any  plebeian  girl,  with  her 
maids.  She,  however,  suspended  her  sport, 
received  the  book  from  his  hand,  gave  him 
many  compliments  and  smiles,  but  nothing  for 
his  poor  mother  and  sisters,  looked  at  the  bind 
ing,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  went  at  her  play 
again.  He  arose  up,  bowed,  and  withdrew.  So 
the  royal  favor,  in  this  case,  did  not  amount  to 
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much.  The  smile  of  Queen  Caroline  would  be 
valued  by  a  sensible  man  no  higher  than  the 
smiles  of  any  other  good-looking  woman.  It 
would  neither  feed  nor  clothe  the  widow  and 
her  children. 

In  one  of  his  excursions,  during  the  summer, 
to  London,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  moun 
tain  labor,  but  mouse  delivery,  of  this  book,  he 
met  with  an  adventure  of  much  importance  to 
him— the  beginning  of  an  unexpected  chapter 
in  his  history.  He  met,  in  the  city,  an  old 
friend — Dr.  Burton — for  whom  he  had  great 
esteem ;  and  he  was  informed  by  the  Doctor, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
America,  had  been  looking  about  for  proper 
persons  to  send  to  the  colony,  to  preach  to  the 
settlers  and  to  the  Indians,  and  had  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him,  and  some  of  his  Oxford  friends. 
The  next  day  he  was  introduced,  by  the  Doctor, 
to  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony, 
and  the  wrhole  matter  was  discussed.  Attach 
ed,  as  Wesley  was,  to  Oxford,  the  proposition, 
to  go  on  the  mission  to  America,  did  not,  at 
first,  strike  him  favorably.  He  raised  several 
objections,  which  the  trustees  labored  hard  to 
obviate,  till  he  began  to  think  of  the  project 
with  favor  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  consult 
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his  friends.  He  went  to  Epwortli  to  consult 
his  mother,  whose  staff  and  chief  support  he 
was,  and  who,  he  supposed,  would  be  deeply 
grieved  at  his  leaving  her.  "  Had  I,"  said  the 
noble  woman,  "twenty  sons,  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  them  all  so  employed,  though  I  might 
never  see  them  more."  His  sister  Emily,  with 
whom  his  mother  was  intending  to  take  up  her 
home,  said,  "Go,  my  brother,"  and  his  brother, 
Samuel,  also  joined  with  the  mother  and  the 
sister.  Wesley,  however,  still,  for  a  long  time, 
hesitated.  He  consulted  several  able  and  dis 
tinguished  men,  and  they  all  advised  him  to 
go.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  uniform  prac 
tice  of  John  Wesley,  in  all  matters  of  interest, 
to  consult  those  in  whose  opinions  he  had  con 
fidence,  and  then,  with  all  the  facts  before  him, 
deliberately  think  the  matter  out  for  himself. 
The  advice  of  friends  served  only  as  facts  on 
which,  in  connection  with  other  facts,  he  based 
his  decisions.  Having  obtained  all  the  aid  he 
could,  from  the  information  and  opinions  of 
others,  he  made  his  decision  from  the  conclu 
sions  of  his  own  independent  mind. 

He  would  never  decide  on  any  matter,  till  he 
had  what  he  conceived  a  good  reason  for  it. 
He  believed  that  the  Lord  has  three  modes  of 
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guiding  men  in  the  way  he  would  have  them 
go.  These  methods  are  suited  to  the  different 
construction  of  men's  minds.  "  To  some  men, 
the  Lord  gives  a  divine  impression,  that  what 
is  proposed  in  any  particular  case,  not  expressly 
defined  in  Scripture,  is  of  him.  To  others, 
who  are  more  sober  in  their  mental  constitu 
tion,  he  gives  an  apt  and  convincing  Scripture. 
To  others,  he  gives  a  clear  reason  for  that  par 
ticular  line  of  duty  which  they  should  then 
adopt."  He  said,  in  his  latter  days,  that 
though  he  had  found,  during  his  life,  Provi 
dence  at  times  using  all  three  methods  to  direct 
him,  yet  he  had  been  led  chiefly  by  means  of 
a  good  reason  for  the  course  he  should  pursue 
in  any  particular  case.  The  reason  of  the 
thing  appeared  so  clear  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  doubt  the  will  of  Providence. 

As  he  was  examining  the  subject  of  going 
to  America  in  all  its  parts,  relations,  and  bear 
ings,  he  saw  many  points  agreeable  to  his  no 
tions.  The  colony  was  new,  having  been  char 
tered  only  four  years.  The  settlers  were  poor 
people.  For  such  the  colony  was  founded.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  benevolent  gentleman, 
who  had  projected  the  plan  of  the  colony,  to 
furnish  a  home  for  the  poor  people  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  The  expenses  of  removal 
of  the  indigent  emigrants  from  England  to 
Georgia  were  defrayed  by  the  trustees.  Suf 
ficient  land  for  a  convenient  farm  was  given  to 
each  settler  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony.  Mr. 
"Wesley  had  always  been  the  poor  man's  friend, 
and  the  poor  man's  minister.  He  was  now, 
therefore,  prompted  by  humanity  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  these  poor  and  scattered 
souls  in  the  distant  wilderness  of  America. 
There,  too,  wras  the  American  Indian,  roaming 
in  his  native  forest,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
God,  of  Christianity,  of  hope,  nor  of  heaven. 
The  heart  of  Wesley  yearned  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  him ;  to  kneel  with  him,  in  his  rude 
wigwam,  and  offer  up  the  prayer  of  faith  to 
the  great  Being  who  "made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men."  Wesley  was  passionately 
fond  of  retirement.  He  fancied  he  could  not 
be  truly  religious — could  not  attain  and  retain 
the  holiness  of  heart  and  of  life,  for  which  he 
had  been  long  striving,  unless  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  seclusion  nearly  monastic,  and  retire 
ment  nearly  hermitical.  To  secure  a  life  of  re 
tirement,  he  had  been  ready  to  take  a  school 
in  a  secluded  valley  of  Yorkshire.  To  secure 
such  a  life,  modified,  he  had  declined  to  leave 
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his  Fellowship  at  Oxford  for  the  rectory  at 
Epworth.  Where  could  he,  without  relinquish 
ing  his  active  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
find  a  work  so  suited  to  his  views  as  a  mission 
ary,  and  a  place  so  adapted  to  his  purposes,  as 
the  wilds  of  North  America?  There  he  might 
wander,  at  will,  through  the  grand  old  forests, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Al- 
tamaha.  At  sultry  noon  he  might  recline,  in 
devout  contemplation,  uninterrupted  and  unob 
served,  beneath  the  dense  shade  of  the  ever 
green  pine,  whose  tassels,  touched  by  the  wind, 
give  forth  sounds  inimitable,  and  never,  when 
once  heard,  forgotten.  Among  a  people,  sim 
ple-hearted  and  sincere,  he  could  preach  the 
pure  and  unsophisticated  Gospel  of  Christ. 
"There,"  said  he,  "I  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  preaching  to  a  people  not  yet  beguiled  by 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  and  I  may  enforce 
the  plain  truth  of  God  without  its  being  soft 
ened  and  rendered  useless  by  the  comments  of 
men."  Though  a  strict  and  devoted  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  he  was  con 
scious  of  entertaining  sentiments,  on  religious 
experience,  and  on  some  points  of  religious  ob 
servance,  differing  from  most  of  the  ministers 
of  that  Church.  He  conscientiously  believed 
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his  own  notions  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  articles  of  religion,  adopted 
by  the  Church.  The  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  had,  he  thought,  greatly  de 
parted  from  the  true  doctrine  and  correct  prac 
tice.  He  felt  and  saw  the  need  of  reform. 
But  he  well  knew  how  difficult  it  is,  in  an  old 
country,  to  introduce  changes  in  politics,  relig 
ion,  or  manners.  In  America,  where  all  was 
fresh  and  fair,  he  might  find  a  fine  field  of  en 
terprise.  Being  the  earliest  missionary  in  the 
country,  he  could  mold  and  cement  the  relig 
ious  views  and  habits  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  true  and  undistorted  Gospel  pattern. 

In  these  views  he  was  influenced  by  no  mo 
tives  of  ambition.  He  aspired  to  be  the  leader 
of  no  sect  or  party.  He  only  wished  to  do 
good.  All  his  plans  and  enterprises  looked 
toward  the  good  of  humanity.  So  expansive 
and  so  controlling  was  his  benevolence  of  char 
acter,  that,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  he  would 
make  any  personal  sacrifice,  not  involving  his 
own  religious  character.  He  thought  his  means 
of  doing  good  must  be  in  proportion  to  his 
holiness  of  heart  and  of  life.  Therefore,  he 
strove,  first,  to  be  holy,  and,  secondly,  to  be  use 
ful;  judging  rightly,  that  the  second  object 
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would  be  most  surely  obtained  through  the 
first.  "With  these  views  and  purposes,  he  gave 
to  the  trustees  of  Georgia  his  consent  to  go  on 
the  mission.  Not  all  of  his  acquaintances  ap 
proved  his  decision.  One  said  to  him,  "Do 
you  intend  to  become  a  knight-errant?  How 
did  Quixotism  get  into  your  head  ?  You  need 
nothing.  You  have  a  good  provision  for  life. 
You  are  in  a  fair  way  for  promotion.  And  yet, 
you  are  leaving  all,  to  fight  wind-mills."  "  Sir," 
answered  Wesley,  "  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  I 
am  as  very  a  fool  and  madman  as  you  can  con 
ceive.  But  if  that  book  be  of  God,  I  am  sober- 
minded  ;  for  it  declares,  '  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  friends,  or  brethren,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  everlasting  life.' " 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1735,  John  Wesley, 
in  company  with  his  brother  Charles,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  De- 
lamotte,  son  of  a  merchant  of  London,  em 
barked  for  Georgia.  The  vessel  not  sailing  for 
some  days,  he  diligently  improved  the  time  of 
delay,  in  doing  good.  Finding  twenty-six  Ger 
mans  on  board,  he  began  to  study  their  lan 
guage,  in  order  to  converse  with  them.  On 
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Sunday,  he  preached  extempore,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  then  administered  the 
sacrament  to  six  or  seven  communicants. 

Sailing  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  ocean, 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime 
scene.  On  one  side  were  the  ragged  rocks, 
rising  perpendicular  from  the  beach,  and  dashed 
by  the  ever-returning  surge  from  the  deep. 
On  the  other  wras  the  ocean,  fathomless  and 
illimitable.  The  scene  suggested  a  vivid  con 
ception  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
heavens;  who  stretcheth  the  stars  over  the 
empty  space,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothing;  who  hath  fixed  bounds  to  the  sea, 
and  hath  said  unto  it,  hitherto  mayest  thou 
come,  but  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
staid. 

The  voyage  was  stormy  and  boisterous.  They 
passed  through  some  scenes  of  imminent  peril. 
The  winds  roared  about  the  ship,  and  whistled 
as  distinctly  as  a  human  voice.  The  ship 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  shook  with  so  unequal  and  grating  a  mo 
tion,  that  no  one  could  stand  a  moment,  unsup 
ported  by  some  fixture.  Every  few  minutes, 
there  would  corne  against  the  stern  or  sides  of 
the  ship  a  shock,  which  one  would  think  must 
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dash  the  planks  in  pieces.  Then  the  ship  would 
start  ahead,  with  a  bounding,  quivering  motion, 
much  resembling  the  tremors  of  an  earthquake. 
In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  when  all  were  ex 
pecting  death,  a  mother  brought  to  Mr.  Wesley 
her  child,  who  had  been  privately  baptized  be 
fore,  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  It  was  a 
touching  scene,  that  mother  leading  her  little 

c5  ?  O 

daughter  by  the  hand  to  the  minister  of  God, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
before  all,  mother,  child,  and  minister,  should 
be  irrecoverably  whelmed  in  the  deep. 

In  the  storm,  Mr.  Wesley  was  greatly  agitated. 
He  was  afraid  to  die.  For  this  condition  of 
mind  he  could  not  account,  but  by  supposing 
he  had  not  yet  sufficient  preparation  for  death. 
His  thoughts  were  directed  the  more  intently 
to  the  subject,  by  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
German  Moravians  during  the  storm.  They 
commenced  religious  service.  In  the  midst  of 
the  introductory  hymn,  the  sea  broke  over, 
split  the  mainsail,  covered  the  ship,  and  poured 
in  between  decks,  as  if  the  great  deep  had 
already  swallowed  up  ship  and  passengers. 
The  Moravians,  heeding  not  the  danger,  nor 
affected  by  the  screams  of  the  English  passen 
gers,  calmly  sung  on.  Wesley  afterward  asked 
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one  of  them,  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  -"1 
thank  God,"  answered  he,  "no."  Were  not 
the  women  and  children  afraid?  "No,"  said 
the  Moravian,  "our  women  and  children  are 
not  afraid  to  die."  By  conversing  more  fully 
with  this  pious  people,  Wesley  became  con 
vinced  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  of 
religious  experience  he  had  never  attained — 
they  lived,  and  moved,  and  breathed,  in  an 
atmosphere,  of  whose  transparent  purity,  and 
summer-evening  tranquillity,  he  could  form  little 
conception.  Between  a  mind  calmed  like  theirs, 
by  the  love  of  God,  and  one  torn  up  by  the 
storms  of  earthly  passion,  there  was,  he  said, 
as  much  difference,  as  between  a  smooth  and 
tranquil  sea,  and  one  heaving  and  boiling  in 
the  storm.  His  impressions  of  the  want,  in. 
himself,  of  true,  experimental  religion,  were 
rendered  more  marked,  by  a  conversation  he 
held  with  a  Moravian  minister.  It  would  seem, 
that  while  reading  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,"  Wesley  had  entertained,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Taylor,  the  idea  that  one  might 
have  assurance  of  his  personal  justification  be 
fore  God.  But  he  had  never  yet  himself  had 
that  assurance,  nor  had  he  found  one  who  pro 
fessed  to  have  it;  unless  it  be  supposed  that 
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his  father  received  it  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
From  some  of  the  dying  words  of  the  father — 
words,  whose  full  import  the  sons  did  not  seem 
to  understand — there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
had  received  the  full  assurance  of  faith — the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  But  now,  John  Wesley 
had  met  an  active  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
could  in  truth  say,  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  "The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 
During  the  voyage,  Mr.  Wesley  and  his 
friends  adopted  a  very  regular,  and  somewhat 
abstemious  mode  of  living.  From  four  to  five 
o'clock,  the  time  was  devoted  to  private  devo 
tion  ;  from  five  to  seven,  to  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Bible;  at  seven,  was  the  breakfast 
hour;  at  eight,  public  prayers;  from  nine  to 
twelve,  he  studied  German;  at  twelve,  they 
met,  to  give  each  other  an  account  of  what 
they  had  done  since  their  last  meeting,  and  of 
what  they  intended  to  do  before  the  next ;  at 
one,  they  dined;  from  dinner  till  four,  they 
read  to  those  whom  each  had  voluntarily  taken 
in  charge,  and  instructed  them,  as  occasion  re 
quired  ;  at  four,  were  the  evening  prayers,  when 
the  children  were  catechised  and  instructed  be 
fore  the  congregation ;  at  five,  private  prayer ; 
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from  six  to  seven,  each  read  in  his  room  to  two 
or  three  of  the  passengers ;  at  seven,  he  joined 
the  Moravians,  in  their  public  service ;  at  eight, 
they  met  again,  to  exhort  and  instruct  one  an 
other  ;  at  nine,  they  went  to  bed,  "  where  nei 
ther  the  roaring  of  the  sea  nor  the  motion  of 
the  ship  could  take  away  the  refreshing  sleep 
which  God  gave"  them.  They  relinquished 
the  use  of  wine  and  animal  food,  subsisting, 
chiefly,  on  rice  and  biscuit,  and  eating  only 
two  meals  a  day. 

About  the  first  of  February,  the  ship  came 
to  anchor  in  the  Savannah  river.  The  next 
day,  the  passengers  first  set  foot  on  American 
soil.  They  proceeded  to  a  rising  ground,  amidst 
a  grove  of  pines,  appearing,  from  their  ever 
green  drapery,  like  the  "bloom  of  spring  in  the 
depth  of  winter,"  and  all  kneeled  down  and 
returned  thanks  to  God.  Not  yet  having  de 
termined  on  his  future  course,  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  colleagues  made  the  ship  headquarters  for 
some  days,  sallying  out  occasionally  on  excur 
sions  of  observation.  Some  of  the  Indians 
came  on  board,  and,  through  an  interpreter, 
informed  Mr.  Wesley  they  were  glad  he  had 
come;  but  they  could  not  promise  him  much 
success,  in  preaching  to  the  people.  They  had 
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desired  to  hear  the  word ;  but  now  they  were 
all  in  confusion  and  war.  They  promised  to 
speak  to  the  wise  men  of  their  nation.  They 
did  not  wish  to  be  made  Christians  in  the  way 
the  Spaniards  made  Christians.  They  would 
like  to  be  instructed  before  they  were  baptized. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Wesleys  took  boat,  and 
passing  by  Savannah,  without  even  calling  at 
the  place,  made  a  visit  to  the  Indians.  Find 
ing  no  one  with  whom  they  could  hold  any 
communication,  at  home,  they  returned,  calling 
on  the  chief  magistrate  of  Savannah — Mr. 
Causton — as  they  came  back,  and  then  went  on 
board  the  ship.  Being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  Indian  language,  and  finding  other 
obstacles  to  success  among  them,  in  the  scat 
tered  and  confused  condition  of  the  tribe  near 
Savannah — the  Creeks — and  not  having  suffi 
cient  information  yet  of  the  other  great  tribe 
in  the  state — the  Choctaws — the  missionaries 
decided  to  spend  some  time  in  preaching  to  the 
settlers.  Charles  Wesley  and  Mr.  Ingham 
went  to  Frederica,  on  the  Altamaha.  John 
and  Mr.  Delamotte  remained  at  Savannah. 
Mr.  Wesley  was  pleased  with  Savannah.  He 
thought  the  place  beautiful  and  healthy.  He 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  people,  and  diligently 
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labored  to  do  them  good.  Intending  always  to 
enter,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  work  of  his 
main  design  in  coming  to  America — the  preach 
ing  to  the  Indians — he  was  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  an  opening.  He  desired  to  go  among  the 
Choctaws :  as  they  appeared  less  corrupted  by 
intercourse  with  the  whites  than  the  Creeks. 
But  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  on  being  informed  of  his 
design,  objected,  on  account  of  the  inexpediency 
of  leaving  Savannah  without  a  minister.  Con 
sulting  his  friends,  who  advised  him  not  to  go 
yet,  he  concluded  to  remain  at  Savannah,  till 
Providence  should  more  fully  prepare  the  way 
to  the  Indian  mission.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  he  acted,  while  in 
America,  as  chaplain  to  the  colony.  He,  how 
ever,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversa 
tion,  through  interpreters,  with  parties  of  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  From  all  he  could 
learn  of  their  condition,  he  could  see  little  pros 
pect  of  usefulness  among  them.  They  were  all 
in  a  ferment  and  confusion.  They  were  all  at 
war,  and  had,  as  they  said,  no  time  to  do  any 
thing  but  fight.  They  promised  that,  if  ever 
their  ;c  beloved  ones"  gave  them  peace,  they 
would  hear  the  great  word.  He,  therefore,  be 
came  more  resigned  to  his  detention  in  Savan- 
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nah.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  all  the  time 
in  the  city.  He  occasionally  made  excursions, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  other  places  in  Geor 
gia,  and  in  South  Carolina.  In  these  excur 
sions,  he  met  with  some  curious  adventures. 
On  his  passage  from  Savannah  to  Frederica,  in 
a  flat-boat,  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  cloak,  and 
laid  down  to  sleep,  on  the  quarter-deck.  In 
the  midst  of  the  night,  while  in  a  sound  sleep, 
he  rolled  off  into  the  sea ;  nor  did  he  wake,  till 
he  found  his  mouth  full  of  water.  Suspecting, 
at  last,  what  had  happened,  and  finding  out 
where  he  was,  he  swam  round  to  the  boat,  and 
crawled  up,  most  essentially  wet,  but  not  other 
wise  harmed.  He  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  drenched  in  thunder-showers,  soaked 
in  drizzly  storms,  chilled  by  the  dews,  and 
scorched  by  the  heat.  Yet  he  sustained  it  all, 
without  injury,  and  concluded  any  one,  whose 
constitution  had  not  been  injured  by  a  "gen 
teel  education,  might  do  the  same." 

At  one  time,  he  set  out,  with  Mr.  Delamotte 
and  a  guide,  to  walk  to  a  village  some  distance 
from  Savannah.  Having  gone  on  two  or  three 
hours,  the  guide  frankly  told  them  he  did  not 
know  where  they  were.  On  they  went,  how 
ever  thinking  they  could  not  be  far  from  their 
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destination.  Soon,  they  plunged  into  a  cypress 
swamp.  They  could  not  get  around;  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  get  back  to  Savannah ; 
so  they  waded  on,  through  water  breast  high. 
When  they  had  got  fairly  through,  it  was  night. 
Weary,  wet,  chilled,  and  hungry,  they  lay  down 
on  the  damp  ground,  in  the  pathless  forest,  to 
wait  for  morning.  It  was  a  bitter  December 
night.  Their  clothes  froze  stiff;  but  they  arose 
in  the  morning,  and  made  their  way  back  to 
Savannah,  without  any  further  injury. 

On  another  occasion,  he  attempted  to  pass, 
with  two  or  three  other  persons,  from  Perrys- 
burg  to  Port  Royal.  They  started  on  a  line  of 
blazed  trees.  Having  walked  from  early  morn 
ing  till  eleven  o'clock,  they  fell  into  a  swamp, 
and  having  lost  the  blaze,  they  wandered  about 
till  near  two  o'clock.  They  then  found  another 
blaze,  which  they  followed  till  it  forked.  Fol 
lowing  one  of  the  forks  through  a  thicket, 
nearly  impassable,  they  soon  came  to  its  term 
ination.  Making  their  way  back,  through 
the  thicket,  to  the  forks,  they  followed  the  other 
blaze  till  that,  too,  ended.  It  was  now  sunset. 
They  had  eaten  nothing  but  a  little  piece  of 
gingerbread,  and  had  found  no  water  for  the 
whole  day.  Thirsty,  hungry,  and  weary,  they 
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must  pass  the  night  in  the  woods.  Thrusting 
a  stick  into  the  ground,  and  finding  its  end 
moist,  they  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
found  water.  They  had  a  bit  of  gingerbread 
still  left.  So  they  thanked  God,  drank,  were 
refreshed,  and  then  laid  down  on  the  ground ; 
and,  though  it  was  the  third  of  December,  and, 
of  course,  sharply  cold,  slept  till  morning.  In 
the  morning — the  morning  of  the  Sabbath — 
they  arose,  neither  faint  nor  weary,  and  resolved 
to  make  one  trial  more  to  find  a  path  to  Port 
Royal.  But  the  farther  they  went,  the  thicker 
grew  the  woods.  Despairing  of  getting  out  in 
that  direction,  they  judged  it  best  to  retrace,  if 
they  could,  their  steps.  Fortunately,  Wesley 
had,  as  he  had  been  toiling  along  the  day  before, 
through  the  pathless  forest,  broken  down,  with 
out  design,  small  bushes  and  twigs.  By  this 
happy  circumstance,  they  were  enabled  to  keep 
on  their  trail,  and,  before  night,  reach  the  house 
of  the  old  man  who  had  directed  them,  the 
day  before,  to  follow  the  blazed  line. 

Wesley  spent,  in  America,  about  two  years. 
His  mission  proved  a  failure.  The  wars  in 
which  the  Indian  tribes  were  engaged,  pre 
vented  his  doing  any  thing  for  them,  and  the 
settlers  proved  a  graceless  set  of  hard  cases,  on 
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whom  little  impression  for  good  could  be  made. 
Mr.  Wesley  was,  at  that  time,  a  high  Church 
man.     He  thought  that  the  rules  of  the  Church 
were  made,  not  to  be  mended  nor  evaded,  but 
to  be  kept.     He  believed  that  the  practice  of 
most   ministers   in   England   was   not,  in    all 
cases,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  inten 
tion  of  the  rubrics  and  canons  of  the  Church. 
In  his  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
America,  he  adhered  strictly,  regardless  of  the 
precedents  or  practices  of  others,  to  what  he 
considered  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Church  Constitution,  under  which  he  held  his 
authority  to  preach  the  Gospel.     "Without  re 
spect  of  persons,  he  was  unsparing  in  his  re 
proof  and  rebukes  of  those  who  violated  Church 
regulation  or  good  morals.     Privately  and  pub 
licly  he   reasoned,    declaimed,   and    exhorted 
against  every  species  of  vice  or  error  to  wrhich 
he   saw  the   people   addicted.     He   used  the 
plainest  possible  language;  so  that  there  was 
no  mistaking  his   meaning.     In   addition  to 
public  service,  he  daily  visited  his  parishioners 
from  house  to  house,  seizing  the  time,  from 
twelve  to  three  o'clock,  when  the  heat  would 
confine  the  people  to  their  houses.     He  formed 
the  more  serious  of  the  people  into  classes,  to 
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meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  reprove,  instruct, 
and  exhort  one  another.  The  people  of  the 
colony  had  not  been  used  to  so  rigid  Church 
discipline,  nor  to  so  plain  preaching.  They 
did  not  like,  they  said,  to  hear  themselves 
abused.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  religion.  They  had  never  heard  of 
such  religion  before.  They  had  been  permitted 
to  dance,  and  to  drink,  and  to  hunt,  and  to  fish 
on  Sunday.  But  now  they  were  required  to 
attend  Church  all  day.  They,  indeed,  dare  not 
hear  him  preach,  lest  his  sermon  should  prove 
a  satire  on  themselves.  Being,  in  fact,  con 
victed  in  their  consciences,  that  they  furnished 
occasion  for  plain  preaching,  and  that  Mr. 
Wesley's  severest  reproofs  were  deserved  by 
them,  they  had  but  to  reform  or  get  rid  of  him. 
They  began,  as  was  natural,  most  cordially  to 
hate  him.  They  finally  succeeded,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  driving  him  from  the  country.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  injustice  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
God  gave  them,  in  subsequent  years,  pastors 
after  their  own  hearts.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  trav 
els  in  the  south,  in  1845,  was  informed  l>y  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  that,  so  profligate  and 
immoral  were  the  ministers  sent  to  the  southern 
colonies  in  early  times,  as  to  create  in  the  minds 
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of  serious  people,  against  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  a  prejudice,  which  imposes, 
even  now,  on  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  the  necessity  of  extreme  strictness,  aus 
terity,  and  asceticism,  in  order  to  efface  the 
stigma  transmitted  to  them  from  colonial  times. 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  "Wesley.  He  con 
sidered  him  a  man  of  great  ability — a  man, 
superior  to  every  influence  which  usually  cap 
tivates  human  nature.  He  ardently  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  such  a  man,  in  ac 
complishing  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  enter 
prises  of  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia. 
But  Mr.  Wesley's  religion,  or  enthusiasm,  as 
the  governor  chose  to  call  it,  stood,  immovably, 
an  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  strict  regard  for 
Church  regulations,  so  high  a  standard  of  moral 
action,  so  perfect  a  rule  of  religious  life,  could, 
in  no  way,  accord  with  the  temper  and  charac 
ter  of  the  colony.  If,  by  any  means,  Mr.  Wes 
ley's  notions  could  be  modified ;  if  his  severity 
could  be  relaxed,  his  austerity  softened,  his 
rigidity  become  flexible,  his  course  of  life  less 
eccentric,  and  his  standard  of  piety  less  trans 
cendental,  no  man,  the  governor  thought,  could 
be  more  useful,  in  accomplishing  the  great 
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work,  which  he,  and  the  trustees  of  the  colony, 
had  projected.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
effect,  if  possible,  by  any  means  in  his  power, 
the  reform  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  the 
missionary,  that  thereby  the  only  obstacle  to 
complete  success  in  the  magnanimous  enter 
prise  he  had  so  much  at  heart  might  be  removed. 
He,  therefore,  set  himself  to  inventing  some 
means  of  operating  on  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe  well  knew  the  influence  of 
the  affections  over  the  opinions  and  conduct, 
and  of  woman  over  the  affections  of  man.  The 
father  of  the  human  race  had  fallen  from  per 
fection  and  Paradise,  and  the  great  and  wise 
Solomon  had  been  turned  away  from  the  wor 
ship  of  the  only  and  true  God,  through  the 
influence  of  conjugal  affection.  Who  knew 
but  Wesley,  in  the  conjugal  lap  of  some  Delilah, 
might  suffer  his  vigilant  ecclesiastical  discipline 
to  sleep,  his  eccentric  points  of  character  to  be 
smoothed  off,  and  himself  to  become  like  other 
men?  The  governor  determined,  at  least,  to 
try  the  experiment. 

There  was,  at  Savannah,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Causton,  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  a  Miss 
Sophia  Hopkey,  niece  of  Mr.  Causton's  wife. 
She  was  a  lady  of  elegant  person,  gentle  man- 
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ners,  and  accomplished  education.  To  her,  the 
governor  proposed  marriage  with  Mr.  Wesley, 
could  he  be  brought,  by  any  means,  into  the 
engagement.  The  suggestion  proved  agreeable 
to  her.  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  man  of  pure  char 
acter  and  distinguished  abilities.  Connection 
with  such  a  man  would  secure  her,  in  society, 
a  station  of  commanding  influence.  It  was 
true,  he  was  ascetic,  and  somewhat  eccentric  in 
his  habits ;  but  she  doubted  not,  when  she  once 
had  him,  she  could  easily  cure  him  of  all  his 
enthusiastic  notions,  and,  by  her  gentle  dal 
liance,  arrest  his  eccentricities,  and,  by  the 
plastic  power  of  love,  mold  his  character  into  a 
new  shape.  To  arrest  his  attention,  to  make 
an  impression  on  his  heart,  and,  finally,  to  cap 
tivate  him,  through  his  affections,  might  require 
some  crafty  art,  and,  perhaps,  some  dissimula 
tion.  But,  then,  her  motive  being  to  correct 
the  extravagant  notions  of  a  good  and  great 
man,  rendering  him  more  happy  himself,  and 
more  useful  to  society,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  a  good  husband  for  herself,  she  had 
not  much  conscientious  scruple  in  acting  her 
part  in  the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  "Miss 
Sophy "  was  introduced  to  Wesley,  as  a  "  sin 
cere  inquirer  after  the  way  of  eternal  life." 
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Believing  her  sincere,  he,  of  course,  gave  her, 
as  he  would  all  other  persons  in  a  similar  state 
of  mind,  such  instructions  as  he  judged  neces 
sary,  and  became,  as  he  never  failed  to  become, 
with  all  who  placed  themselves  under  his  relig 
ious  counsel  and  guidance,  personally  and 
deeply  interested  in  her.  As  he  ever  appeared 
willing  to  give  his  people  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  having  actually 
taught  school  in  Savannah,  she,  desiring  an 
opportunity  for  closer  intimacy,  ventured  to 
ask  him  to  give  her  lessons  in  French.  Benev 
olent  and  unsuspecting,  he  cheerfully  consented. 
By  her  docility,  ready  acquisition  of  knowl 
edge,  good  taste,  and  sound  understanding,  she 
readily  installed  herself  in  his  good  opinion. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Wesley  fell  sick  of  fever, 
and  was  confined  for  several  days.  Unsolicited, 
the  lady  became  his  nurse.  Day  and  night 
she  watched,  sleepless  and  weariless,  over  him, 
manifesting  the  most  intense  anxiety  for  his 
recovery.  Judging  correctly  of  his  taste  in 
dress,  she  arranged  herself  simply,  neatly,  ele 
gantly,  in  pure  white.  Gliding  softly  into  the 
room,  looking  lovingly  upon  him,  then  slipping 
out  after  something  for  his  comfort,  she  seemed, 
to  his  fevered  senses,  a  ministering  angel,  from 
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the  spirit  land.  And  when  he  awoke  from  his 
delirium,  or  aroused  from  his  lethargy,  so  gentle, 
so  tender,  so  endearing  were  her  attentions, 
he  verily  thought  her  the  most  loving  and 
affectionate  among  the  daughters  of  men.  ]STo 
man,  that  is  a  man,  can  stand,  without  being 
affected  by  them,  such  attentions.  Much  less 
could  Wesley,  in  whose  nature  the  heart  was 
second  only  to  the  conscience  in  motive  power, 
resist  the  influence  of  so  devoted  and,  ap 
parently,  sincere  affection.  On  his  recovery, 
therefore,  he  was  fully  prepared,  in  mind  and 
in  heart,  to  treat  his  fair  admirer  with  more 
than  common  complaisance. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Delamotte,  had  been  an  at 
tentive  observer  of  passing  events.  He  thought 
he  saw  appearances  of  dissimulation,  art,  and 
intrigue.  He  suspected  "Miss  Sophy's"  seri 
ousness  was  assumed  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
her  devoted  attention  to  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  set 
purpose  and  ulterior  design  not  wholly  consist 
ent  with  disinterested  benevolence.  He  went 
to  Mr.  Wesley,  like  a  man,  and  like  a  fearless 
friend,  and  plainly  told  him  what  he  sus 
pected  of  Miss  Sophy's  design,  and  asked  him 
plumply  "if  he  intended  to  marry  her?"  Mr. 
Wesley  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and  exceeding- 
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ly  embarrassed  by  the  question.  He  evidently 
had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her ; 
but  he  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  that  de 
cision.  He  had  never  avowed  love  to  the  lady ; 
but  his  heart  was  entangled  and  captive  in  the 
silken  web  she  had  woven  around  it.  To  Mr. 
Delainotte  he  gave  no  satisfactory  answer,  but 
being  aroused,  by  the  question,  from  the  sooth 
ing  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  went  to 
the  Moravian  Bishop,  in  whose  piety  and  dis 
cretion  he  had  great  confidence,  and  consulted 
him  on  the  subject.  The  Bishop  answered, 
that  marriage  was  surely  lawful,  but  whether 
it  was  then  expedient  for  him,  and  whether  that 
lady  was  a  proper  person  for  him,  were  sub 
jects  which  should  be  maturely  considered. 
Being  greatly  perplexed,  he  proposed  the  sub 
ject  for  the  deliberation  of  the  elders  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  They  met,  and  Mr.  Dela 
inotte  with  them,  and  seriously  and  carefully 
considered  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Wesley  called  to 
learn  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  "Will 
you,"  said  the  Bishop,  "abide  by  our  decis 
ion  ?"  After  hesitating,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
for  some  time,  Wesley  answered,  "I  will." 
"Then,"  said  the  Bishop,  "we  advise  you  to 
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proceed  no  further  in  this  business."  "The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  answered  Wesley. 
It  is  plain  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
consider  the  decision,  which  the  elders  might 
make,  as  an  indication  of  the  design  of  Provi 
dence.  Yet  so  much  had  he  become  attached 
to  the  lady,  that  he  hardly  felt  willing  to  trust 
too  implicitly  to  their  judgment.  He  might 
have  serious  doubts  of  any  substantial  ground 
for  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Delamotte.  To  re 
fuse  a  heart  and  a  hand  so  frankly  offered  to 
him,  might  seem  a  sacrifice  not  demanded. 
To  withdraw  his  affections  from  one  who  had 
treated  him  with  so  much  attention  and  kind 
ness,  and  who  evidently  loved  him,  might  seem 
ungrateful,  ungenerous,  and  cruel.  He,  there 
fore,  could  not  rudely  repel  her,  nor  violently 
break  away  from  her.  He,  however,  behaved 
with  great  caution,  and  carefully  avoided  every 
thing  that  might  continue  the  intimacy  with 
her.  The  lady  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
change  in  his  conduct,  and  was  evidently  pain 
ed  and  grieved.  Soon  after  this  a  lady,  who 
had  been  passenger  in  the  same  ship  which 
brought  Mr.  Wesley  to  America,  and  who  had 
been  privy  to  the  plot  of  the  governor,  to  en 
trap  Mr.  Wesley  into  marriage  with  Miss 
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Sophy,  came  to  him,  and,  under  an  injunction 
of  secrecy,  revealed  to  him  the  whole  matter. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  to  believe  the 
woman,  but  her  story  induced  him  to  continue 
his  cautious  course  of  conduct.  Though  he 
faithfully  kept  the  secret  of  his  informer,  yet 
he  could  hardly  treat  Mr.  Oglethorpe  with  as 
much  cordiality  as  formerly;  and  one  day  he 
dropped  some  expressions  in  his  presence,  which 
made  him  change  his  color,  and  betray  much 
agitation  of  mind.  The  expression  of  the  gov 
ernor's  countenance,  on  this  occasion,  added  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  conviction,  that  Mr.  Delamotte 
was  right  in  his  suspicions,  and  the  Moravian 
elders  in  their  decision.  Yet  he  could  not 
wholly  give  up  his  friend,  the  governor,  nor  his 
admirer,  the  lady.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  soon  left 
for  England,  where  he  fell  into  difficulty,  from 
charges  presented  against  him  for  maladminis 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  his 
distress,  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
of  kindness  and  encouragement,  saying,  that 
though  he  himself  had,  perhaps,  had  some 
cause  to  complain  of  him,  yet  he  prayed  God 
to  deliver  him  from  his  enemies ;  that  though 
all  others  should  revile  him,  yet  would  not  he ; 
and  that  the  grievance  he  had  suffered  from 
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him  could  not,  from  his  heart,  eradicate  the 
affection  he  had  entertained  for  him. 

So  fondly,  we  might  say  pertinaciously,  did 
his  heart  still  linger  about  the  memory  of  his 
fair  admirer,  that  he  could  not  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  give  her  up,  till  she  relieved  him 
from  all  choice  and  responsibility  in  the  mat 
ter  by  marrying  another  man.  Though  his 
judgment  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  his 
friend  Delamotte  and  the  Moravian  elders,  yet 
his  heart  was  not  reconciled  to  the  sacrifice, 
till  circumstances  came  to  his  aid.  When  he 
saw  the  lady  married,  he  became  reconciled 
like  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  and  no 
longer  doubted  that  Providence  had  ordered  it 
all  for  good,  which  he  might  not  see  now,  but 
which  should  be  hereafter  revealed.  A  few 
months  after  the  marriage,  he  discovered  new 
and  unexpected  developments  of  dissimula 
tion  in  Miss  Sophy,  now  Mrs.  Williamson,  and 
he  thanked  God  that  he  had  not  been  left  to 
his  own  heart's  desire,  nor  to  his  own  imagina 
tion. 

Though  Mr.  Causton  felt  chagrined  at  the 
failure  of  the  match  between  his  niece  and  Mr. 
Wesley,  yet,  as  he  could  find  no  plausible 
ground  of  complaint,  he  still  showed  a  decent 
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civility  toward  him.  He  had  been  strictly 
charged  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  whatever  else  he 
did,  not  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wesley.  As  Mr. 
Causton,  being  chief  magistrate  of  Savannah, 
was,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Oglethorpe, 
who  had  sailed  for  England,  first  in  power  and 
authority  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Wes 
ley  did  not  choose,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to 
have  any  difficulty  with  him.  It  would  ap 
pear,  too,  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  much  respect, 
and  even  affection  for  him,  and  he  might  not 
think  him  implicated  in  the  plot  of  the  Gov 
ernor  and  Miss  Hopkey. 

Not  a  long  time  elapsed  before  Mr.  Wesley 
observed,  in  the  deportment  of  Mrs.  William 
son,  what  he  thought  demanded  of  him,  as  pas 
tor  of  the  Church,  plain  reproof.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  suifer  faults  in  his  Church  members 
to  pass  unnoticed.  So,  on  a  convenient  time, 
he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Williamson  about  the  matter, 
but  she  took  it  in  high  dudgeon.  He  saw,  at 
once,  he  had  a  hard  customer,  with  whom  he 
should  have  trouble.  He  had  one  invariable 
rule  of  proceeding  in  Church  discipline.  He 
could  not  depart  from  it  out  of  respect  to  any 
person  whatever.  Yet,  if  he  applied  that  rule 
to  Mrs.  Williamson,  she  and  her  friends  might 
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charge  him  with  intention  of  administering 
public  punishment  for  private  wrongs.  The 
very  appearance  of  personal  feeling  he  would 
avoid.  Yet  he  must  do  his  duty.  He  desired, 
however,  so  to  act  as  to  avoid  all  cause  of 
offense  to  Mr.  Causton,  whom  he  still  deemed 
his  friend.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  him,  say 
ing,  that  they  had  always  been  friends,  and  he 
earnestly  desired  they  might  ever  thus  con 
tinue.  But  their  friendship  was  in  danger  of 
a  rupture,  unless  Mr.  Causton  would  allow  him 
to  do,  without  respect  of  persons,  in  the  execu 
tion  of  his  office,  what  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
do.  Mr.  Causton  called  for  an  explanation. 
"I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  "it  may  become  the 
duty  of  my  office  to  repel  one  of  your  own 
family  from  the  communion."  "If,"  replied 
Mr.  Causton,  "  you  repel  me  or  my  wife,  I  shall 
require  a  legal  reason.  But  I  shall  trouble 
myself  about  none  else.  Let  them  look  to 
themselves." 

Stung  with  resentment  at  the  reproof  Mr. 
Wesley  had  given  her,  Mrs.  Williamson  ab 
sented  herself  from  the  communion  for  several 
weeks.  She  thus,  in  addition  to  the  causes  for 
which  she  had  been  reproved,  rendered  her 
self  liable  to  repulsion  under  the  rules  of  the 
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Church,  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  rigidly  adhered, 
without  respect  of  persons.  These  rules  re 
quired  every  person,  who  had  absented  him 
self  from  the  communion  for  a  time,  to  report 
to  the  Church  his  name  the  day  before  he  in 
tended  to  communicate  again ;  and  if  any  per 
son  had  done  wrong  to  his  neighbors  by  word 
or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  were  thereby 
offended,  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table  till  he  had  openly  declared  him 
self  to  have  truly  repented.  Mrs.  Williamson, 
having  absented  herself,  having  not  reported 
herself  as  desirous  of  returning,  having  given 
offense  to  some  of  the  congregation,  having 
made  no  acknowledgment,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  rules,  presenting  herself  at  the  communion 
table,  was  repelled  by  Mr.  Wesley. 

The  very  next  day  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him,  and  he  wras  brought  before  the 
recorder  and  bailiff,  charged,  by  Mr.  William 
son,  with  having  defamed  his  wife,  and  having, 
without  cause,  refused  to  administer  to  her  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  a  public  con 
gregation.  Mr.  Wesley,  on  being  called  on  by 
the  bailiff  for  his  defense,  answered,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  charge  was  untrue,  and  that 
the  second  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
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civil  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 
The  bailiff  informed  him  that  he  must  appear 
at  the  next  court  to  be  held  for  Savannah. 

Mr.  Causton  now  openly  commenced  an  un 
generous,  uncompromising,  and  dishonorable 
course  of  hostility  to  Mr.  Wesley.  His  niece, 
he  said,  was  not  to  be  used  thus.  He  would 
have  satisfaction,  if  it  was  to  be  had  in  the 
world.  He  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  he  would 
never  sheathe  it  till  he  was  avenged.  He  re 
ported,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  that  Mr.  Wesley 
had  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
Mrs.  Williamson,  out  of  revenge,  because  she 
would  not  marry  him.  He  took  the  private 
letters,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  written  to  him 
and  to  Miss  Hopkey,  out  into  the  streets  and 
places  of  public  resort,  and  read,  to  all  who 
would  hear,  garbled  extracts,  making,  as  he 
read,  his  own  comments,  and  inuendos,  and 
slanderous  insinuations.  He  induced  Mrs. 
Williamson  to  sign  and  swear  to  a  paper,  "  in 
sinuating  much  more  than  it  asserted." 

During  all  this  tumult,  Mr.  Wesley  sat  at 
home,  calm  as  a  summer  evening,  having  com 
mitted  his  cause  to  Him,  whose  providence 
overrules  all  things,  even  the  "  wrath  of  man," 
for  good.  He  merely  drew  up  a  statement  of 
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the  facts  in  the  case,  and  read  it,  by  their  re 
quest,  to  his  congregation,  and  there  he  let  the 
matter  rest. 

The  time  for  holding  the  court,  before  which 
Mr.  Wesley's  case  was  to  be  tried,  was  ap 
proaching.  The  names  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  to  form  the  grand  jury,  were  drawn  from 
the  jury-box.  Through  Mr.  Causton's  manage 
ment,  the  jury  consisted  of  forty-four  persons, 
instead  of  fifteen,  the  usual  number.  The 
whole  week  before  court,  Mr.  Causton  was  in 
cessantly  busy  tampering  with  them.  He  was 
talking  with  one  or  another  day  and  night. 
Being  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  having 
power,  patronage,  and  influence,  he  was  not 
slow  in  making  promises  of  favors  and  office 
to  each  one  who  had  any  mercenary  propensity 
or  ambitious  aspiration.  Judging  that  there 
might  be  some  connection  between  the  con 
science  and  the  stomach,  he  plied  them  with 
meats  and  drinks,  keeping  his  doors  open,  his 
table  spread,  and  his  sideboard  furnished  with 
choice  wines,  and  the  best  of  brandy,  and  in 
viting  all  to  come  in,  eat,  drink,  and  be  satis 
fied.  When  court-day  had  come,  and  the 
grand  jury  were  assembled  and  organized,  he 
gave  them  a  long  and  earnest  charge  to  beware 
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of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  oppose  the  new 
and  illegal  authority  which  was  usurped  over 
their  consciences.  Mrs.  Williamson's  affidavit 
having  been  read,  Mr.  Causton  handed  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  list 
of  grievances  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  for 
Savannah,  against  John  Wesley,"  and  request 
ed  them  to  bring  in  the  bill  to  the  court  in  that 
form.  The  jury,  however,  could  not,  with  a 
good  grace,  find  a  bill  without,  at  least,  the 
form  of  examination.  So  they  called  on  Mrs. 
Williamson,  Mr.  Causton,  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Williamson's  testimony,  before  the  jury,  did 
not  fully  sustain  her  affidavit.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Causton's  testimony,  on  oath,  did  not  turn  out 
of  much  account.  The  jury  began  to  suspect 
there  was  something  "rotten  in  Denmark." 
Though  few,  if  any  of  them,  were  personally 
friendly  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  several,  indeed, 
were  personally  hostile  to  him,  and  had  vowed 
revenge,  yet  the  charges  presented  in  Mr. 
Causton's  bill,  being  mostly  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  excited  warm  debates.  Mr.  Causton 
found  they  were  proceeding,  in  their  examina 
tion,  beyond  his  instructions,  and  he  went  to 
them,  and  called  them  to  account  for  traveling 
out  of  the  record.  So  overbearing  and  impru- 
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dent  was  his  deportment,  that  forty-two  out  of 
the  forty-four  formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  in 
quire  into  his  behavior.  This  was  a  poser. 
Finding  he  could  not  manage  the  jury,  in  the 
temper  of  mind  they  had  so  unexpectedly 
manifested,  he  adjourned  the  court  for  two 
weeks. 

The  intervening  time  was  well  employed  by 
him,  in  using  every  possible  means  and  influ 
ence  to  bring  the  jury  to  another  mind.  E"or 
was  he  unsuccessful.  On  meeting,  according 
to  adjournment,  a  majority  agreed  to  find  a 
bill,  consisting  of  ten  counts,  or  charges.  Of 
these  charges,  nine  were  purely  ecclesiastical, 
relating  wholly  to  matters  connected  with  con 
ducting  public  worship  and  administering  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Wesley  denied 
the  right  of  the  court  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
kind  of  complaints.  But  the  tenth  charge, 
which  was,  that  he  had  spoken  and  written  to 
Mrs.  Williamson,  he  acknowledged  to  be  of  a 
secular  nature,  and  the  court  had  a  right  to  try 
him  on  it,  and  he  asked  for  an  immediate  hear 
ing.  The  court,  however,  declined  proceeding. 
In  the  afternoon  he  again  appeared,  and  de 
manded  trial,  but  was  put  off  till  the  next  day. 
The  next  day  he  appeared,  and  the  day  follow- 
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ing,  and,  also,  the  third  day,  demanding  trial ; 
but  he  could  not  be  heard,  because,  as  the  court 
pretended,  Mr.  "Williamson  was  gone  out  of 
town.  The  court  then  adjourned  for  two 
months. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  minor 
ity  of  the  grand  jury  drew  up  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  majority.  It  was  an 
able  paper,  wholly  exonerating  Mr.  Wesley 
from  the  charges  presented  against  him  by  the 
prosecution.  But  Mr.  Causton,  and  his  abet 
tors,  caused  the  affidavit  made  against  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  the  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury, 
in  the  case,  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
in  different  parts  of  America,  thereby  attempt 
ing  to  forestall  public  sentiment,  and  to  excite 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Wesley,  in  the  minds  of 
many  good  people,  who  might  never  have  the 
means  of  coming  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  having  announced 
their  intention  of  returning  to  England  in  the 
first  ship,  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friends  thought 
he  ought  to  go,  also,  in  order,  by  his  presence, 
to  counteract  the  misrepresentations  they  might 
make  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  But  he 
thought  it  more  befitting  his  calling  to  still 
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commit  his  cause  to  Providence,  and  not  be  in 
haste  to  justify  himself,  only  being  ever  ready 
to  give  to  any  one,  who  should  ask  him,  a  rea 
son  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wesley's  enemies,  who 
had,  it  appears,  influence  over  the  court,  did 
not  intend  to  let  the  matter  be  brought  to  trial. 
"No  jury,  however  packed,  could,  with  the  facts 
fairly  before  them,  bring  in  any  other  than  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  And  an  acquittal,  on  the 
charge,  would  be  such  a  defeat  for  them,  and 
such  a  triumph  for  him,  that  they  could  not 
even  think  of  it.  So  their  only  recourse  was 
to  spin  the  matter  out  interminably,  and,  by 
newspaper  reports,  and  by  private  slanders,  so 
annoy  and  injure  him,  as  to  drive  him  from 
the  country.  Therefore,  when  he  appeared  be 
fore  the  court,  at  its  adjourned  session,  on  the 
first  of  IsTovember,  and  again  on  the  twenty- 
third,  asking  for  trial,  he  was  still  put  off.  But 
he  learned,  at  this  time,  that  other  affidavits 
had  been  made ;  one  particularly  affirmed  that 
he  had  abused  Mr.  Oauston  in  his  own  house, 
calling  him  liar,  villain,  and  other  hard  names, 
and  others  affirming  other  things,  which  he 
had  never  said,  nor  done,  nor  thought  of.  He 
now  clearly  perceived  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
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obtaining  justice;  that  those  in  power  were 
combined  to  ruin  him;  and  that  they  could, 
any  day,  procure  evidence  of  words  he  had 
never  spoken,  and  of  deeds  he  had  never  done. 
He,  therefore,  thought  the  time  was  come  for 
him  to  leave  America  and  return  to  England. 
So  thought  his  friends. 

He  determined  to  proceed  boldly,  openly, 
and  above-board.  He  went  directly  to  Mr. 
Causton,  and  told  him  he  was  going  to  leave. 
He  posted  up,  in  public  places  in  the  city, 
notice  of  his  intended  departure.  The  day  ar 
rived  on  which  he  was  to  start  at  noon.  But 
at  ten  o'clock  the  magistrates  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  leave  the  province  till 
he  had  answered  the  charges  alleged  against 
him.  He  replied  that  he  had  appeared  at  six 
or  seven  courts  successively,  in  order  to  meet 
the  charges ;  but,  though  he  had  earnestly  de 
manded  trial,  time  after  time,  yet  they  had 
refused  it.  They  told  him  he  could  not  go 
unless  he  would  give  bonds  to  appear  at 
their  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  in  the 
bill  of  the  grand  jury,  and,  also,  bail  to  answer 
the  action  Mr.  Williamson  had  commenced 
against  him.  He  resolutely  replied,  "  I  will 
givo  neither  bond  nor  bail.  You  know  your 
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business,  and  I  know  mine"  They,  then,  to 
save  appearances,  published  an  order  against 
his  leaving  the  province.  As,  however,  they 
desired,  most  cordially,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
they  took  care  that  no  one  should  enforce  the  or 
der.  He,  therefore,  waited  till  the  evening  tide, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  called  his  people  together, 
at  the  usual  hour  of  evening  prayers,  that  he 
might,  once  more,  hold  religious  communion 
with  the  few  who  were  yet  his  friends — whom 
he  loved,  and  whom  he  might  never  meet  on 
earth  again,  and,  bidding  them  farewell,  pro 
ceeded  to  the  river-side,  where  he  took  passage, 
in  a  small  boat,  for  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  England. 

In  the  history  of  the  circumstances,  under 
which  Mr.  Wesley  was  driven  from  Georgia, 
we  can  but  be  struck  with  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  unworthiness  of  his  chief  enemy — Mr. 
Causton — for  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
colony.  This  man  had  the  confidence  of  Gov 
ernor  Oglethorpe,  who  appointed  him  chief 
magistrate  of  Savannah,  and  invested  him,  in 
his  own  absence,  with  the  supreme  authority. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  Mr.  "Wesley,  even  up 
to  the  very  day  of  the  repulsion  of  Mrs.  "Wil 
liamson.  And  yet,  this  very  man  had  emi- 
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grated  from  England  in  disgrace ;  having  been 
detected  in  a  fraud  upon  the  public  revenue. 
We  have  seen  how  dishonorably  he  demeaned 
himself  toward  Mr.  Wesley,  during  the  pro 
ceedings  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Williamson.  And 
after  Mr.  Wesley  left  Georgia,  this  same  Mr. 
Causton,  having,  by  his  pompous,  harsh,  and 
overbearing  administration  of  affairs,  driven  the 
colony  nearly  to  revolt,  was  finally  detected  in 
the  embezzlement  of  the  public  money.  He 
was,  consequently,  deposed  from  his  office,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.  General  Oglethorpe 
must,  surely,  have  been  too  confiding.  That 
Mr.  Wesley  was  too  confiding,  is  well  known. 
It  was  the  chief  defect  of  his  character.  Sim 
ple-hearted  as  a  child,  sincere  as  a  saint,  and 
unsuspicious  as  charity  herself,  he  confided  in 
every  body  he  met,  and  was  exceedingly  slow 
to  give  up  those  he  had  once  trusted,  however 
strong  might  become  the  reasons  to  fear  them 
faithless. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Wesley,  when  he 
left  America,  to  return  again,  and  accomplish 
his  original  design  of  evangelizing  the  Indians. 
He  had  by  no  means  relinquished  that  enter 
prise — he  only  postponed  it.  He  thought 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he 
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could,  for  a  time,  facilitate  the  work  more 
effectually  in  England  than  in  America.  But 
Providence  was  leading  him  in  a  way  he  knew 
not.  There  was  other  work  for  him  to  do. 
America  was  not,  then,  the  field  of  action  for 
him.  His  mission  to  America,  though,  to  hu 
man  eye,  a  failure,  had  yet  its  purpose,  known 
then  only  to  Providence.  On  the  voyage  over 
the  Atlantic,  he  fell  in  company,  as  if  casually, 
with  the  Moravians.  The  meeting,  at  that 
time,  with  that  people,  led  the  way  to  a  change 
in  his  views  of  religious  truth  and  experience, 
producing  on  himself,  influences  of  deep  im 
portance,  and  on  the  world,  effects,  associated 
with  the  moral  sublime. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  strange,  that  a 
man,  so  learned,  so  conscientious,  and  so  inde 
fatigable,  as  was  John  Wesley,  should  accom 
plish  so  little,  for  the  spiritual  or  moral  improve 
ment  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  during  the 
two  years  he  spent  with  them.  It  is  true,  the 
population  was  not  of  a  character,  easily  im 
pressible  by  religious  truth.  Yet,  in  later  times, 
the  most  surprising  reformations  were  produced, 
among  a  people  less  promising  than  those  of 
Savannah,  by  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors. 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Wesley,  at  that  time,  neither 
in  spirit  nor  doctrine,  was  prepared  to  be  use 
ful,  as  an  evangelical  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Though  educated  most  strictly  religious ;  though 
acknowledging  a  most  exalted  standard  of  vir 
tue  ;  though  earnestly  laboring  to  attain  holi 
ness  of  heart  and  of  life ;  though  in  moral  con 
duct  unexceptionable,  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
clearest-sighted  philosophy;  yet,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  he  was  an  unconverted  man. 
"  I  went  to  America,"  says  he,  "  to  convert  the 
Indians;  but,  O,  who  shall  convert  me?" 
Again,  he  says,  "I,  who  went  to  America  to 
convert  others,  was  never  myself  converted  to 
God."  He  knew  nothing  of  experimental  re 
ligion  ;  nothing  of  salvation  by  faith ;  nothing 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  His  preaching, 
therefore,  was  defective.  His  sermons,  at  that 
time,  were  specimens  of  a  high-toned,  severe, 
and  pure  moral  philosophy ;  but  not  of  evan 
gelical  doctrine.  He  preached  that  the  pleas 
ures  of  the  world  should  be  renounced ;  that 
the  evil  tendencies  of  our  nature  should  be 
overcome,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  self-denial; 
and  that,  with  the  utmost  fervor,  simplicity, 
and  purity  of  intention,  we  should  devote  our 
selves,  wholly,  to  the  Lord.  But  he  neither 
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knew  himself,  nor  could  lie  teach  others,  how 
to  attain  that  state  of  mind,  by  which,  alone, 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  these  requisitions. 
His  discourses  abounded  with  eloquent  exhort 
ations  to  virtue,  with  unsparing  denunciations 
of  vice,  and  with  injunctions  of  scrupulous  and 
exact  conformity  to  all  the  moral  requisitions 
of  the  Bible,  and  ceremonious  observances  of 
the  Church.  But  in  his  discourses,  however 
able,  learned,  faithful,  and  correct,  as  far  as 
they  went,  there  was  no  Savior ;  no  clear  views 
of  the  atonement,  of  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  no  announcement  that 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  obtained,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness,  but  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
faith,  in  a  penitent  state  of  heart ;  no  promise 
to  the  believer,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
producing  peace  of  conscience,  the  filial  spirit, 
power  over  all  sin,  and  the  joyous  hope  of  eter 
nal  life ;  no  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
we  may  receive  the  Spirit,  not  of  bondage  to 
fear,  but  of  adoption,  by  which  we  may  cry, 
"Abba,  Father." 

Under  his  preaching,  there  were  at  that  time 
no  convictions,  no  conversions,  no  revivals,  and 
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no  radical  reformation  of  morals.  He  attempted 
to  purify  the  stream,  while  the  fountain  re 
mained  corrupt;  to  correct  the  life,  while  the 
heart  was  wrong;  "to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles."  He  afterward 
learned  a  better  way — the  way  of  faith — sim 
ple,  trustful,  confiding,  relying  faith — an  instru 
ment  of  more  power  than  the  Archimedean 
lever.  By  preaching  faith,  "Wesley  introduced 
into  the  theology  of  his  times,  an  element, 
which  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
religious  views  of  the  age,  and  the  morals  of 
society. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
WESLEY  AND  THE  MORAVIANS. 

riTEOUGH  Mr.  Wesley  had  failed  of  accom- 
_L  plishing  the  main  object  for  which  he  visited 
America,  yet  was  he  too  firm  a  believer  in 
Providence  to  deem  the  time  lost,  or  the  result 
unfortunate.  He,  indeed,  felt  devoutly  grateful 
to  God,  for  the  happy  effects  which  his  voyage 
had  produced  on  himself.  He  had,  thereby, 
been  humbled  and  proved,  and  had  acquired 
much  knowledge  of  himself — of  what  was  in 
his  heart.  Having  been,  formerly,  unsuspect 
ing,  and  too  confiding,  so  much  as  to  cause  his 
brother  Charles  to  pronounce  him  born  for  the 
benefit  and  special  accommodation  of  knaves, 
he  had  been  taught,  in  Georgia,  to  "  beware  of 
men."  He  had  received  assurance,  that  if  we, 
in  all  our  ways,  acknowledge  God,  he  will, 
where  reason  fails,  direct  our  path,  by  means 
known  only  to  his  infinite  wisdom.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  devout  and  holy 
men  of  the  Moravians,  whose  influence  over 

him  and  his  destiny,  and,  through  him,  over  the 
9 
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world,  was  greater  than  he  had  then  suspected. 
And  he  had  obtained  access  to  the  writings  of 
good  men,  in  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages,  all  which  he  had  studied  on  his  voy 
age  to  America,  and  while  he  resided  there. 
Had  not  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  study  those  languages  during  his 
American  mission,  he  might  never  have  been 
able  to  unlock  the  treasuries  of  knowledge,  from 
which  he  afterward  brought  forth  things  new 
and  things  old.  Some  of  the  finest  hymns  of 
the  Methodist  collection,  are  translations,  by 
Wesley,  from  the  German.  Access  to  the  po 
etry  and  the  literature  of  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  opened,  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Wes 
ley,  exhaustless  sources  of  personal  improve 
ment,  and  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  return  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  he  met,  in  London,  at  the  house  of  a 
Dutch  merchant,  a  Moravian  minister — Peter 
Bohler — just  arrived  from  Germany,  and  on 
his  way  to  America.  Finding  Mr.  Bohler  a 
stranger,  with  no  acquaintance  whatever  in 
England,  Mr.  Wesley  procured  hospitable  lodg 
ings  for  him,  near  Mr.  Button's,  where  he  him 
self  was  boarding,  during  his  stay  in  London. 
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Mr.  Wesley  had  been  taught,  in  his  infancy, 
that  he  could  be  saved  only  "  by  universal  obe 
dience,  keeping  all  the  commandments  of 
God."  So  far  as  obedience  respected  outward 
duties,  and  open  sins,  he  gladly  received,  and 
followed  the  instruction.  But  all  that  was  said 
to  him  of  inward  obedience,  or  holiness,  he 
neither  understood  nor  remembered .  From  the 
age  of  ten  to  seventeen,  being  at  school,  and 
parental  restraint  being  removed,  he  became 
more  negligent  of  outward  duties,  and  occa 
sionally  guilty  of  what  he  knew  to  be  sins, 
though  not  generally  so  considered  by  the  sen 
timent  of  the  age.  He  hoped  to  be  saved  by 
not  being  so  bad  as  others,  by  having  a  regard 
for  religion,  and  by  reading  the  Bible,  going  to 
Church,  and  saying  prayers.  While  an  under 
graduate  at  the  University,  he  kept  on  saying 
prayers,  and  reading  the  Scriptures ;  but  had 
no  notion  of  inward  holiness.  Reading,  about 
this  time,  the  "Christian's  Pattern,"  Bishop 
Taylor's  "Rules,"  and  "Law's  Serious  Call," 
he  began  to  see  that  true  religion  was  seated  in 
the  heart,  and  that  the  law  of  God  extends  over 
all  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  words  and  actions. 
He  then  began  to  lead  a  new  life ;  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  each  day  for  religious  retirement; 
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to  watch  against  all  sin,  outward  and  inward ; 
to  aim  at  inward  holiness ;  and  he  trusted  that, 
by  his  continued  endeavors  to  keep  the  whole 
law,  he  should  merit  acceptance  of  God,  and 
be  saved.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  resi 
dence  at  Oxford,  he  began  a  course  of  active 
benevolence ;  visiting  the  prisoners,  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and 
instructing  the  ignorant.  To  secure  the  means 
for  charitable  appropriations,  he  deprived  him 
self,  not  only  of  the  superfluities,  but  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  fasted  twice  in  a  week, 
and  omitted  no  sort  of  self-denial  which  he 
thought  lawful.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
using  the  public  and  private  means  of  grace, 
and  no  opportunity  of  doing  good.  By  those 
means,  he  sought  for  inward  holiness.  After 
pursuing  this  course  for  some  years,  he  could 
not  find,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  when  he  ap 
prehended  himself  near  death,  that  all  his  good 
works  gave  him  any  assurance  of  his  acceptance 
with  God.  At  this,  he  was  greatly  surprised — 
not  yet  having  learned  the  way  of  salvation  by 
faith. 

Falling  in  company  with  some  of  the  con- 
templatives,  or  mystics,  of  those  times,  he  was 
advised  to  seek  for  a  union  of  the  soul  with 
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God,  not  by  works  of  active  benevolence,  but 
by  prayer  and  devotional  exercises,  alone.  But 
he  soon  perceived  that  prayer  and  religious 
worship  were  as  much  his  own  works,  as  visit 
ing  the  sick,  or  clothing  the  naked.  He  was, 
therefore,  still  seeking  for  justification,  by  his 
own  works  of  righteousness.  He  had  heard  of 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ; 
but  he  had  no  clear  idea  of  it;  he  had  no 
clear  conception  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  ex 
perimental  religion. 

On  his  voyage  to  America,  he  fell  in  company 
with  the  pious  Moravians,  who  endeavored  to 
show  him  a  more  excellent  way.  But  he  un 
derstood  it  not ;  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  grasp  and  retain  the  thought,  which  they 
tried  to  express.  So  he  kept  on  trusting  in  that 
righteousness  of  the  law,  whereby  no  flesh  can 
be  justified.  What  he  practiced  himself,  he 
preached  to  others.  His  ill  success  in  preach 
ing  in  America,  we  have  already  related.  His 
success  was  little  better,  in  arriving  himself  at 
the  state  of  mind  for  which  he  was  aiming. 
On  his  voyage  home  from  America,  being  in 
imminent  danger  of  death,  and  in  great  fear  on 
that  account,  he  became  convinced  he  had  not 
the  true  and  living  faith,  which  was  the  one 
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thing  needful  for  him.  In  seeking  to  exercise 
this  faith,  he  fixed  it  not  on  its  right  object; 
he  fixed  it  not  on  Christ.  He  had  little  idea 
of  the  atonement.  He  scarcely,  if  ever,  men 
tions  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  his 
writings,  up  to  this  period. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  met  Bohler,  and 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  subjects  of  re 
ligious  doctrine  and  experience,  in  which,  he 
judged,  from  the  acquaintance  he  had  had  with 
the  Moravians,  Bohler  might  be  well  informed. 
Bohler  affirmed  that  the  inseparable  fruits  of 
true  faith  in  Christ  were,  dominion  over  sin, 
and  constant  peace,  from  a  sense  of  forgiveness. 
He  described,  in  glowing  terms,  the  love  and 
the  joy  which  those  experience,  who  are  truly 
converted  to  God.  He  spoke  of  the  assurance 
of  faith,  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
other  parts  of  Christian  experience,  which  are 
well  understood  by  the  humblest  Christian  of 
later  times,  but  which,  in  that  age,  were  un 
known,  and  which  seemed,  even  to  "Wesley,  a 
new  Gospel.  "Wesley  urged,  against  the  doc 
trines  of  Bohler,  many  objections,  chiefly  of  a 
philosophical  nature.  Bohler  told  him  that 
philosophy  of  his  must  be  purged  away.  Wes- 
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ley  searched  the  Scriptures  anew,  to  see  if  the 
views  of  Bohler  could  be  sustained.  He  con 
ceded,  after  some  days,  that  when  he  set  aside 
the  glosses  of  men,  and  simply  considered  the 
words  of  God,  comparing  them  together,  and 
endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  obscure  by  the 
plainer  passages,  he  found  the  doctrines  of  Boh 
ler,  regarding  conversion,  sustained. 

Bohler  described  conversion  as  an  instantor 
neous  work.  Wesley  could  not  understand  how 
faith  should  be  given  in  a  moment ;  how  a  man 
could  at  once  be  changed  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  sin  to  righteousness,  and  from  mis 
ery  to  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  this  point, 
he  again  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  found, 
what  he  had  never  noticed  before,  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  scarcely  any  other  than  instantaneous 
conversions  are  described.  Though  compelled 
to  concede  that  instantaneous  conversions  did 
occur  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  he  still 
doubted  whether  they  ever  occurred  in  modern 
times.  But,  in  a  very  few  days,  he  met,  at  a 
Moravian  meeting,  several  living  witnesses, 
who  testified  that  God  had  given  them,  in  a 
moment,  such  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  as 
translated  them  out  of  darkness  into  light;  out 
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of  sin  into  holiness ;  out  of  fear  into  happiness. 
He  now  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth ;  and 
he  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  renouncing 
all  dependence  on  his  own  works  of  righteous 
ness,  to  seek  for  justifying,  saving  faith ;  for  a 
full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  for 
him ;  for  a  trust  in  Christ  as  his  Savior,  his  sole 
justification,  sanctification,  and  redemption. 
He  continued  in  this  state  of  mind  for  several 
days.  One  morning,  very  early,  in  anxiety  of 
mind,  he  opened  his  Testament  on  these  words : 
"There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  even  that  ye  should  be  par 
takers  of  the  divine  nature."  Just  as  he  was 
going  out,  for  the  day,  he  opened  again,  on 
these  words :  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  king 
dom  of  God."  These  passages  of  Scripture, 
he  deemed  providentially  designed  for  his  en 
couragement.  In  the  evening,  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  a  little  society  of  religious  people, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  While  listening  to  a 
description  of  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart,  through  faith  in  Christ,  Mr.  Wesley 
felt  his  heart  strangely  warmed.  He  felt  that 
he  did  trust  in  Christ — in  Christ,  alone — for 
salvation.  An  assurance  was  given  him,  that 
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God  had  taken  away  his  sins,  even  Ms  sins, 
and  saved  him  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
His  soul  was  immediately  filled  with  love — with 
love  for  the  human  race — with  love,  even  for 
his  enemies — for  those  who  had  despitefully 
used  him,  and  persecuted  him ;  so  that  he  be 
gan,  aloud,  to  pray  for  them.  He  now  fully 
believed  he  had  passed  the  new  birth,  and  had 
the  Spirit  of  God,  bearing  witness  with  his 
spirit,  that  he  was  a  child  of  God. 

The  immediate  effect  of  conversion  on  the 
sentiments  of  Wesley,  toward  even  his  enemies, 
was  such  as  never  fails  to  become  the  fruit  and 
the  proof  of  true  religion.  No  man  can  be  a 
Christian,  while  he  entertains  in  his  heart  aught 
against  his  neighbor.  The  conversion  of  the 
soul  operates  as  a  bar  to  all  malevolence,  a  for 
giveness  of  all  injuries,  and  an  amnesty  from 
us  to  all  offenders.  Universal  benevolence  and 
perfect  love  to  humankind,  constitute  the  first 
signs  of  conversion.  He,  therefore,  who  im 
agines  himself  converted,  while  he  yet  retains 
an  unforgiving  temper,  and  hard  feelings 
toward  his  neighbor,  is  most  woefully  deceived. 
Every  one  who  may  have  observed  the  effects 
of  a  revival  of  religion,  must  often  have  no 
ticed  the  artless  expressions  of  ardent  and  un- 
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bound  love,  which  spontaneously  drop  from  the 
enraptured  lips  of  the  young  convert.  Had 
Wesley  not  been  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even 
to  love  his  enemies,  he  would  not  only  have 
had  reason  to  doubt  his  conversion,  but  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  he  was  still  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 

Wesley,  with  all  his  learning,  his  maturity 
of  age,  and  his  long  practice  of  religious  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  duties,  was  yet  subject,  in  his 
early  Christian  experience,  to  all  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  young  convert,  in 
all  our  modern  revivals.  He  was,  occasionally, 
"buffeted  with  temptations,"  in  doubt  of  his 
conversion,  because  the  change  was  not  more 
sensible,  and  in  fear,  because  he  had  not  more 
joy.  These  troublesome  states  of  mind  did  not 
long  continue.  Assurance  of  faith  would  soon 
brighten  in  his  soul.  But  the  frequent  changes 
of  feeling,  to  which  he  was  subject  in  his  early 
experience — emotions  perfectly  understood  noyr, 
but  incomprehensible  to  him  at  that  time — 
greatly  perplexed  him.  He  was,  also,  fre 
quently  annoyed  by  the  old  hunkers  of  the 
age,  who  strongly  disliked  the  new  experience 
he  professed,  and  the  new  doctrine  he  preached. 
Even  his  brother  Samuel  thought  his  intellect 
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must  be  disordered,  and  that,  if  lie  went  on  in 
that  way,  "he  would  do  a  world  of  mischief, 
much  more  than  even  otherwise  he  would  have 
done  good." 

Before  Mr.  Wesley  left  Georgia,  he  had  de 
termined  to  embrace  the  first  favorable  oppor 
tunity,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  to  visit  the 
Moravians,  in  Germany.  He  now  thought  the 
time  was  come.  He  hoped  the  conversing  with 
those  holy  men,  who  were  themselves  living 
witnesses  of  the  full  power  of  faith,  and  yet 
able  to  bear  with  those  that  were  weak,  would 
be  a  means,  through  the  favor  of  Providence, 
of  so  establishing  his  soul,  that  he  might  go  on, 
from  faith  to  faith,  and  from  strength  to  strength. 
He  judged  rightly.  Religious  society  is  essen 
tial  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  young  Chris 
tians. 

Having  visited  Salisbury,  to  take  leave  of 
his  mother,  he  left  England  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1738,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  Rotterdam, 
in  Holland.  He  passed  through  Holland, 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  in  boat,  keeping  along 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  toward  Cleves,  on  the 
borders  of  Prussia.  In  walking  through  Hol 
land,  he  admired  the  road,  so  smooth  and 
clean,  shaded  by  trees,  and  pleasant  as  a  gar- 
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den  walk.  Along  the  Rhine,  as  he  ascended 
in  a  boat,  the  beautiful  gardens  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  neat,  trim,  and  full  of  verd 
ure  and  flowers,  furnishing,  to  a  mind  so  me 
thodical  as  "Wesley's,  a  charming  scene.  He 
was  delighted  with  Amsterdam — with  its  build 
ings  so  neat,  its  streets  so  clean,  and  its  canals, 
running  between  rows  of  shade-trees,  through 
all  the  main  streets.  He  found,  in  Holland, 
some  English  acquaintances,  settled  in  the 
country,  some  Moravians,  and  some  Baptists, 
called  Mennonites ;  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
treated  with  great  attention  and  Christian  hos 
pitality.  Having  crossed  the  boundary,  be 
tween  Holland  and  Prussia,  he  proceeded,  on 
foot,  to  Cologne,  which  he  pronounces  "the 
ugliest,  dirtiest  city  "  he  ever  saw  with  his  eyes. 
At  Cologne,  he  took  passage  in  a  boat,  drawn 
up  the  Rhine  by  horses,  and  arrived,  on  the 
fifth  day,  at  Frankfort.  At  this  city  he  was 
most  kindly  received,  and  generously  enter 
tained,  by  Mr.  Bohler,  father  of  his  friend  and 
counselor,  Peter  Bohler,  whom  he  had  met  in 
England. 

At  Marienborn,  a  few  miles  from  Frankfort, 
he  met,  for  the  first  time,  Count  Zinzendorf, 
the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Moravian  breth- 
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ren.  At  Marienborn,  he  found  a  family  of 
about  ninety  persons,  gathered  out  of  many 
nations,  and  living,  with  Christian  unity,  in  a 
house,  furnished  by  the  Count.  Among  these 
persons,  Wesley  found  "living  witnesses  of  the 
power  of  faith ;  persons  saved  from  inward,  as 
well  as  outward  sin,  by  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  from  all  doubt  and 
fear,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  unto  them." 
He  remained  with  them  about  two  weeks. 
Leaving  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  he  pro 
ceeded,  through  a  delightful  country,  abound 
ing  in  beautiful  landscapes  and  pleasant  vil 
lages,  to  "Weimar,  where  he  arrived  Saturday 
afternoon.  During  his  progress  through  Ger 
many,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  passport 
and  police  regulations  of  the  cities.  He  won 
dered  that  common  sense  and  common  human 
ity  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  senseless  and 
inhuman  usage  of  strangers,  with  which  he 
and  his  companions  met,  at  almost  every  Ger 
man  city;  a  usage,  inconsistent  with  even 
heathen  laws  of  hospitality.  At  Weimar,  he 
was  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gate;  then 
conducted,  for  about  two  hours,  from  one  mag 
istrate  or  officer  to  another,  with  the  usual  im 
pertinent  questioning  and  mock  solemnity,  and 
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afterward  brought  before  some  great  man  in 
the  square.  This  great  man,  for  whom  Wesley 
seems  not  to  have  entertained  much  respect 
proved  to  be  the  Prince  Royal,  afterward  Fred 
eric  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia.  Among  innu 
merable  other  questions,  he  asked  Wesley  what, 
was  his  purpose  in  going  to  Hernhuth.  "To 
see  the  place  where  the  Christians  live,"  an 
swered  Wesley.  On  receiving  this  laconic  an 
swer,  the  Prince  "looked  hard  at  him,"  and 
let  him  go.  Proceeding  still  on  foot,  from 
Weimar,  by  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  he  ar 
rived,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  at  Dresden,  the 
chief  city  of  Saxony.  Resting  for  the  night 
in  Dresden,  he  went,  the  next  morning,  on  his 
way.  At  night,  he  applied  for  lodging,  in  the 
inn  of  the  village  at  which  he  arrived,  but 
was  refused,  because  the  people  "  did  not  like 
his  looks."  Passing  on,  he  obtained  a  place 
of  rest,  late  in  the  evening,  at  another  village, 
where  the  people  were  not  so  fastidious,  or  so 
fearful  of  outward  appearances.  The  next  day, 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage — Hern 
huth — about  thirty  miles  from  Dresden. 

This  place,  when  Mr.  Wesley  visited  it,  was 
a  village  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  built  on 
a  rising  ground.  North  and  west  of  the  village, 
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an  evergreen  forest  stretched  away  over  an  ex 
tended  plain.  On  the  south  and  east,  was  a 
fertile  valley,  of  gardens  and  cornfields.  In 
the  distance,  loomed  up  high  hills,  bounding 
the  prospect  on  every  side.  The  village  was 
situated  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Zittan  to  Labeau.  The  inhabitants  formed  a 
religious  community,  called  the  United  Breth 
ren.  They  were  more  generally  known  as  Mo 
ravians.  The  kingdom  of  Moravia  was  founded 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  bounded  by 
Hungary,  on  the  south ;  Bohemia,  on  the  west ; 
and  Poland,  on  the  north  and  east.  In  the 
ninth  century,  the  Slavonians  conquered  all  the 
country  between  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
united  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  one  kingdom. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  Chris 
tianity  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  by  missionaries,  from  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  Church.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany — the  most 
powerful  sovereign  of  the  age — conquered  Bo 
hemia,  and  united  it  to  the  German  empire. 

The  political  subjugation  of  the  country 
brought  the  people  under  the  ecclesiastical  do 
minion  of  the  Pope  of  Eome.  They  had  been 
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accustomed  to  have  the  services  of  religion 
performed  in  their  native  language.  By  the 
Pope  they  were  now  required  to  use  the  Litur 
gy  of  the  Eomish  Church,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
a  language  of  which  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant.  They  entreated  that  the  service 
might  continue  to  be  performed  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  country.  The  Pope,  "by  the 
power  of  God  and  his  holy  apostle,  Peter,"  for 
bade  it.  The  Pope,  sustained  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  German  empire,  of  course,  had  it 
all  his  own  way,  so  far  as  the  established  and 
public  worship  was  concerned.  But  many  of 
the  Bohemian  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Emperor,  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  continued  private 
ly  to  use  the  ancient  Liturgy.  Among  these 
Bohemian  Christians,  the  "Waldenses,  fleeing 
from  exterminating  persecution,  in  the  thir 
teenth  century,  found  sympathy,  protection, 
and  congenial  faith.  Among  them,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Wickliffe 
were  introduced  with  powerful  effect.  Among 
them  arose,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  lived  advocates  of  the  truth,  and  died 
its  martyrs,  those  renowned  and  remarkable 
inen,  of  glorious  memory,  John  Huss  and  Je- 
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rome,  of  Prague.  In  the  sixteenth  centiiry, 
the  Bohemian  Christians,  having  assumed  the 
name  of  United  Brethren,  held,  with  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
a  friendly  correspondence,  which  resulted  in  a 
decision,  of  their  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that 
the  differences  between  their  own  Church,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists  should  be  deemed 
non-essential,  and  should  not  prevent  their 
cordial  union.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  the  dreadful  persecution  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Frederick,  elector 
palatine,  whom  the  Protestants  had  made  king 
of  Bohemia,  during  the  troubles  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  between  the  Catholic  League  and 
the  Evangelical  Union,  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Brethren  were  banished  from  Bohemia. 
The  common  people  being  regarded  in  law  as 
serfs,  belonging  to  the  soil,  were  prohibited 
from  following  their  pastors. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  exiled  minis 
ters  was  Comenius,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Fulneck,  in  Moravia.  Obliged  to  leave  his 
people  and  his  country,  he  proceeded  toward 
Poland.  Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  moun 
tains,  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  he  looked 

back,  once  more,  on  his  native  country — the 
10 
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land  of  his  childhood,  of  his  early  hopes,  of 
his  sufferings,  and  of  his  heart's  love.  "With 
soul  full  of  emotion  and  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  devoutly  prayed  that  God 
would  not  utterly  remove  his  Gospel  from  Bo 
hemia,  but  would  still  reserve  there  a  people 
for  himself.  This  eminent  and  learned  man 
proceeded  to  Lesna,  in  Poland,  where  he  main 
tained  himself  several  years  by  teaching  school. 
His  celebrity,  as  a  teacher,  became  so  great 
that,  at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time,  he  was 
invited  by  the  founders  of  Harvard  University 
to  emigrate  to  America  and  accept  the  presi 
dency  of  that  renowned  institution;  by  the 
English  Parliament,  to  remove  to  England  and 
reform  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  accept  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the 
kingdom.  So  pressing  was  the  solicitation  of 
the  Swedish  Embassador,  that  his  services  were 
secured  in  Sweden,  and  the  presidency  of  Har 
vard  was  conferred  on  one  less  eminent,  and, 
probably,  less  successful,  than  might  have  been 
the  distinguished  Moravian. 

Hie  virtues  and  the  instructions  of  Comenius 
were  not  forgotten  in  Moravia,  nor  were  his 
prayers  for  the  remnant  of  his  people  inefiect- 
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ual.  The  doctrines  which  he  had  taught  were 
still  cherished.  The  Brethren,  though  com 
pelled  to  outward  conformity  to  the  Roman 
Church,  met  together  privately,  preserved  their 
ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  adminis 
tered  the  communion  among  themselves.  They 
were  subject,  however,  to  frequent  fines  and 
imprisonment,  and  to  every  species  of  annoy 
ance  and  mode  of  persecution,  which  bigotry 
could  invent  and  power  execute.  Wearied  out 
by  incessant  and  unpitying  inflictions  of  op 
pressive  tyranny,  such  of  the  Moravian  Chris 
tians  as  could  find  opportunity  of  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  and  means  of  de 
fraying  their  expenses,  fled  from  Bohemia  into 
Protestant  countries.  They  were  thus  scat 
tered,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  in 
considerable  numbers,  over  England,  and  every 
Protestant  part  of  Europe. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  a  Saxon  nobleman,  of  great 
benevolence,  piety,  and  religious  zeal.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  lordship  of  Bertholsdorf,  in 
Lusatia,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The 
minister  of  Bertholsdorf  dying,  Count  Zinzeii- 
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dorf  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Rothe,  of  Gorlitz, 
a  Saxon  city,  to  become  minister  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Rothe,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  accept 
the  place,  recommended  to  the  Count  Christian 
David,  a  Moravian,  then  sojourning  at  Gorlitz. 
David  was  a  good  and  pious  man,  zealous  for 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  an  efficient  minis 
ter.  Xot  being  permitted  to  exercise  publicly 
his  ministry  in  Moravia,  he  had  yet  made  three 
journeys  from  Saxony  to  his  native  village,  to 
preach  privately  to  his  relations,  and  had  made 
himself  so  popular  among  them,  that  they 
promised  to  follow  him  to  some  Protestant 
country,  whenever  he  should  find  a  door  opened 
for  them.  By  invitation  of  Zinzendorf,  he 
went  to  Bertholsdorf,  and  commenced  his  min 
istry. 

In  conversation,  one  day,  with  the  Count,  he 
alluded  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  condi 
tion  of  his  friends  in  Moravia.  "Let,"  said 
the  generous  Count,  "  as  many  of  them  as  please 
come  here.  I  will  give  them  land  to  build  on, 
and  Christ  will  give  them  the  rest."  David 
returned  to  Moravia,  and  told  his  friends  that 
God  had  provided  a  place  for  them.  A  few 
followed  him  immediately.  The  Papists,  in 
whose  hands  the  government  of  Moravia  was, 
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at  once  took  alarm  at  this  Protestant  move 
ment,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it.  They 
set  a  price  on  the  head  of  David,  and  leveled 
even  with  the  ground  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged.  Yet  the  heroic  man  escaped,  and  made 
eleven  successful  journeys  from  Moravia  to 
Bertholsdorf,  and  conducted,  in  safety,  to  their 
new  home,  as  many  as  pleased  to  go.  These 
emigrants  settled  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Bertholsdorf,  building  up  a  town  of  their  own, 
and  forming  a  religious  community.  They 
called  their  village  Hernhuth,  signifying  the 
"watch  of  the  Lord."  It  became  the  asylum 
for  the  persecuted  Christians  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  who,  through  persecutions  and  perils, 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  be 
came  the  radiant  source  of  light  and  mission 
ary  zeal.  The  twenty-six  Germans,  whom  Mr. 
"Wesley  met  on  shipboard  on  his  voyage  to 
America,  were  Moravian  missionaries  and  col 
onists  from  Hernhuth.  Peter  Bohler,  whom 
Wesley  met  in  England,  and  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  indebted  for  instruction  in  religious 
experience,  was  a  Moravian  missionary  from 
Hernhuth,  on  his  way  to  America.  Zinzendorf 
himself  became  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  and 
visited  on  a  missionary  excursion,  America, 
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and  preached  in  Bethlehem  and  Germantown, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  less  than 
fifty  years  from  the  time  the  Moravians  found 
an  asylum  at  Hernhuth,  their  missionaries  had 
waded  through  the  snows  of  Greenland,  and 
tramped  over  the  sands  of  Africa.  They  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Asiatic  Indians,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  on  the  banks  of  our  own 
Ohio.  They  had  labored  in  zeal,  in  faith,  and 
in  hope  on  the  green  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  sickly  coast  of  South  America,  and 
on  the  interminable  plains  of  Siberia. 

The  economy  of  the  community  at  Hern 
huth,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  visit,  was 
peculiar.  Their  rules  of  every-day  life  were 
as  formal  and  strict  as  those  of  a  monastic 
order.  Some  of  their  domestic  arrangements 
seem  to  us  nearly  as  unnatural  and  absurd  as 
the  customs  of  the  Shakers  of  our  own  times. 
But  the  religious  regulations  of  the  community 
were  generally  excellent.  But  Wesley  visited 
Hernhuth,  not  to  learn  the  economical  and  pru 
dential  regulations  of  the  community,  but  to 
learn  their  views  of  Christian  experience. 
Several  eminent  and  excellent  men  of  the  com 
munity,  Christian  David,  Michael  Linner,  Da- 
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vid  !Nitschman,  Augustine  Neusser,  David 
Schneider,  Christopher  Demuth,  Arvid  Gradin, 
and  many  others,  related  to  him,  in  detail, 
their  experience.  These  relations,  as  Mr.  "Wes 
ley  has  recorded  them  in  his  Journal,  are  deep 
ly  interesting  to  the  pious  mind.  They  are 
simple,  plain,  touching,  and  inspiring  accounts 
of  Christian  experience,  such  as  we  often  hear, 
in  our  days,  from  the  pioneer  Methodist  preach 
ers,  particularly  in  the  conference  love-feasts. 

By  these  recitals,  Mr.  Wesley's  faith  was 
fully  assured  and  strongly  confirmed.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  now  perceived  and  under 
stood  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  felt  conscious  that  the  truth  had  made  him 
free ;  that  he  had  passed  from  moral  death  to 
spiritual  life ;  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  his 
heart  renewed,  his  soul  converted.  The  vari 
ous  points  in  his  own  religious  experience  tal 
lied  with  the  relation  given  by  the  eminent 
Christians  of  Hernhuth.  He  felt,  therefore, 
now  prepared  to  preach  to  others  the  living 
and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christian  experience. 
So  happy  was  he  in  listening  to  the  experience 
of  these  people,  that  he  would  gladly  have 
spent  his  life  among  them ;  but  thinking  it  his 
duty  to  labor  in  another  part  of  the  vineyard 
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of  the  Lord,  lie  was  constrained,  after  remain 
ing  about  two  weeks,  to  return  to  England. 
He  returned  as  he  came — on  foot — and  by  the 
same  route.  He  made  no  stop  on  the  way,  ex 
cept  one  day  at  Halle,  to  visit  the  excellent  Pro 
fessor  Franke;  one  day  at  Jena,  to  visit  the 
University;  and  three  days  at  Marienborn, 
with  the  family  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  He  ar 
rived  in  London  on  the  17th  of  September, 
having  been  absent  about  three  months. 

To  the  Christian  and  to  the  philosopher  there 
can  but  be  suggested  many  interesting  reflec 
tions  from  the  history  of  "Wesley  up  to  this 
period.  He  was  now  thirty-six  years  old; 
something  beyond  the  usual  middle-age  of  life. 
Every  year,  every  day,  and  all  but  every  hour 
of  his  life,  from  the  age  of  ten  years  up,  had 
been  sedulously  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  yet  he  had  not  effect- 
ually  commenced.  But  what  a  stupendous 
work  was  done,  and  what  an  amount  of  good 
was  accomplished  by  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life !  The  thirty-six  years  were  used  by 
Providence  in  preparing  him  for  his  great 
work.  Infinite  Wisdom  might  have  accom 
plished  the  preparation  in  a  much  shorter 
time — in  ten  years,  in  one  year,  or  in  a  day; 
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for  with  the  Lord  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years."  But  He  who  suffered  the  world  to 
move  on  four  thousand  years  before  the  Savior 
came,  and  superstition  to  govern  it  a  thousand 
years  before  Luther  was  born,  suffered  nearly 
half  a  century  to  be  occupied  in  preparing 
Wesley  to  erect  a  holy  temple  of  spiritual, 
precious,  and  living  stones,  on  the  foundation 
which  Jesus  laid,  and  from  which  Luther  had 
cleared  away  the  rubbish,  accumulated  during 
the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

Who  that  believes  in  providence,  can  doubt 
that  the  divine  Hand  was  leading  Wesley, 
through  all  the  multifarious  changes  of  mind 
and  of  circumstance,  during  his  eventful  career  ? 
He  himself  trusted  implicitly  to  Divine  direc 
tion,  and  was  led  docilely  wherever  Providence 
indicated  the  way.  The  slightest  intimation 
of  providential  design,  manifested  by  opening 
the  Bible  on  a  verse  of  Scripture ;  by  impres 
sions  of  the  mind  in  prayer,  and  attested  by 
consciousness ;  by  the  decisions  of  pious  friends, 
to  whom  he  had  referred  the  question ;  or  even 
by  lot,  was  sufficient  for  Wesley's  action.  He 
had  no  general  plan  of  life  and  labor,  except 
as  Providence  opened  the  door  for  him.  Even 
when  he  returned  to  England,  from  Germany, 
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he  knew  not  what  he  should  do,  only  he  intend 
ed  to  preach,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Establishment,  the  truth  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  and  which,  he  thought, 
the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and,  indeed,  the 
true  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  incontestably  taught  in  her  articles 
of  religion,  though  not  preached  by  her  clergy, 
nor  understood  by  her  members. 

The  conflicts  of  mind,  through  which  he  had 
been  passing,  for  more  than  ten  years,  though 
distressing  to  him,  are  yet  instructive  to  us. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  ardent,  yet  careful  and 
wary,  inquirer  after  truth.  He  critically  dis 
sected  every  thought,  and  logically  analyzed 
every  doctrine  presented  to  him.  He  fully 
comprehended  the  nature,  sources,  and  appro 
priateness  of  evidence.  On  questions  of  the 
oretic  theology,  he  consulted  the  Scriptures 
alone.  On  questions  of  Christian  experience, 
he  consulted  his  own  consciousness  and  the 
testimony  of  others.  Yet  he  was  often  led 
astray,  and  long  he  wandered  in  darkness  and 
in  doubt.  His  very  errors,  however,  proved,  in 
the  end,  useful  to  him ;  and  the  darkness  which 
overshadowed  him,  and  the  doubt  which  per 
plexed  him,  made  the  light,  which,  at  last, 
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shone  on  his  heart,  the  more  welcome,  and  the 
assurance,  which  possessed  his  soul,  the  more 
joyous. 

In  the  mental  history  of  Wesley,  during  his 
inquiries  for  religious  truth,  the  careless  ob 
server  may  see  nothing  interesting;  the  mere 
philosopher  may  see  only  logic  and  metaphys 
ics;  but  the  Christian  philosopher  will  see 
logic  and  inspiration,  metaphysics  and  divine 
influence,  science  and  religion,  nature  and 
grace,  joined  together,  hand  in  hand,  harmo 
niously  acting,  and  unitedly  effecting  a  great 
and  glorious  result. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
WESLEY   AT   LONDON  AND   BRISTOL. 

npO  us  of  modern  days,  and  especially  of  North 
JL  America,  among  whom  a  pure  and  evangel 
ical  system  of  religion  has  been  familiar  from 
our  infancy,  and  to  whom  all  the  terms  of  relig 
ious  experience  are  familiar  household  words, 
it  may  seem  incomprehensible  that  Mr.  Wesley, 
in  order  to  learn  accurately  the  "  wray  of  salva 
tion,"  including  the  theoretic  doctrine  of  justifi 
cation,  the  inward  process  and  evidences  of  re 
generation,  or  conversion,  and  the  outward  sign 
and  evidences  of  faith,  should  find  it  necessary 
to  leave  England,  and  travel  on  foot  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  We  can  hardly  believe  that,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  what  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  enlightened  kingdom 
of  the  earth,  a  Christian  Church,  upheld  and 
supported  by  learning  and  law,  could  be  so  far 
departed  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  as  that  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  conversion  of  sinners  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  the  preaching  of  Christ,  should 
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be  deemed  a  new  doctrine  and  a  strange  thing. 
All  cotemporary  testimony,  however,  goes  to 
prove,  that  in  the  time  of  Wesley,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  without  religion,  without  talent,  without 
education,  and  without  moral  character;  and 
the  greater  portion,  yes,  the  overwhelming  ma 
jority  of  the  English  people,  in  a  state  of  igno 
rance,  degradation,  and  moral  destitution,  vastly 
deeper  than  any  hypochondriacal  missionary 
from  the  Atlantic  cities,  has  ever,  fancifully,  or 
with  ambitious  vanity,  or  by  reckless  ignorance, 
or  by  wicked  and  slanderous  misrepresentation, 
imputed  to  our  own  west.  It  is  not  denied, 
that,  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church,  there 
were  selected,  by  the  government,  wise,  learned, 
and  moral  men — men,  indeed,  of  transcendent 
talents — men,  seldom  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  learning  and  eloquence.  But 
the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy,  especially  of 
the  most  numerous  classes,  the  vicars  and  the 
curates,  had  neither  learning,  zeal,  nor  charac 
ter.  Bishop  Leighton,  who  lived  some  seventy- 
five  years  before  Wesley,  spoke  of  the  Church 
as  a  fair  carcass  without  spirit.  In  doctrine,  in 
worship,  and  in  constitution,  he  thought  it  the 
best;  but  in  its  administration,  he  considered 
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it  altogether  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  in  the 
world. 

Bishop  Burnet  says  that  in  his  day,  some  fifty 
years  earlier  than  the  times  of  Wesley,  the  cler 
gy  had  less  authority,  and  were  under  more  con 
tempt,  than  those  of  any  other  Church  in  Eu 
rope;  for  they  were  much  the  most  remiss  in 
their  labors,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives. 
In  the  days  of  Wesley,  the  lives  of  many  of 
them  were  openly  and  sadly  scandalous.  Many 
of  them  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  were  at  one 
time  required  by  law  to  study  out,  some  days 
beforehand,  the  lesson  they  were  to  read  from 
the  Prayer-Book,  so  as  not  to  have  to  stop  and 
spell  it  out  before  the  congregation.  Even  the 
better  educated  wrere  often  too  busy  in  hunting, 
drinking,  and  card-playing,  to  afford  the  time, 
or  too  lazy  to  make  the  exertion,  to  write  their 
own  sermons.  They  bought  sermons  ready 
written,  and  read  them  to  meager  audiences,  in 
a  manner  as  insincere  and  heartless,  and  with 
as  little  good  taste,  as  a  schoolboy  would  dis 
play  in  declaiming  some  stale  extract,  rendered 
threadbare  by  being  used  on  ninety-nine  previ 
ous  occasions.  The  people,  had  they  been  in 
telligent,  and  religious,  could  take  little  interest 
in  clergymen  appointed  over  them,  in  the  man- 
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iier  such  appointments  were  usually  made.  If 
people  choose  for  themselves  a  minister,  or  if  one 
is  appointed  for  them  by  a  good  bishop,  in  whose 
piety  and  zeal  they  have  confidence,  they  will 
respect,  honor,  and  love  him.  But  the  places, 
or  livings,  as  they  were  called,  were  considered 
gifts,  in  the  hands  of  particular  families  of  the 
aristocracy.  Those,  in  whom  lay  the  power  and 
authority  to  give  away  some  living,  or  parish, 
or  settlement,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  for  we 
have  no  American  term  to  designate  it,  often 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  place  or  people. 
The  livings  were  often  given  by  family,  or  other 
improper  interests,  to  those  wTho  had  not  sense 
or  character  enough  to  get  a  living  in  any  other 
way.  The  Non-Conforming,  or  Dissenting  min 
isters  of  those  times  were  enjoying,  after  a  cen 
tury  of  persecution,  a  season  of  rest.  They 
were  content  to  sit  "  under  their  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,"  preaching  quietly  in  their  obscure  and 
sequestered  chapels,  fearing,  like  a  sick  man 
who  had  obtained  a  respite  from  pain,  to  move, 
lest  the  paroxysm  should  return.  They,  of 
course,  exerted  little  influence  on  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  national  religion. 

The  people  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  Christians.     In  the  substitution  of  Komaii 
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Catholic  Christianity  for  Paganism,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Saxons,  and  of  Episco- 
palianism  for  Popery,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors, 
the  people  of  England,  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  them,  had  changed  their  religion  only  as 
Hussian  serfs  change  their  masters,  on  a  trans 
fer  of  the  soil.  The  conversion  consisted  merely 
in  a  change  of  rulers.  The  masses  of  the  peo 
ple  continued,  under  Popery,  as  ignorant  of  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  as  under  Druidism; 
and  under  Episcopalianism  they  were  little  bet 
ter  informed  than  under  Popery.  They  might 
go  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  Christian  wor 
ship,  and  yet  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity.  But  a  very 
small  portion,  however,  of  the  people,  had  even 
a  ceremonial  religion.  In  London,  in  Bristol, 
and  in  all  the  large  cities,  there  were  multitudes 
who  never  attended  Church  at  all.  In  the  coun 
try,  especially  in  the  mining  districts,  were  peo 
ple  in  large  neighborhoods  and  masses,  for  whose 
souls  no  man  cared.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen  ignorance. 
.  Such  was  the  general  condition  of  religion  in 
England,  when  Wesley  returned  from  Germany. 
His  "  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,"  as  he  saw  the 
people  so  wretchedly  neglected,  and  the  Church 
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so  supine,  remiss,  and  inefficient.  He  was  per 
suaded  that  the  doctrines  which  he  himself  held 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Of  this  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  By  the  articles  of  religion, 
and  by  the  homilies,  he  could  prove  beyond 
controversy  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  ho 
liness,  as  he  believed  and  preached  it.  lie  felt 
that  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  commit 
ted  to  him.  He  felt  moved  in  his  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  preach  wherever  he  could  find 
hearers,  and  to  talk  with  all  whom  he  met.  He 
had,  however,  no  plan,  nor  scheme,  nor  project 
ed  enterprise.  He  determined  to  operate  when 
ever  and  wherever  he  could  see  a  prospect  of 
doing  good.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  direc 
tion  of  Providence.  So  implicitly  did  he  rely 
on  Divine  direction,  and  so  submissively  did  he 
yield  to  the  control  of  circumstances  and  prov 
idential  indications,  he  himself  conceded,  in 
later  life,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  must  all 
concede,  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
he  did  sometimes  lay  aside  his  own  reason  which 
u  God  has  given  us  for  our  guide,"  and  resort 
to  presumptive  modes  for  obtaining  u  particular 
directions  from  God."  The  most  objectionable 
practice,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  at  this 
time,  and  which  he  afterward  abandoned,  was 
11 
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that  of  "suddenly  opening  the  Bible,  and  re 
garding  the  text  on  which  the  eye  might  first 
happen  to  rest,  as  containing  the  mind  of  God, 
intended  to  guide  him  in  any  given  emergency." 
He  sometimes,  in  cases  of  doubt,  decided  the 
question  by  lot.  This  practice  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Moravi 
ans,  among  whom  it  was  reduced  to  established 
and  regular  usage.  How  he  regarded  such 
practices  in  later  life,  the  reader  may  see  by 
turning  to  his  sermon  on  Enthusiasm.  He  did 
not,  howrever,  though  he  abandoned  these  prac 
tices,  ever  deny,  nor  do  we  deny,  nor  will  any 
believer  in  providence  deny,  that  God  may,  in 
some  instances,  and  undoubtedly  did,  in  the 
early  ministry  of  Wesley,  condescend  to  own  a 
sincere  but  erring  piety,  and  to  manifest  his 
will  by  visions  or  dreams,  by  strong  impressions, 
by  sudden  impulses  on  the  mind,  by  lot,  or  by 
random  texts  of  Scripture.  But  to  rely  on  these 
extraordinary  manifestations,  or  to  expect  them, 
is  not  the  "better  way."  The  fact,  however, 
that  Wesley  did  at  this  time  so  frequently  seek 
Divine  direction  in  a  mode,  pronounced  by  him 
self  afterward  "enthusiastic,"  proves  beyond 
all  question  that  he  had  in  view  no  ambitious 
project  nor  ulterior  purpose.  A  plain,  honest, 
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sincere,  benevolent,  and  holy  man,  as  he  was, 
he  proceeded  right  on  wherever  he  thought 
Providence  led  him.  He  had  not  departed 
from  the  doctrines,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  ever 
departing  from  the  constitutional  usages  of  the 
Established  Church. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Wesley  found  some 
religious  interest  excited  in  private  circles,  by 
the  labors  of  his  brother  Charles.  By  the  ad 
vice  of  Peter  Bohler,  a  little  society  had  been 
organized  in  London,  some  time  before  Wesley 
left  for  Germany.  The  object  of  the  association 
was  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and 
to  pray  one  for  another.  They  met  once  a  week 
in  Fetter  Lane.  The  meetings  had  been  kept 
up  by  the  Moravians  arid  others  during  Wesley's 
absence.  He  arrived  in  London  on  Saturday 
night,  where  he  met  Charles.  The  evening  was 
spent  taking  sweet  counsel  together,  and  com 
paring  their  experiences.  The  next  day  he 
preached  three*  times,  and  on  Monday  evening 
he  met  with  the  Fetter  Lane  society,  which  had 
increased  to  thirty-two  persons.  The  next  day 
he  preached  to  the  prisoners  of  Newgate,  and 
in  the  evening  went  to  a  society  in  Bear  Yard, 
where  he  preached  "repentance  and  remission 
of  sins."  Wednesday  evening  he  preached  at 
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the  society  in  Aldersgate-street.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Aldersgate-street  society,  he  had  some  months 
before  experienced  conversion.  There  were 
several  societies  of  the  same  kind,  existing  in 
different  parts  of  London.  Wesley  was  a  fre 
quent  attendant  at  their  meetings.  These  meet 
ings  furnished  Wesley  a  powerful  means  of 
usefulness.  During  the  time  that  elapsed  be 
tween  the  closing  of  the  parish  pulpits  against 
him,  and  the  commencement  of  field-preaching, 
the  societies  furnished  him  the  only  means  of 
reaching  in  public  the  people.  I  can  therefore 
but  regard  the  existence,  at  this  time,  of  these 
societies  as  one  of  the  means  of  Providence  in 
accomplishing  the  great  Wesleyan  reformation. 
These  societies  were  far  anterior  to  Methodism. 
They  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  under  the  direction  of  the  good 
and  orthodox  Bishop  Horneck.  Having  been 
founded  by  so  eminent  a  prelate,  and  having, 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  been  sanc 
tioned  and  patronized  by  the  Queen  herself,  they 
were  of  course  considered  canonical.  The  mem 
bers  of  these  societies  were  bound  by  their  rules 
to  meet  every  week,  "  for  good  discourse,  for 
the  promotion  of  schools  and  catechising,  and 
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for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  The  "good  dis 
course  "  was  required  to  be  "  on  subjects  tend 
ing  to  practical  holiness."  "  Practical  holiness  " 
was  the  very  subject  on  which  Wesley,  at  this 
time,  delighted  to  discourse.  A  part  of  the 
exercises,  usual  at  these  meetings,  consisted  of 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures.  The 
evening  of  Wesley's  conversion,  it  seems,  was 
spent  in  reading  Luther  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  had  no 
direct  authority  over  these  society-rooms,  to 
close  them  against  Wesley,  as  they  had  over 
the  parish  churches.  The  society  meetings 
having  been  sanctioned  for  near  a  century  by 
the  Church  and  by  the  government,  had  be 
come,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  canonical 
and  lawful.  The  exercises,  within  the  limits 
of  their  original  constitution,  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  members,  and  there  was  allowed 
sufficient  latitude,  for  all  the  purposes  of  Wes 
ley,  to  "  expound "  the  Scriptures,  and  exhort 
the  people  to  "holiness."  The  bigoted  clergy 
could  not  stigmatize  the  society  meetings  by 
calling  them  "  conventicles,"  nor  proscribe  the 
readers,  expounders,  and  exhorters,  in  the  meet 
ings,  by  calling  them  "Dissenters."  From  the 
middle  of  September,  1738,  when  Wesley  ar- 
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rived  from  Germany,  till  the  first  of  January, 
1739,  his  labors  were  appropriated  to  Lon 
don,  and  its  neighborhood.  Every  Sunday  he 
preached  twice.  During  the  week,  he  spent  the 
day  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  poor-houses, 
and  in  religious  conversation  and  prayer  in  pri 
vate  circles ;  and  in  the  evening  he  usually  vis 
ited  the  society  meetings,  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures. 

The  evening  of  the  first  of  January,  1739, 
was  a  memorable  occasion.  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Wesley,  and  George  Whitefield,  who 
had  just  returned  from  America,  met  with  about 
sixty  others  at  a  love-feast,  held  by  the  Fetter 
Lane  society.  The  meeting  held  all  night. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  they 
were  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  the  power 
of  God  came  mightily,  as  in  the  days  of  Pente 
cost,  upon  them.  Some  cried  out  for  exceeding 
joy,  and  others  fell  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
they  recovered  a  little  from  the  awe  and  amaze 
ment,  with  which  the  presence  of  the  divine 
Majesty  inspired  them,  the  assembled  company 
broke  out  in  one  voice,  "We  praise  thee,  O, 
God;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord!" 
From  this  love-feast  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
field  went  forth  to  labor  with  a  new  unction 
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from  on  high.  Whitefield  went  to  Bristol,  and 
the  Wesley s  remained  in  London.  Wesley  con 
tinued  to  preach  wherever  he  could  find  admit 
tance  to  the  churches.  If  they  were  closed 
against  him,  as  they  generally  were,  he  resorted 
to  the  societies.  Between  the  society  at  Fetter 
Lane,  writh  which  he  was  more  particularly 
associated,  and  many  others,  he  was  kept  con 
stantly  busy  expounding. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  he  received  from 
Whitefield  the  most  pressing  entreaty  to  pro 
ceed  to  Bristol  without  delay.  At  first  he  was 
reluctant  to  go.  Charles,  and  the  Fetter  Lane 
society,  also  objected  to  his  leaving  London. 
But  thinking  Providence  had  called  him  to  go, 
and  had  indicated  his  duty  in  a  way  satisfac 
tory  to  him,  he  determined  to  obey  the  call. 

On  arriving  at  Bristol,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
condition  of  things.  "Whitefield  was  actually 
preaching  to  thousands  of  people  out  of  doors. 
The  churches  had  been  closed  by  the  clergy 
against  him,  and  the  society-halls  had  proved 
wholly  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  came  to  hear  him.  lie,  therefore,  had  re 
sorted  to  the  church-yards,  the  commons,  the 
fields,  and  the  highways.  Wesley  had  been  all 
his  life  "so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to 
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decency  and  order,  that  he  would  have  thought 
the  saving  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  were  not  done 
in  a  church"  And  now,  there  stood  Whitefield 
on  a  little  mound  in  Rose  Green,  preaching 
"like  a  lion,"  to  thousands  of  the  people  of 
Bristol,  and  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  who 
covered  an  immense  plain  before  him.  What 
to  think  of  this  new  manner  of  proceeding — 
what  to  make  of  this  strange  way  of  preaching 
in  the  fields,  Wesley  knew  not.  But  Whitefield 
told  him  he  had  but  followed  the  example  of 
his  divine  Master,  who  "had  a  mountain  for 
his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding- 
board."  Wesley  saw  at  once  the  high  author 
ity  of  the  precedent,  and  the  very  next  day  he 
preached  from  a  little  eminence,  in  a  ground 
adjoining  the  city,  to  about  three  thousand  peo 
ple.  Whitefield  was  obliged  to  leave  Bristol, 
in  order  to  attend  at  London  and  elsewhere  to 
the  collections  for  the  Georgia  Orphan  Asylum. 
Wesley  remained  at  Bristol,  occasionally  visit 
ing  Bath,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  from 
the  first  of  April  till  the  middle  of  June.  He 
preached  every  day,  generally  in  the  open 
commons  of  the  city,  and  the  fields  adjoining, 
to  audiences  varying  in  number  from  one  thou 
sand  to  six  thousand  people.  The  most  surpris- 
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ing  effects  followed.  Persons  would  cry  out 
aloud,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  as  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Fervent  prayer  being  made 
for  them,  they  would  soon  sing  a  new  song, 
even  thanksgiving  to  God.  Some  would  be 
seized  with  a  violent  trembling,  and  fall  down 
to  the  ground.  They  would  drop,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  one  after  another,  on  every  side. 
Prayer  being  earnestly  made  for  them,  they 
would  soon  arise,  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  often  happened,  that  persons 
who  had  gone  to  the  meeting  to  oppose  the  pro 
ceedings,  and  who  stood  biting  their  lips  in 
wrath  and  knitting  their  brows  in  scorn,  would 
drop  suddenly  on  the  ground,  cry  out  in  agony, 
and  remain  in  the  greatest  distress,  till,  after 
supplication  and  prayer,  they  would  be  restored 
to  liberty,  their  hearts  filled  with  joy,  and  their 
mouths  with  praise.  These  persons,  so  strange 
ly  converted,  became,  many  of  them,  orna 
ments  to  Christianity,  and  among  them  arose 
some  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  of 
Wesley's  lay  coadjutors. 

During  Wesley's  labors  in  Bristol,  the  foun 
dation  of  the  first  Methodist  preaching-house 
was  laid.  The  society-rooms  wrere  now  too 
small  for  use.  Under  the  advice  of  Wesley, 
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two  of  the  societies  took  possession  of  a  piece 
of  ground  near  St.  James  church-yard,  where 
they  designed  to  build  a  room  large  enough  to 
contain  both  the  societies,  and  such  of  their 
acquaintances  as  might  desire  to  be  present 
with  them  at  such  times  as  the  Scripture  was 
expounded.  Wesley  had  no  apprehension  or 
design  of  being  personally  engaged,  either  in 
the  expense  or  direction  of  this  work.  He  ap 
pointed  eleven  trustees,  on  whom  he  supposed 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  would,  of  course, 
fall.  But  he  soon  found,  as  many  a  Methodist 
preacher  has  since  found,  that  the  work  must 
stand  still,  unless  he  would  assume  both  direc 
tion  and  expense.  Whitefield,  writing  to  him 
from  London,  advised  him,  as  he  had  to  assume 
the  expense,  to  discharge  the  trustees,  and  do 
every  thing  in  his  own  name,  lest,  after  he  had 
built  the  house,  the  trustees  might,  if  he  should 
not  preach  as  they  liked,  control  him,  and  turn 
him  out  of  his  own  house.  Wesley  yielded  to 
this  advice,  and  calling  the  trustees  together, 
canceled,  with  their  unanimous  consent,  the 
instrument  before  made,  and  took  the  whole 
management  into  his  own  hands.  This  build 
ing  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last^  Methodist 
chapel. 
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Wesley  was  delighted  with  the  people  of 
Bristol.  He  had  never  found  a  people  so  child 
like,  so  artless,  and  of  so  teachable  a  temper. 
He  was  surprised,  yet  rejoiced,  at  the  great 
work  God  had  done  among  them.  Yet  he  had, 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  with  them,  many 
thoughts  concerning  the  unusual  manner  of  his 
ministry  among  them.  To  his  proceedings  was 
made  the  same  objection,  which  was  so  perti 
naciously  urged  in  New  England,  within  my 
own  memory,  against  the  Methodist  preachers. 
He  went  and  preached  in  another  man's  parish. 
He  was  asked,  even  by  some  of  his  friends, 
how  he  could  justify,  on  catholic  principles, 
his  conduct  in  going  into  other  men's  parishes, 
and  assembling  people,  who  were  none  of  his 
charge,  to  sing  psalms,  and  pray,  and  hear  the 
Scriptures  expounded.  He  answered,  that  he 
recognized  no  catholic  principles  other  than 
those  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he,  in  com 
mon  with  all  Protestants,  deemed  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice;  that  God  had  called  him 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  and 
confirm  the  virtuous ;  that  he  did  not  think  it 
his  duty  to  settle  in  a  particular  parish  of  his 
own ;  that,  in  fact,  he  considered  the  world  Ms 
parish,  and  he  denied  the  right  of  any  man, 
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or  any  body  of  men,  to  mark  out  the  earth  into 
parishes,  placing  one  of  their  number  in  charge 
of  each  division,  and  prohibiting  him,  or  any 
other  who  pleased,  from  declaring,  in  any  part 
of  the  earth,  to  all  who  were  willing  to  hear, 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  "We  see,  in  this 
reasoning  of  Wesley,  and  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  led  him,  the  germ  of  that  great  system 
of  Methodist  itinerancy,  which  has  spread  its 
branches  over  all  the  British  dominions,  over 
America,  and  over  the  isles  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian,  and  Pacific  Seas,  and  whose  fruits 
of  righteousness  and  Scriptural  holiness  have 
fallen  plenteously  for  the  salvation  of  perishing 
souls. 

Though  Wesley  had  no  difficulty  in  under 
standing  and  interpreting  the  mental  phenom 
ena  exhibited  by  his  converts,  for  he  himself 
had  passed  the  same  ordeal,  and  had  studied 
the  phenomena  as  a  Christian  philosopher, 
through  his  own  consciousness,  yet  he  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  the  physical  effects  which 
frequently  attended  these  mental  exercises  un 
der  his  preaching  at  Bristol,  at  London,  and 
at  other  places,  during  the  year  1739.  He  had 
never  experienced  such  things,  and  could  not 
readily  account  for  them.  He  thought  it,  how- 
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ever,  not  unreasonable,  that  a  "strong,  lively, 
and  sudden  apprehension  of  the  heinousness 
of  sin,  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death,  should,  under  the  pres 
ent  laws  of  the  vital  union,  aftect  the  body  as 
well  as  the  soul;  should  interrupt  or  disturb 
the  ordinary  circulation,  and  put  nature  out  of 
its  course."  He  doubted  whether  it  were  pos 
sible,  while  the  vital  union  between  soul  and 
body  exists,  for  the  mind  to  be  affected  in  a 
violent  degree,  without  some  bodily  symptom 
following.  He  did  not  encourage  these  bodily 
exercises.  He  considered  them  not  essential 
nor  useful,  but  adventitious  circumstances  at 
tending  strong  convictions  of  sin,  forced  on  the 
mind  by  the  power  of  God  through  the  preach 
ing  of  the  truth.  He  treated  the  persons  af 
fected  by  these  agitations,  with  great  kindness 
and  charity.  Observing  their  conduct,  he  per 
ceived  that  most  of  the  persons  so  suddenly 
struck  down,  and  so  violently  agitated,  led, 
after  their  conversion,  new  lives,  in  all  sincerity, 
honesty,  and  holiness.  He  was,  therefore,  con 
tent,  whenever  h,e  saw  evidence  of  sincerity, 
and  no  indications  of  pretense  and  imposture, 
to  let  things  take  their  natural  course.  In  this 
he  manifested  Christian  charity  and  philosoph- 
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ical  wisdom.  Strange  effects  sometimes  fol 
lowed  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Strange  effects  have  followed  the  sudden  revi 
val  of  evangelical  truth,  on  many  occasions, 
since  the  days  of  Wesley.  We  shall  probably 
never  become  so  learned,  at  least  not  on  earth, 
as  to  find  nothing  to  excite  our  wonder  and  ad 
miration.  There  is  more  in  heaven,  and  in 
earth,  and  in  human  life,  and,  especially,  in 
Christian  experience ,  than  "is  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Wesley  was  earn 
estly  pressed,  by  letter,  to  return  to  London  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  settle  some  dis 
putes,  and  heal  some  dissensions,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  society  at  Fetter  Lane.  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  London,  and,  hap 
pily,  in  a  few  days,  spent  not  in  disputing,  but 
in  prayer  and  Christian  conference,  succeeded 
"in  removing  many  misunderstandings  and 
offenses  that  had  crept  in  among  them,  and  in 
restoring,  in  a  good  measure,  the  spirit  of  love 
and  a  sound  mind."  He  then  returned  to 
Bristol,  and  remained  in  the  city  and  neighbor 
hood,  with  occasional  excursions  to  Bath,  Glou 
cester,  and  other  towns  in  the  middle  districts 
of  England,  till  the  first  of  September. 
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Much  of  his  time,  this  summer,  was  spent  in 
Kings  wood.  This  is  a  tract  of  country  near 
Bristol.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  royal  park, 
containing  about  four  thousand  acres.  In  the 
time  of  "Wesley  the  deer  had  long  since  dis 
appeared,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  forest 
had  fallen  before  the  ax.  The  territory  was 
found  to  contain  immense  beds  of  coal.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  colliers,  irreligious, 
uneducated,  lawless,  and  brutal.  There  was 
no  place  of  religious  worship  in  Kingswood, 
and  the  colliers  would  not  go,  and  had  they 
gone,  they  would  not  have  been  admitted,  to 
worship  among  the  fashionable  and  refined  in 
the  .populous  city  of  Bristol. 

When  Whitefield  w^as  about  embarking,  on 
his  first  voyage,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Ameri 
can  Indians,  his  friends  said,  "  Why  do  you  go 
to  America  to  convert  savages  ?  Go  to  Kings- 
wood.  The  colliers  of  Kingswood  are  savage 
and  heathen  enough."  On  his  return  to  Eng 
land,  Whitefield  felt  his  heart  yearn  toward 
these  people,  for  they  were  numerous,  and  were 
like  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  It  is,  in 
deed,  passing  strange,  that  Christian  ministers 
and  Christian  philanthropists,  of  that  day, 
could  suffer  such  a  population,  as  that  of  Kings- 
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wood  is  represented  to  be,  so  ignorant,  so  sav 
age,  heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens,  to  re 
main  wholly  overlooked  and  neglected  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  populous  and  wealthy 
city — a  city,  then  the  second  in  the  British 
empire.  Surely  religion  and  philanthropy  were, 
in  those  times,  at  a  heavy  discount.  Whitefield, 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  went  out  into  the 
neighborhood,  stood  up  on  a  little  knoll,  and 
began  to  preach  to  as  many  as,  from  curiosity 
and  novelty,  gathered  around  him.  His  iirst 
audience  consisted  of  about  two  hundred.  His 
second  and  third  showed  a  rapid  increase.  Be 
fore  he  left  Bristol,  he  often  had  twenty  thou 
sand  attentive  hearers  assembled  around  him. 
When  he  left  Bristol  to  go  to  London,  on  busi 
ness  relating  to  his  American  mission,  his  jour 
ney  lay  through  Kingswood.  There  he  found 
the  colliers  had,  without  his  knowledge,  pro 
vided  an  entertainment  for  him.  His  head 
and  heart,  at  this  time,  were  full  of  projects 
for  charity  schools.  It  was  to  obtain  funds  for 
an  orphan  asylum,  in  Georgia,  he  had  so  soon 
returned  to  England.  During  the  rural  enter 
tainment  in  Kingswood,  he  proposed  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant  people  to  found  a  charity 
school  for  their  own  children.  With  surprising 
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cheerfulness  they  assented.  They  poured  their 
money,  for  the  object,  into  the  contribution-box, 
and  those  who  had  no  money  promised  labor. 
They  then  entreated  him  to  lay  the  first  stone 
of  the  building.  But  no  site  had  been  secured. 
However,  some  one  declared  he  would  be  re 
sponsible  for  a  site  somewhere,  and  so  White- 
field  laid  a  stone  at  random,  prayed  that  the 
gates  of  hell  might  not  prevail  against  it,  and 
all  the  people  said  amen.  Whitefield  then  left 
them,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  their  coal- 
blacked  cheeks,  and  commended  them  and 
their  school  to  the  special  care  and  attention  of 
Wesley.  To  this  trust  Wesley  proved  true. 
The  Kingswood  people,  and  the  Kingswood 
school,  shared  largely  in  his  labors. 

About  the  first  of  September,  Wesley  re 
turned  from  Bristol  to  London.  Here  he  "met 
Whitefield,  whom  he  found  preaching  in  Moor- 
fields.  Moorfields  was  originally  a  worthless, 
marshy  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
It  became  gradually  drained,  and  part  of  it 
was  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and  planted  with 
trees.  By  common  consent  of  the  police  and 
people  of  London,  Moorfields  was  given  up  for 
a  paradise  of  rowdies ;  a  place  for  wrestlers, 

boxers,  mountebanks,  and  merry  Andrews;  a 
12 
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resort  for  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  repro 
bate;  an  asylum,  where  all  the  outcasts  of  a 
great  metropolis  might  be  unmolested,  every 
one  doing  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
Whitefield  resolved  to  go  out  there  and  preach 
on  Sunday.  People  told  him  if  he  went  there 
to  preach,  he  would  never  come  away  alive. 
However,  go  he  would,  and  go  he  did.  When 
Wesley  arrived  in  London,  he  found  Whitefield 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  Four 
teen  thousand  persons  were  collected  in  Moor- 
fields  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  Wesley,  by  White- 
field's  request,  stood  up  and  preached  to  them. 
Whitefield  then  left  for  other  places,  and  Wes 
ley  often  preached,  during  the  month  of  Septem 
ber,  in  Moorfields,  Kensington  Common,  and 
Blackheath,  to  listening  and  admiring  audi 
ences  of  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  first  of  October  he  visited  Oxford,  to 
"strengthen  the  things  which  remained,"  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  he  set  out,  in 
accordance  with  pressing  invitations,  to  visit 
Wales,  which  he  found  a  most  pleasant  country, 
more  so  than  any  part  of  England,  but  inhab 
ited  by  a  population  as  "  ignorant  of  the  Gos 
pel  as  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians."  Re 
turning  by  way  of  Kings  wood  and  Bristol,  he 
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arrived  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  first  of 
November. 

We  have  traced,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
career  of  Wesley  from  his  return  from  Ger 
many,  in  September,  1738,  to  the  latter  part  of 
1739.  The  period  we  deem  one  of  great  import 
ance  in  his  life,  and  fruitful  in  results.  We 
see  in  it  the  germ  of  Methodist  itinerancy,  the 
commencement  of  building  Methodist  chapels, 
and  the  revival,  among  the  people,  of  a  living 
and  pure  Christianity.  The  doctrines  which 
Wesley  preached,  were  precisely  the  same  as 
are  preached,  at  all  times,  by  the  Methodists 
of  our  own  days,  and  always  preached,  in  times 
of  revival,  by  all  evangelical  denominations 
among  us.  They  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  taught  clearly  in  her  arti 
cles  and  homilies,  but  not  preached  by  the 
clergy  of  those  times.  The  measures  which  he 
pursued  were  very  similar  to  those  universally 
pursued  by  modern  Methodists,  and  very  gen 
erally  adopted  by  other  Churches  in  revivals. 
So  surprising  results  of  ministerial  labors  have 
been  seldom  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
While  the  parish  churches  exhibited  a  "beg 
garly  account"  of  empty  seats,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
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present  on  a  Sabbath,  in  the  populous  parts  of 
London,  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  preaching, 
in  the  open  air,  in  Moorfields  and  Kensington 
Common,  to  audiences  of  twenty  thousand, 
and,  Whitefield  thinks,  on  one  occasion,  sixty 
thousand  souls.  While  learned  prelates  were 
producing  little  impression  on  the  fashionable 
audiences  of  the  metropolis,  keeping,  with  dif 
ficulty,  their  own  communicants  within  the 
bounds  of  decent  morality,  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  among  the  outlaws  of  Moorfields  and  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood,  were  drawing  tears  from 
eyes  unused  to  weep ;  changing  the  lion  to  the 
lamb,  and  bringing  countless  thousands  from  a 
state  of  ignorance,  degradation,  sin,  and  misery, 
to  truth,  respectability,  holiness,  and  happi 
ness. 

Wesley  was  permitted,  thus  far,  to  pursue 
his  labor  of  zeal  and  love  without  open  perse 
cution.  He  received,  however,  no  aid  from  the 
clergy.  The  churches  were,  one  by  one,  closed 
against  him,  till  there  remained  not  one  pulpit 
in  which  he  could  be  heard.  The  reasons  as 
signed  for  excluding  him  were,  that  the  people 
attending  his  preaching,  in  such  crowds,  left 
no  room  for  the  regular  parishioners,  or  pew- 
holders,  who  did  not  like  to  have  the  multitude 
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"come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility;" 
and  that  he  preached  regeneration  and  Chris 
tian  experience.  He  was,  however,  permitted 
to  preach,  unmolested,  in  the  fields. 

Many  of  his  friends,  however,  contended 
stoutly  against  him.  His  mother,  at  first,  was 
shaken  in  her  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  his 
course;  but  was  soon  convinced  and  converted. 
His  sisters  doubted,  and  remained  distant.  His 
brother  Samuel — a  great  stickler  for  Church 
or(jer — Was  very  severe  on  him.  Most  of  his 
old  and  early  Oxford  friends  withheld  their 
sanction.  He,  and  Charles,  and  Whitefield, 
therefore,  stood  up,  a  trio  against  the  world. 
They  were,  however,  nobly  sustained  by  the 
people  to  whom  they  preached,  and  for  whom 
they  labored. 

The  course  of  Wesley,  and  his  early  coadju 
tors,  could  not,  surely,  have  been  dictated  by 
any  of  the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  even 
worldly  prudence.  John  Wesley  was  a  man 
of  profound  learning,  and  highly-cultivated 
taste.  He  might  have  remained  in  the  quiet 
shades  of  Oxford,  and  passed  his  life,  free  from 
care  and  labor,  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy 
and  literature.  Had  he  been  ambitious,  he 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  preferment,  and  might 
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have  arisen  to  high  influence  and  honor  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  philosophic  leisure, 
preferment,  honor,  and  wealth,  he,  without  hes 
itation,  sacrificed,  in  obedience  to  what  he 
deemed  the  call  of  Providence,  not  knowing 
where  that  call  might,  eventually,  lead.  No 
Moses  ever  more  cheerfully  sacrificed  worldly 
good,  for  the  future  "recompense  of  reward." 
No  Abraham  ever  more  confidingly  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  Providence.  He 
gave  up  place  and  preferment,  ease  and 
honor.  He  gave  up  reputation,  sacrificing  the 
good  opinion  even  of  his  own  father's  family. 
He  gave  up  the  society  of  the  learned,  the  pol 
ished,  and  the  refined,  and  went  about  doing 
good,  among  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  the 
outcasts  of  Moorfields,  and  the  felons  of  New 
gate.  He  sacrificed  every  thing  but  his  own 
self-respect,  his  own  inalienable  character,  his 
own  sense  of  duty,  his  own  conscience,  his  own 
trust  in  Providence. 

The  man  who  can  believe  that  Wesley  did  all 
this  for  ambition,  is  either  ignorant  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  times,  or  a  novice  in  the 
science  of  human  nature,  or  else  he  judges  all 
hearts  and  all  motives  by  his  own.  That  he 
designed  or  expected,  when  he  commenced  his 
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itinerant  ministry,  ever  to  reduce  the  practice 
to  a  system,  and  to  found  thereon  a  sect  or 
Church,  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive. 
There  were  but  two  to  aid  him;  nor  saw  he 
any  hope  of  securing  the  services  of  any  others 
than  his  brother  Charles  and  his  friend  White- 
field.  What  could  three  do  against  the  world? 
He  only  hoped  to  clear  his  own  conscience,  to 
attain  personal  holiness,  and  to  do  what  little 
good  he  might  be  able  to  accomplish  among 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  neglected,  the  for 
saken,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  miserable. 
Providence  held  him  in  reserve  for  a  mighty 
work — for  setting  in  motion  the  vast  machinery 
of  an  efficient  system  of  Christian  enterprise, 
whose  wheels  within  wrheels  should  move  on  with 
only  occasional  and  slight  perturbations,  till  the 
great  work  of  the  world's  regeneration,  the 
final  consummation  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  shall  be  accomplished.  But  Wesley  could 
not  knowr  wrhat  wras  in  the  mind  of  Providence. 
And  yet,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
John  Wesley,  the  profound  philosopher,  Charles 
Wesley,  the  accomplished  scholar,  and  George 
Whitefield,  the  incomparable  orator,  might, 
each  and  all,  be  strangely  impressed  with  an 
indefinable  presentiment  of  the  future  results 
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of  their  individual  and  united  labors.  Some 
ancient  sages  believed,  that  the  soul,  once 
inhabitant  of  a  higher  sphere,  but  doomed  for 
a  time  to  exile  in  a  human  body,  has  often 
dreamy  recollections,  and  misty  conceptions  of 
its  former  life  in  the  distant  worlds,  where  un- 
embodied  spirits  dwell.  But  more  often,  do 
magnanimous  and  holy  men — men  of  noble 
souls  and  lofty  aspirations — men  chosen  by 
Providence  for  great  enterprises — have  twilight 
glimpses  of  the  future — shadowy  revealings  of 
coming  events.  They  hear  a  voice,  to  grosser 
ears  inaudible,  calling  them  onward.  They  see 
a  hand  we  can  not  see,  beckoning  them  away. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  Heaven  favors  and 
honors,  and  whose  names  shine  like  "  stars  in 
the  firmament,"  amid  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
WESLEY  AND  THE  DISSENTIENTS. 

IK  the  midst  of  Moorfields  stood,  in  the  time 
of  Wesley,  a  large,  shapeless,  ruinous,  brick 
building.  It  had  been  erected  for  a  cannon 
foundery.  Being  so  near  London,  it  was  fre 
quently  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people,  to 
see  the  process  of  casting.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  an  explosion  occurred,  killing  many, 
and  wounding  more.  On  account  of  this  ac 
cident,  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  and  annoy 
ance  to  the  workmen,  from  so  many  visitors, 
the  foundery  operations  were  transferred  to  an 
other  place,  and  the  old  building  abandoned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1739,  two  gentlemen,  per 
sonal  strangers  to  Mr.  Wesley,  called  on  him, 
and  urged  him  to  rent  the  old  foundery,  and 
fit  it  up  as  a  place  of  worship,  for  the  accom 
modation,  during  the  approaching  winter,  of 
the  thousands  of  people  to  whom  he  had  been 
preaching,  during  the  summer,  in  the  open 
field.  Wesley,  having  but  a  limited  income, 
and  being  already  burdened  with  the  expense 
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of  the  society-room  at  Bristol,  and  the  school 
at  Kingswood,  at  first  declined  incurring  the 
expense  of  renting  and  repairing  the  founder y. 
The  gentlemen  then  offered  to  advance  the 
funds  required  in  the  enterprise,  taking  Wes 
ley's  personal  obligation  for  repayment.  To 
this  he  assented.  The  foundery  was  rented, 
repaired,  and  opened  as  a  house  of  religious 
worship.  Neither  Wesley  nor  his  friends  sus 
pected,  at  that  time,  how  important  a  link,  in 
the  chain  of  divine  providence,  this  incident 
formed. 

A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Foundery 
for  public  worship,  a  few  persons,  deeply  im 
pressed  by  Wesley's  preaching,  came  to  him 
for  spiritual  advice.  They  were  anxious  to  lead 
a  religious  life ;  but  were  greatly  hindered,  by 
the  evil  influences  of  irreligious  acquaintances, 
who  ridiculed  and  persecuted  them,  for  their 
attachment  to  Methodist  doctrines  and  usages. 
Wesley  advised  them  to  strengthen  each  other, 
talk  together,  as  often  as  they  could,  pray  for 
one  another,  and  aid  each  other  in  the  way  of 
virtue.  They  requested  him  to  converse  with 
them,  personally ;  as  he  knew  what  they  needed, 
and  could  better  advise  them  than  they  could 
each  other.  lie  promised  them  he  would  do 
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it.  He  took  their  names  and  places  of  abode, 
and  intended  to  call  on  each  once  a  week. 
Finding  there  were  too  many  for  him  to  visit 
and  advise,  severally,  he  requested  them  to 
meet  together  every  Thursday,  in  the  evening, 
and  he  would  meet  with  them,  pray  with  them, 
and  give  them  the  best  advice  he  could.  The 
first  night,  there  came  together  twelve  persons ; 
the  second  night,  forty ;  and  the  third,  about 
one  hundred.  The  people  continuing  to  increase 
in  number,  and  being  scattered  over  nearly  all 
London,  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  watch, 
as  he  desired,  over  the  conduct  and  interest  of 
all.  "Wesley  seemed  always  to  feel  a  personal 
interest,  and  a  personal  responsibility,  in  the 
welfare  of  every  one,  whom  circumstances  or 
choice  brought  under  his  particular  pastoral 
care.  He  was,  therefore,  greatly  distressed  at 
his  inability  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
increasing  nock.  For  a  long  time,  he  studied 
in  vain,  to  invent  some  efficient  remedy  for  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  he  so  plainly  saw  and 
so  deeply  deplored.  At  last,  a  remedy  was 
suggested  to  him,  while  thinking  of  quite  an 
other  matter.  He  was  at  Bristol,  devising 
means  of  paying  the  society  debts  in  that  place. 
A  consultation  was  held  on  the  subject,  between 
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liim  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Bristol 
societies.  One  proposed  that  every  member 
give  a  penny  a  week,  till  the  debts  were  paid. 
Another  objected,  that  many  of  the  members 
were  too  poor  to  afford  it.  "  Then,"  replied  the 
first,  "put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me.  I 
will  call  on  them  weekly.  If  they  can  give 
any  thing,  well.  If  they  can  give  nothing,  I 
will  pay  for  them,  as  well  as  for  myself.  Each 
of  you  call  on  eleven  of  your  neighbors  every 
week.  If  they  can  not  each  give  a  penny,  you 
receive  what  they  can  give,  and  make  up  the 
rest  yourselves."  "This,"  thought  Wesley  to 
himself,  "this  is  the  thing;  the  very  thing  I 
have  been  looking  for  so  long.  These  men, 
each  having  the  care  of  eleven,  can,  in  addition 
to  collecting  the  penny,  watch  over  the  moral 
and  religious  conduct  of  those  falling  under  his 
supervision.  He  can  advise,  exhort,  and,  if 
necessary,  reprove  them,  and  can  report  to  me 
the  names  of  those  who  need  special  attention." 
The  thing  was  done  at  once.  He  distributed, 
according  to  their  places  of  abode,  all  under 
his  care,  into  companies  of  twelve  persons.  He 
called  each  division  a  class.  He  appointed 
one,  whom  he  called  class-leader,  to  the  super 
vision  of  the  class.  He  made  it  the  duty  of 
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the  leader  to  see  each  person  in  his  class  once 
a  week;  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper; 
to  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  the 
occasion  might  require;  and  to  receive  what 
each  was  willing  to  give  toward  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  At  first,  the  leader  visited  each  per 
son,  at  his  own  home ;  but  this  being  found  in 
convenient,  he  met  them  all  together,  in  some 
convenient  room,  every  Thursday  evening. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  class  meetings.  Wesley 
could  not  know,  at  that  time,  how  essential  an 
element  of  the  success  and  prosperity  of  Meth 
odism  this  "little  prudential  regulation,"  as  he 
called  it,  would  become.  Among  modern  Meth 
odists,  class  meeting  has  become,  not  merely  a 
"  little  prudential  regulation,"  but  an  institution 
indispensable  and  distinctive,  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church.  As  the  numbers  of  the  classes  in 
creased,  Wesley  found  it  required  great  care  to 
separate  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  mem 
bers.  He  determined,  therefore,  once  in  three 
months,  to  talk,  personally,  with  every  member, 
and  to  inquire  of  every  one,  as  well  as  of  his 
leader,  and  his  neighbors,  whether  he  was  grow 
ing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  On  these  quarterly  visitations, 
he  gave  to  each  of  those  whose  seriousness  and 
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good  conversation  he  found  no  reason  to  doubt, 
a  testimony,  under  his  own  hand,  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  ticket,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
If  he  found,  on  his  quarterly  inquiry,  a  mem 
ber  unworthy,  he  refused  to  renew  his  ticket. 
By  this  quiet  and  inoffensive  method,  a  disor 
derly  member  could  be  easily  removed .  Wher 
ever  a  member  might  go,  the  producing  of  his 
quarterly  ticket  at  once  secured  him  the  wel 
come  and  confidence  of  his  brethren.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Methodist  quarterly  meetings, 
and  of  love-feast  tickets. 

Religious  societies,  for  mutual  improvement 
in  virtue,  and  for  charitable  enterprise,  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  new  thing  in  England. 
They  had  been  in  existence  nearly  a  century, 
and  had  been  sanctioned  and  patronized  by 
prelacy  and  royalty.  They  existed  in  London, 
and  in  Bristol,  when  the  Wesleys  commenced 
their  public  ministry.  Under  the  advice  of 
Peter  Bohler,  one  was  formed  of  Moravians, 
Methodists,  and  others,  in  Fetter  Lane.  In 
accordance  with  this  old,  orthodox,  and  canon 
ical  custom,  Wesley  formed  the  members  of 
all  his  classes  in  London  into  one  community, 
called  the  United  Society.  The  classes  in  Bris 
tol  were,  also,  formed  into  a  United  Society,  on 
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the  same  principle.  The  same  was  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  later  times, 
the  union  of  all  these  societies  in  England,  in 
one  communion,  constitutes  the  Wesleyan  Con 
nection.  A  similar  union  of  all  the  societies 
in  America,  forms  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  But  of  all  these  results,  "Wesley  had, 
at  that  time,  no  design,  or  even  conception. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  beginning, 
Wesley,  when  applied  to  by  these  serious  per 
sons,  for  counsel,  advised  them  to  form  them 
selves  into  a  voluntary  association,  to  aid  each 
other.  He  dictated  no  rules  to  them ;  but  left 
them  to  organize  themselves  under  their  own 
rules.  They,  however,  declined  acting,  unless 
he  himself  would  go  ahead,  organize  them, 
meet  with  them,  and  draw  up  rules  for  their 
government.  To  this  he  consented.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  form 
rules  for  the  society,  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
membership,  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  to  distribute  into  classes,  to  appoint 
the  leaders,  to  receive  members,  and  to  dismiss 
the  disorderly  and  unworthy.  In  these  inci 
dents,  which,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  made  little 
or  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  "Wesley,  we 
see  the  germ  of  some  distinctive  peculiarities 
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in  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

For  admission  an$  continued  membership 
in  the  Methodist  societies,  Wesley  drew  up  a 
brief  synopsis  of  rules,  embracing  only  inten 
tion  and  moral  conduct,  waiving  entirely  creeds 
and  catechisms.  For  admission,  was  only  re 
quired  a  "  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  to  be  saved  from  sin."  For  the  privilege 
of  continued  membership,  it  was  only  required 
that  the  persons  admitted  should  continue  to 
give  evidence  of  their  desire  for  salvation,  by 
doing  no  harm,  by  doing  all  the  good  in  their 
power,  and  by  attending  on  all  the  ordinances 
of  God.  I  have  never,  in  the  whole  range  of 
my  ecclesiastical  history,  met  with  any  thing 
so  catholic  as  the  "Wesleyan  "Rules  of  the 
United  Societies." 

The  Wesleyan  Society  was  a  noble  founda 
tion  for  Christian  alliance.  Calvinist  and  Ar- 
ininian,  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Papist  and 
Protestant,  if  only  sincere — having  the  "  form 
of  godliness,  and  seeking  the  power" — might 
become  and  remain  a  member,  in  full  fellow 
ship,  of  the  United  Societies.  ISTo  questions 
were  asked  any  candidate  concerning  his  spec 
ulative,  theoretic,  and  private  opinions.  It 
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was  only  expected  of  him  to  refrain  from  dis 
turbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  society, 
by  obtruding  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  intro 
ducing  "  doubtful  disputations."  Debates  and 
disputations,  on  speculative,  theoretic,  and  po 
lemic  theology,  were  cardinal  prohibitions 
among  the  rules  of  all  the  religious  societies 
existing  in  England.  So  generally  was  this 
rule  understood,  that  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Society,  in  1739,  Wesley  did  not  even 
allude  to  it.  Yet  his  practice,  in  the  discipline 
of  his  societies,  showed  that  he  considered  the 
prohibition  of  disputes,  on  points  of  doctrine, 
the  universal  law  of  religious  societies.  While 
the  Wesleyan  rules  were,  on  articles  of  faith, 
so  catholic,  so  tolerant,  and  so  promotive  of  the 
most  comprehensive  Christian  union,  the  moral 
rules  were — some  of  them,  at  least — more  than 
a  century  in  advance  of  the  age.  There  was 
one,  for  example,  against  "buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in 
cases  of  EXTREME  necessity"  Wesley's  success 
ors  modified  this  rule;  and  it  was  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  even  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  aided  by  all  the  force  of 
puritanic  principles,  and  by  all  the  temperance 

sentiment,  culminating  on  the  meridian  of  the 
13 
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nineteenth  century,  could  restore  it  to  their  Dis 
cipline. 

These  admirable  rules  of  Wesley,  under 
which  the  Methodist  societies  of  his  day  were 
gathered  and  held,  occupied  not  more  than 
a  single  page,  of  about  fifty  lines.  The  Dis 
cipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
become  a  cumbrous  book,  of  many  pages. 
And  yet,  though  we  are  more,  I  doubt  whether 
we  are  better  governed,  than  were  the  primitive 
societies.  It  may  be,  that,  from  the  greatly-ex 
tended  sphere  of  operations  of  modern  Meth 
odism,  more  detailed  operations  are  necessary 
for  us,  than  for  the  early  Methodists.  And 
yet,  I  can  but  regret  that  necessity.  I  always 
have  admired,  and  I  do  yet  admire,  the  simple, 
plain,  catholic  rules  of  the  United  Societies. 
I  consider  them  a  model  for  human  govern 
ment.  I  have  endeavored,  wherever  I  had  the 
power,  to  imitate  them.  I  have  found  the  gen 
eral  principles,  and  even  the  form  of  those  rules, 
with  only  modifications  of  the  specifications 
and  details,  adapted,  in  an  admirable  degree, 
to  the  government  of  seminaries  and  colleges. 
And,  indeed,  I  would  be  willing  to  adopt  those 
rules,  with  slight  modifications,  for  the  govern 
ment  of  any  civil  community.  I  have  never 
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yet  lived  in  any  village,  or  neighborhood,  in 
which  I  would  have  been  unwilling  to  abolish 
all  civil  law,  common  and  statute,  dispense 
with  the  services  of  all  lawyers  and  judges, 
and  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Wesleyan 
Rules.  Let  the  details  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances,  and  let  the  regulations  be  en 
forced  by  common  consent,  and  the  community 
could  not  fail  to  live  harmonious,  prosperous, 
virtuous,  and  happy. 

The  Foundery  had  but  just  been  opened  for 
public  worship,  and  the  little  society  of  some 
twelve  or  twenty  just  organized,  wrhen  events 
occurred  at  Fetter  Lane,  rendering  these  pre 
liminary  incidents  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Wesley ans.  The  Fetter  Lane  room  was  the 
only  one  in  London,  in  which  the  Methodists, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1739,  had  any  interest. 
AJ1  other  society-rooms  had  been  closed  against 
them.  In  this  room  the  Methodists  and  Mora 
vians  had  long  continued  to  meet  in  union  and 
in  harmony.  A  slight  misunderstanding,  only, 
had  arisen  during  the  summer,  while  Wesley 
was  absent  at  Bristol ;  but  the  excitement  was 
immediately  allayed  on  his  return.  During  the 
autumn,  a  German,  by  the  name  of  Molther, 
introduced  among  the  English  Moravians,  doc- 
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trines  and  measures,  which  rendered  it  indis 
pensable  for  "Wesley  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  the  Methodists  and  Moravians.  The 
principal  error  of  Molther,  to  which  Wesley 
took  the  strongest  exceptions,  was  a  total  abju 
ration  of  the  means  of  grace,  or  Christian  ordi 
nances,  such  as  going  to  Church,  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  public  and  private  prayer,  fast 
ing,  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  taught 
that  Christians  might  do  these  things,  or  not, 
just  as  they  pleased;  there  was  no  harm  in 
doing  them ;  but  converted  people  were  under 
no  more  obligation  to  pray,  fast,  attend  Church, 
and  the  sacrament,  and  read  the  Scriptures, 
than  were  the  people  of  England  to  obey  the 
laws  of  France.  Unconverted  people,  he  held, 
must  by  no  means  keep  any  of  these  ordinances, 
or  attempt  to  do  any  of  these  things.  It  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  be  still,  not  only  to  omit  en 
tirely  all  ordinances,  but  to  decline  any  effort 
to  do  good,  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  to  wait, 
in  absolute  stillness,  for  the  gift  of  faith  and 
holiness.  Such  were  the  teachings  of  Molther, 
the  wrong-headed  German,  as  "Wesley  calls  him. 
It  is  utterly  surprising  how  soon  all  the  English 
Moravians,  and  most  of  the  Methodists  of  Fet 
ter  Lane,  fell  into  these  strange  and  unreasona- 
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ble  views.  And,  what  is  equally  strange,  these 
devotees  of  stillness  would  not  themselves  keep 
still,  but  became  exceedingly-noisy  declaimers, 
and  boisterous  obtruders  of  their  whimsical 
opinions  on  every  body  they  met.  Contrary  to 
the  fundamental  rules  of  all  the  religious  soci 
eties,  they  brought  their  disputatious  habits 
into  the  society  meetings,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
all  harmony  and  spiritual  improvement.  Wes 
ley  persuaded,  exhorted,  entreated,  reasoned, 
and  protested  against  their  proceedings,  but  all 
in  vain.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Mo 
ravians.  He  remembered  the  devout  and  ami 
able  companions  of  his  voyage  to  America.  He 
remembered  the  learned,  pious,  and  excellent 
Peter  Bohler.  He  remembered  the  worthies 
of  Hernhuth.  He  saw,  too,  that  many  of  his 
most  valuable  and  beloved  friends  in  England 
had  become  inextricably  involved  in  the  Fetter 
Lane  difficulties.  A  separation  from  the  Mo 
ravians  would,  therefore,  involve  a  separation 
from  many  of  his  dearest,  most  constant,  and 
faithful  friends.  One  of  the  most  active  ele 
ments  in  the  character  of  Wesley,  was  adhe 
sive  attachment  to  his  friends.  When  he  once 
loved,  he  loved  forever.  He  might  be  obliged 
to  separate  from  one  he  had  loved,  yet  he  would 
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love  him  still.  He  could  not  give  him  up. 
Strong,  however,  as  was  the  principle  of  benev 
olent  attachment  in  him,  stronger  still  was  an 
other,  and  a  higher  principle — conscientiousness. 
To  conscience,  every  thing  else  must  yield.  All 
considerations  must  be  postponed  for  duty. 
Any  sacrifice,  however  great,  was  promptly 
made  by  him,  whenever  duty  required. 

On  finding,  as  he  thought,  the  errors  of  the 
Fetter  Lane  Moravians  incurable,  he  deter 
mined,  painful  as  it  might  be,  to  withdraw. 
He  could  no  longer  do  any  good  with  them. 
"What  little  work  he  might  see  beginning  to 
assume  the  finished  shape,  would  be  marred 
whenever  it  fell  under  the  hands  of  these 
"wrong-headed"  craftsmen.  He,  therefore, 
having  borne  long  with  their  errors,  and  find 
ing  them  more  and  more  confirmed  therein, 
proceeded  one  evening  to  the  love-feast,  and  at 
the  close  read  a  paper,  assigning  his  reason  for 
withdrawing  from  them.  Having  finished  the 
reading,  he  quietly  left  the  room,  and  was  fol 
lowed  by  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  so 
ciety.  The  room  at  Fetter  Lane  was  quietly 
given  up  to  the  Moravians,  as  they  and  their 
adherents  were  the  majority,  and  Wesley,  with 
his  handful  of  followers,  proceeded  to  the 
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Foundery,  where  they  reorganized,  uniting  with 
the  societies  already  existing  there. 

Wesley  was  greatly  pained  at  the  separation. 
The  Moravians  of  Hernhuth  were  equally  pained. 
They  sent  over  one  of  their  ablest  and  best  men — 
Spangenberg — to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He 
decided  that  the  English  Moravians  had  used 
"Wesley  ill,  and  should  ask  his  pardon.  "Wesley 
replied,  that  asking  pardon  was  superfluous,  as 
he  had  never  been  angry  with  them.  But  he 
was  afraid  there  was  error  in  their  doctrine  and 
their  practice.  That  was  the  question  between 
them.  Asking  pardon  was  of  no  avail,  so  long 
as  he  conscientiously  believed  they  were  preach 
ing  and  practicing  errors,  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion. 

Afterward  Zinzendorf  himself  came  over, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  "Wesley. 
Whether  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  I  know 
not,  but  it  so  happened,  that  Zinzendorf,  about 
this  time,  had  himself  fallen  into  some  strange 
vagaries  and  whimsical  notions,  which  he  after 
ward  corrected,  but  which  at  that  time  prevent 
ed  any  satisfactory  understanding  between  him 
and  Wesley.  Peter  Bolder  afterward  returned 
from  America,  and  could  not  at  first  believe 
that  Molther  had  taught  the  doctrines  imputed 
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to  him.  He  thought  Wesley  must  have  misap 
prehended  him.  Wesley,  however,  was  certain 
that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  The 
thing  was  now  carried  too  far  to  admit  of  rem 
edy.  No  reunion  could  "be  effected.  The  Meth 
odists  and  Moravians  must,  and  did  remain  a 
distinct  people,  moving  on  in  the  great  work  of 
Christian  benevolence  under  separate  organiza 
tions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  much  more  good 
has  been  effected  by  separate,  than  would  have 
been  by  associated  action.  At  any  rate,  Prov 
idence  never  designed  the  two  Churches  to  be 
one;  though  each,  at  least,  in  the  beginning, 
was  useful  to  the  other. 

The  error,  or  heresy,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  English  Moravians,  was  of  limit 
ed  influence  and  short  duration.  It  never  im 
plicated  the  great  body  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
It  arose  in  England  solely  from  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Molther,  and  was  promoted  for  a  time  by 
the  visit  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  always 
eccentric  in  his  course,  and  Utopian  in  his  no 
tions.  The  kindest  and  best  of  feelings  were 
ever  entertained  by  Wesley  toward  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Moravian  Church.  The  successors 
of  Wesley,  and  their  thousands  of  followers, 
have  inherited  and  cherished  sentiments  of  re- 
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spect  and  brotherly-love  for  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren. 

A  sorer  trial  still  awaited  Wesley — the  with 
drawal  of  Whitefield,  and  the  division  of  the 
Methodists  into  two  distinct  bodies,  known  af 
terward  as  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian 
Methodists. 

At  what  time  Whitefield  embraced  the  doc 
trines  of  Calvinism,  is  not  certainly  known. 
He,  however,  had  never  preached  nor  published 
those  doctrines  before  his  second  visit  to  Amer 
ica.  There  were  from  the  beginning,  many 
Calvinists  in  the  Methodist  societies.  To  them 
no  objection  was  made  by  "Wesley.  Unanimity 
of  sentiment  on  points  of  speculative  theology, 
formed  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  primitive 
Methodism.  Yet  it  was  known  that  the  Wes- 
leys,  and  far  the  greater  part  of  their  followers, 
did  not  believe,  though  they  tolerated  Calvinism. 
]Sfo  difficulty  arose  till  some  of  the  high-toned 
Calvinists  undertook  to  obtrude  their  objection 
able  sentiments  on  the  Wesleys  and  their  friends 
in  their  meetings.  The  breach  was  opened  in 
London.  Mr.  Arcourt  called  on  John  Wesley, 
and  complained  that,  by  order  of  Charles,  he 
had  been  hindered  from  meeting  in  society  on 
account  of  matter  of  opinion.  "What  opinion 
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do  you  mean?"  said  Wesley.  "That  of  elec 
tion,"  answered  Arcourt.  "I  hold  that  a  cer 
tain  number  were  elected  from  eternity.  These 
must  and  shall  be  saved.  The  rest  of  mankind 
must  and  shall  be  damned.  And  many  of  your 
society  hold  the  same."  "I  never  asked,"  re 
plied  Wesley,  "  whether  they  hold  it  or  not.  We 
proscribe  no  one  for  his  opinions.  Only  let 
them  not  trouble  others  by  disputing  about  it." 
"  Nay,  but  I  will  dispute  about  it,"  says  Arcourt. 
"  What,"  says  Wesley,  "  will  you  dispute  about 
it  wherever  you  come  ?"  "  Yes,  wherever  I  go." 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  come  among  us,  who  you 
well  know  are  of  another  mind?"  "Because 
you  are  all  wrong,  and  I  am  resolved  to  set  you 
all  right."  "  I  fear,"  replied  Wesley,  "  your  com 
ing  with  this  view,  will  profit  neither  you  nor 
us."  "Then,"  concluded  Arcourt,  "I  will  go 
and  tell  all  the  world,  that  you  and  your  brother 
are  false  prophets;  and,  I  tell  you,  in  one  fort 
night,  you  will  all  be  in  confusion."  Wesley 
mentioned  the  conversation  with  Arcourt  to  the 
society,  without  entering  at  all  into  controversy, 
and  besought  them  not  to  enter  into  "doubtful 
disputations,"  but  simply  to  "follow  after  holi 
ness,  and  the  things  that  make  for  peace." 
The  next  difficulty  occurred  at  Kingswood. 
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We  have  already  mentioned,  that  before  Mr. 
Whitefield's  return  to  America,  on  his  second 
visit,  he  had  projected  in  Kingswood  a  school 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  colliers. 
Nothing  being  done  except  the  laying  of  a  sin 
gle  stone  at  random,  Whitefield  assigned  over 
what  little  money  had  been  collected,  with  the 
execution  of  the  whole  enterprise,  to  John  Wes 
ley,  who,  according  to  his  uniform  custom  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  pushed  the  matter  for 
ward  to  completion  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 
Having  given  his  personal  obligation  for  the 
debts  of  the  institution,  Wesley  received  the 
deeds  of  the  property  in  his  own  name.  In  or 
der,  however,  that  the  design  of  the  institution 
might  not  be  perverted  by  his  heirs,  should  he 
die,  he  immediately  made  over  the  establish 
ment  by  will  to  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley. 
He  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  as  master, 
Mr.  John  Cennick.  Cennick  first  visited  the 
Wesleys  in  London,  in  1739.  He  was  a  man 
of  piety,  zeal,  respectable  education,  and  useful 
talents.  The  Wesleys  were  pleased  with  his 
spirit,  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  became 
much  attached  to  him,  and,  as  he  was  in  need 
of  some  useful  employment,  John  gave  him  the 
school  on  his  own  application.  Some  months 
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after  the  school  was  opened,  Charles  Wesley 
was  preaching  warmly  on  universal  redemption 
at  Kingswood.  Cennick,  who  had,  since  com 
ing  among  them,  won  the  esteem  and  confi 
dence  of  the  people,  gave  publicly  his  sanction 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wesley,  and  recited,  in 
proof  of  his  cordial  belief  in  the  animating 
doctrine,  a  hymn  of  his  own  composing.  Soon 
after  this  he  changed  his  sentiments,  and  be 
came  a  decided  Calvinist.  This  he  had  a  right 
to  do ;  but  at  this  he  did  not  stop.  He  contra 
dicted  the  Wesleys  in  their  own  pulpit,  caus 
ing,  thereby,  great  strife  and  contention  among 
the  people.  Wesley  remonstrated  with  him 
against  stirring  up  strife,  and  implored  him  to 
desist  from  disputation.  But  Cennick  attached 
so  much  importance  to  his  new  opinions,  that 
he  would  teach  them  at  all  hazards.  He  used 
the  influence  of  the  position,  which  Wesley  had 
given  him,  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  to  stir  them  up  to  rail  against  the  doctrines 
of  his  benefactors.  At  last  he,  and  those  who 
entertained  his  views,  formed  themselves  into 
a  separate  society,  held  meetings  apart  from 
their  brethren,  and  were  evidently  preparing 
for  becoming  a  distinct  people. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Wesley  visited  Bris- 
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tol  and  Kingswood,  to  inquire  into  matters. 
Cennick  received  him  coldly.  Wesley  expos 
tulated  with  him  on  the  unkindness  of  his  con 
duct,  and  the  impropriety  of  his  course,  in 
speaking  against  him  in  his  absence ;  in  silent 
ly  suffering  him  to  be  defamed  by  others ;  in 
causing  strife,  by  teaching  new  doctrines  op 
posed  to  those  taught  the  people,  by  the  Meth 
odists,  from  the  beginning ;  in  holding  separate 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  Calvinism ;  and 
in  not  telling  him  of  the  change  of  his  senti 
ments  till,  availing  himself  of  his  position, 
he  had  stolen  away  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and,  by  private  accusations,  separated  friends. 
Cennick  and  others  grew  warm,  whereupon 
Wesley  adjourned  the  meeting  for  a  week. 
Finding,  on  examination,  during  the  week,  that 
Cennick  and  his  adherents  had  become  so 
zealous,  aggressive,  exclusive,  and  bigoted  in 
the  support  of  the  new  doctrines,  that  further 
efforts  for  union  would  be  <  fruitless,  he  deter 
mined  to  bring  the  whole  matter  at  issue  once 
for  all.  Accordingly,  on  the  appointed  even 
ing,  he  called  the  society  together,  and  told 
them  he  saw  no  way  to  avoid  a  separation. 
Mr.  Cennick,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
could  not  remain  in  connection  with  him,  un- 
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less  they  should  confess  their  fault,  and  do 
what  they  could  to  remove  the  scandal  they 
had  given.  He  did  not  blame  them  for  chang 
ing  their  opinions,  but  for  the  railing  accusa 
tions  they  had  brought,  in  his  absence,  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  and  for  their 
pertinacity  in  disputing  in  the  society,  causing, 
thereby,  strife  and  division.  Cennick  replied, 
that  he  would  retract  nothing.  "Wesley  then 
said,  "  It  seems  nothing  remains  but  for  each 
one  to  choose  which  society  he  pleases.  The 
only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil  is, 
for  each  to  quit  one  society  or  the  other.  Each 
one,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to  remain  with  us, 
in  connection  with  the  society  formed  in  the 
beginning,  or  to  go  with  the  new  society  of  Mr. 
Cennick  and  his  friends."  On  this,  Mr.  Cen 
nick,  with  about  one-half  of  the  society,  with 
drew,  and  the  rest  remained  in  connection  with 
their  former  pastors. 

At  this  time  Mr.  "Whitefield  was  in  America. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  views  before  he 
left  England,  they  became,  during  his  second 
visit  to  America,  decidedly  and  rigidly  Calvinis- 
tic.  He  fell  in  company  with  the  old  Puritan 
divines  of  New  England,  who,  it  seems,  exerted 
a  strong  influence  over  his  opinions.  Cennick 
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wrote  to  him  of  the  difficulties  at  Kingswood, 
and  implored  him  to  return.  A  correspond 
ence  was  kept  up  between  him  and  Wesley. 
A  sermon,  which  Wesley  preached  at  Bristol 
on  Free  Grace,  was  printed,  and  a  copy  being 
sent  to  Whitefield,  in  America,  he  wrote,  with 
the  aid  of  the  New  England  Calvinists,  an  an 
swer  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Wesley.  This  letter 
did  no  great -honor  to  Whitefield,  or  his  Puritan 
coadjutors.  A  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  in  England,  who,  without  the  consent 
of  Whitefield  or  Wesley,  printed  it,  and  dis 
tributed  copies  at  the  door  of  the  Eoundery, 
as  the  people  were  going  in  to  hear  Wesley 
preach.  Wesley,  thinking  the  publication  and 
distribution  made  by  no  friend  of  himself  or 
of  Whitefield,  and  designed  to  injure  both, 
told  the  congregation,  after  preaching,  he  would 
do  what  he  was  sure  Mr.  Whitefield  would, 
were  he  there  himself.  He  then  tore  the  copy 
he  held  in  his  hand,  in  pieces  before  them  all. 
Every  one  of  the  people,  who  had  received  a 
copy,  did  the  same,  so  that  in  two  minutes 
there  was  not  a  whole  copy  left.  "  Alas,"  says 
Wesley,  "poor  Ahithophel, 

'Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor.' " 

The  Calvinism  of  those  days  differed  mate- 
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rially  from  the  transcendental  system  of  later 
times.  It  embraced,  in  all  their  shocking  log 
ical  consequences,  what  was  usually  known  as 
the  five  points — decrees,  unconditional  election, 
unconditional  reprobation,  irresistible  grace,  or 
effectual  calling,  and  final  perseverance.  The 
whole  system  was  sometimes  described  by  a 
single  word— -predestination.  Against  these 
doctrines,  as  held  and  preached  in  those  days, 
the  reason  and  the  heart  of  Wesley  revolted. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  if  Calvinism  were  true, 
all  preaching  was  vain.  To  the  elect,  it  was 
needless;  to  the  reprobate,  useless.  He  ob 
jected — strongly  and  earnestly  objected — to 
the  system;  that  its  tendency  was  to  destroy 
love,  zeal  for  good  works,  holiness,  and  the 
comforts  of  religion;  to  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  revelation;  that  it  represents  our 
blessed  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  "full  of  grace  and  truth," 
as  a  hypocrite,  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  a  man 
void  of  common  sincerity ;  that  it  destroys  all 
the  attributes  of  God  at  once — overturning 
mercy,  justice,  and  truth;  that  it  represents 
God  as  more  than  the  devil — more  false,  more 
unjust,  more  cruel;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  doc 
trine  of  predestination  amounted  to  blasphemy, 
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and  he  abhorred  it  most  perfectly,  and  from  his 
very  soul. 

Yet,  while  his  very  sensibilities  shrunk  back, 
with  shuddering  chill,  from  the  touch  of  Cal 
vinism,  his  heart  clung  none  the  less  to  hia 
early  friend,  Whitefield,  who  had  embraced 
the  system  in  all  its  deformity.  On  learning 
that  Whitefield,  on  his  second  return  from 
America,  had  manifested  feelings  of  unkind- 
ness  toward  him,  Wesley  called  on  him  to  hear 
him  speak  for  himself.  Whitefield,  though  a 
noble-hearted  man,  had  become  temporarily 
soured  in  his  feelings.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng 
land,  he  found  the  Moravians  had  made  in 
roads  on  his  societies ;  the  division  between  hia 
followers  and  those  of  Wesley  had  happened; 
his  letter  to  Wesley,  avowing,  in  strong  Ian* 
guage,  the  objectionable  tenets  of  Calvinism, 
had  given  serious  offense  to  many  of  his  warm 
est  friends ;  his  audiences  were  greatly  dimin 
ished,  scarcely  a  hundred  coming  to  hear  him 
on  Kensington  Common,  where  he  had  often 
preached  to  twenty  thousand. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  disgust, 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  business.  He 
owed  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  Georgia  Or 
phan  Asylum;  a  draft  for  two  hundred  and 
14 
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fifty  pounds,  on  a  friend,  was  returned  to  him 
protested;  he  was  threatened  with  arrest  for 
two  hundred  pounds  more,  and  he  had  not 
even  enough  to  defray  his  traveling  expenses. 
]STo  wonder  he  felt  out  of  humor,  and  talked  to 
Wesley  somewhat  harshly,  telling  him  he 
would  no  longer  join  writh  him,  nor  give  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  was  resolved 
publicly  to  preach  against  him  wherever  he 
preached  at  all.  Wesley  listened  to  all  this 
with  imperturbable  good-nature,  merely  re 
marking  that  he  greatly  approved  of  Mr. 
Whitefield's  "plainness  of  speech." 

Wesley  proposed  that  Whitefield  should 
preach  to  his  heart's  content  on  his  favorite 
doctrines,  and  against  doctrines  he  might  dis 
approve.  This  was  a  right  every  minister  had. 
"But,"  said  Wesley,  "you  need  not  preach 
against  me  by  name.  You  may  preach 
other  doctrine  than  I  do,  even  from  the  same 
texts  I  use.  We  will  not  separate  on  that  ac 
count."  With  this  Whitefield  was  not  content. 
He  must  preach  against  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  by  name ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  in 
propagating  the  new  doctrines  he  had  em 
braced,  that  when  he  was  invited  by  the  Wes- 
leys  to  occupy  their  pulpit  in  the  Foundery,  he 
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preached  to  their  faces,  and  before  some  thou 
sands  of  people,  the  absolute  decrees,  in  the 
most  peremptory  and  offensive  manner. 

Such  a  tempest,  in  the  bosom  of  Whitefield, 
could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  He  was  too 
noble-natured,  too  generous-spirited,  too  good- 
hearted,  to  retain  long  feelings  so  unnatural  to 
him.  He  and  Wesley  had  another  interview. 
They  talked  over,  more  fully,  their  differences. 
They  parted  in  better  temper.  Their  hearts 
still  clove  to  each  other  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
early  love,  and  they  freely  forgave  each  other 
the  offenses  which  had  been  given.  The  breach 
might  have  been  repaired,  and  the  labors  of  the 
trio — a  glorious  trio  it  was — JOHN  WESLEY, 
CHARLES  WESLEY,  and  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD — 
might  have  been  again  united,  but  for  the 
pertinacious  importunity  of  Mr.  Whitefield's 
friends — the  Calvinistic  Methodists — who  urged 
him,  with  consummate  bigotry,  to  break  away 
entirely  from  the  Wesleys,  because  they  "did 
not  hold  the  decrees."  The  separation,  in  labor 
and  enterprise,  became,  therefore,  final.  They 
had  their  separate  schools,  separate  houses  of 
worship,  separate  societies,  and  separate  de 
nominational  interests  in  all  things.' 

But  union  of  heart  was  fully  restored,  and 
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continued  through  life.  They  "agreed  to  dif 
fer."  They  both  believed  their  separation 
"overruled  for  good,"  and  believed  it  best  to 
"preach  the  simple  Gospel,  and  not  interfere 
with  each  other's  plans."  It  was  from  other 
parties  than  themselves  their  differences,  in  the 
beginning,  were  exasperated  and  magnified. 
They  might  hold  their  own  peculiar  opinions 
with  entire  and  uninterrupted  charity.  Through 
life  they  maintained  reciprocal  esteem  and  mu 
tual  affection. 

Thirty  years  after  these  events,  George 
Whitefield  died  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Mer- 
rimack,  three  thousand  miles  from  his  na 
tive  home.  John  "Wesley,  both  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  and  by 
the  dying  request  of  his  friend,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  in  the  Tabernacle,  at  Moor- 
fields.  That  sermon  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Whitefield,  and  highly  honorable 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  Wesley.  On  that 
same  occasion  the  generous-hearted  and  tune 
ful  poet — Charles  Wesley — poured  out,  from 
the  deep  fountains  of  his  affections,  the  follow 
ing  numbers  in  memory  of  Whitefield : 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Thy  glorious  warfare's  past; 
The  battle's  fought,  the  race  is  won, 
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And  thou  art  crowned  at  last. 
Of  all  thy  heart's  desire, 

Triumphantly  possessed, 
Transported  by  the  angel  choir 

To  thy  Redeemer's  breast. 

"In  condescending  love, 

Thy  ceaseless  prayer  he  heard ; 
And  bade  thee  suddenly  remove 

To  thy  complete  reward. 
Ready  to  bring  the  peace, 

Thy  beauteous  feet  were  shod, 
When  mercy  signed  thy  soul's  release, 

And  caught  thee  up  to  God. 

"With  saints  enthroned  on  high, 

Thou  dost  thy  Lord  proclaim, 
And  still  to  God  salvation  cry — 

Salvation  to  the  Lamb. 
0  happy,  happy  soul, 

In  ecstasies  of  praise, 
Long  as  eternal  ages  roll 

Thou  seest  thy  Savior's  face. 

"  Redeemed  from  earth  and  pain, 

0,  when  shall  we  ascend, 
And  all  in  Jesus'  presence  reign 

With  our  translated  friend? 
Come,  Lord,  and  quickly  come, 

And  when  in  thee  complete, 
Receive  thy  longing  servants  home 

To  triumph  at  thy  feet." 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 
WESLEY  AT  NEWCASTLE  AND  EPWORTH. 


position  of  Wesley  had  become  one  of 
JL  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty.  Following,  as 
he  had  verily  believed,  the  leadings  of  Provi 
dence,  in  enterprises  of  doing  good,  he  found, 
in  London,  Bristol,  Kingswood,  Bath,  and  sev 
eral  other  more  remote  places,  multitudes  of 
sincere  and  confiding  souls  looking  to  him  for 
spiritual,  and,  many  of  them,  even  for  tempo 
ral  direction.  They  had  been  converted  by 
his  labors.  To  them  he  seemed  a  father.  But 
who  was  he  among  so  many?  When,  during 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  importu 
nately  solicited  to  accept  the  rectory  of  Ep- 
worth,  involving  the  care  of  two  thousand 
souls,  he  had  answered  that  he  knew  not  how 
he  could  take  care  of  a  hundred.  When  he 
and  his  coadjutors  commenced  their  pastoral 
labor,  they  had  the  assistance  of  several  settled 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But 
every  one  of  these  had  now,  through  fear  of 
censure,  or  for  other  causes,  forsaken  him.  The 
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Moravians  had  taken  off  Gambold,  and  Ing- 
ham,  and  the  Delamotte  family,  and  came 
near,  at  one  time,  taking  even  his  own  brother, 
Charles.  Whiten"  eld  had  gone  with  the  pre- 
destinarians.  Only  he  and  Charles  were  left. 
And  they  must  assume  the  pastoral  care  of 
thousands  of  people,  scattered  all  over  central 
England.  At  first  he  had  supposed  the  peo 
ple  converted,  through  his  labors  among  them, 
would  be  cheerfully  received  and  provided  for 
at  the  parish  churches.  The  attempt  was  first 
made  at  Kingswood  and  Bristol  to  inclose  the 
flock,  returned  from  their  weary  wanderings, 
in  the  fold  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Wesleys  urgently  pressed  the  converted  colliers 
of  Kingswood  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
National  Church  in  the  parishes  most  conven 
ient  to  them.  As  there  were  no  churches  in 
Kingswood,  the  people  went  to  Bristol.  The 
city  clergy,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  glorious 
work  of  reforming  grace  among  the  people,  be 
gan  bitterly  to  complain  of  the  increase  of 
their  own  labor,  in  administering  the  sacrament 
to  so  many  persons.  They  considered  the 
Kingswood  people  intruders,  and  told  them 
personally  they  were  not  welcome  to  attend 
Church  and  receive  the  sacrament.  And  yet 
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these  very  clergymen  were  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  paid  for  doing  this  very  thing, 
which  they  refused  to  do.  Finding  the  people 
would  continue  coming,  they  entered  into  agree 
ment  among  themselves  to  repel  from  the  com 
munion  the  Wesleys  and  the  people  who  came 
with  them.  This  unrighteous  agreement  they 
carried  into  effect,  and  actually  called  on  the 
constables  to  remove  Wesley  and  his  unoffend 
ing  people  from  the  church,  in  which  they  were 
waiting  for  the  communion.  The  same  un 
christian  and  rude  treatment  befell  them  in 
other  places.  The  Wesleys,  therefore,  though 
they  still,  with  their  societies,  attended  the 
regular  parish  churches  at  the  canonical  hours, 
holding  their  own  meetings  at  times  not  inter 
fering  witli  the  established  worship,  w^ere  ob 
liged  to  retire,  after  public  services  in  the 
church,  to  their  own  society-rooms  and  preach 
ing-places,  to  administer  themselves  the  sacra 
ment  to  their  people. 

."Finding  the  parish  ministers  would  not  be 
stow  any  care  on  the  people,  in  wrhom  he  took 
so  much  interest,  Wesley  determined  to  call  to 
his  aid  helpers  from  among  his  society,  appoint 
ing  those  in  whose  piety,  discretion,  and  tal 
ents  he  had  confidence,  to  the  care  of  their 
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companions,  desiring  them  to  meet  the  mem 
bers  of  the  society  as  often  as  they  could,  in 
order  to  confirm  them,  as  they  were  able,  in 
the  truth,  either  by  reading  to  them,  or  by 
prayer,  or  by  exhortation. 

Being  about  to  leave  London,  for  a  season, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  society,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  he  was  obliged,  from  circum 
stances,  to  adopt,  to  Thomas  Maxfield,  a  young 
man  of  strong  faith  and  exemplary  conversa 
tion.  He  was  one  of  those  converted  under 
the  new  and  astounding  manifestations  of  pow 
er,  attending  Wesley's  first  visit  to  Bristol,  in 
1739.  Being  now  left,  by  Wesley,  in  charge, 
at  London,  and  being  fervent  in  spirit,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  his  exhortation  to  the 
people  was  with  great  power.  Multitudes  flock 
ed  to  the  society-rooms  to  hear  him.  No  body 
thought  of  his  preaching.  He  only  intended 
to  expound,  or,  as  modern  Methodists  say,  ex 
hort.  And  this  he  did  like  a  master  workman. 
Lady  Huntington  says  she  went  one  day  to 
hear  him  expound,  expecting  little  from  him; 
but  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  she  became  so 
interested  that  any  one  who  had  seen  her  must 
have  thought  her  made  of  wood  or  stone^  so 
immovably  fixed  did  she  feel  and  look  under 
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his  wonderful  expositions.  Imperceptibly  led 
on,  Maxfield  soon  began  to  preach,  outright,  and 
wonderful  were  the  effects  among  the  people. 

News  was  carried  to  "Wesley,  at  Bristol,  that 
Maxfield  was  preaching  in  London.  This 
astounded  him.  A  layman  preaching !  How 
irregular,  uncanonical,  unchurch-like!  That, 
according  to  Wesley's  notions,  must  never  be 
allowed.  So  he  posted  back,  in  all  haste,  to 
London.  He  went  directly  to  his  own  house, 
near  the  Found ery.  His  mother,  who  then  lived 
in  the  house,  saw  at  once,  from  his  countenance 
and  manner,  that  he  was  displeased.  "John," 
said  she,  "  John,  what  is  the  matter?"  " I  hear 
that  Thomas  Maxfield  has  turned  preacher," 
said  he.  The  good  woman,  looking  right  at 
her  son,  and  gracefully  raising  her  slender  and 
delicate  finger,  replies :  "  John,  you  know  what 
my  sentiments  have  been.  You  know  my 
attachment  to  the  order  of  the  Church.  You 
would  not  suspect  me  of  readily  favoring  irreg 
ularity.  But  I  tell  you,  beware  how  you  pro 
ceed  with  respect  to  that  young  man.  He 
is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach,  as  you 
yourself  are.  Inquire  what  have  been  the 
fruits  of  his  preaching,  and  go  hear  him  for 
yourself."  Wesley  was  never  apt  to  act  rashly. 
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Much  less  would  he  be  hasty,  when  his  mother — 
and  such  a  mother — stood  in  the  way.  So  he 
went  to  hear  M axfield  preach.  Having  listened 
attentively  to  the  discourse,  and  observed  the 
effects  produced,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  Lord ; 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him  good." 

Scarcely  had  Wesley  revived  from  his  aston 
ishment  at  the  call,  as  he  now  verily  believed,  of 
Maxfield,  to  preach,  before  he  was  surprised  at 
another,  and  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  A  poor  mason  had  come  from 
Yorkshire  to  London,  to  work  at  his  trade.  He 
had  been  seriously  disposed  from  his  childhood, 
and  had  gone,  in  search  of  truth  and  instruc 
tion,  to  hear  various  ministers  of  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  Dissenters,  of  various  denom 
inations,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers.  He 
tried  all,  he  says,  except  the  Jews,  whom  he 
thought  it  useless  to  hear.  At  last,  he  heard 
Wesley  preach  his  first  sermon  in  Moorfields. 
When  he  saw  Wesley  stand  up  before  the 
mighty  multitude,  it  made  his  heart  beat  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  the  great 
man  spoke,  Nelson  thought  he  was  talking 
directly  to  him.  The  weary,  wandering  soul  of 
the  poor  man  found  rest,  in  the  doctrine  of  sal 
vation  by  faith,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
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Prompted  by  the  benevolence  which  never  fails 
to  dwell  in  the  truly-converted  soul,  Nelson  be 
gan  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  doing 
good.  He  daily  reproved  all  vice  among  his 
fellow-workmen,  so  that  none  dared  swear  in  his 
presence ;  he  resolutely  refused  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  and,  thereby,  broke  up  the  practice 
among  the  company ;  he  fasted  one  day  in  the 
week,  giving  the  food  he  would  have  eaten  to 
the  poor ;  he  even  hired  his  fellow-workmen  to 
go  and  hear  Wesley  preach ;  and  he  urged  all, 
whom  he  supposed  he  might  influence,  to  se 
riousness  and  a  religious  life. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Nelson  had 
felt  deeply  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  his 
friends  about  his  native  home.  He  had  deter 
mined  to  go  home  by  May-day ;  but  his  anxie 
ties  so  increased,  that  about  Christmas — though 
he  knew  to  leave  his  work  in  London  would  be 
ten  pounds  out  of  his  pocket — he  packed  up  his 
clothes,  and  started.  He  had  then,  he  says, 
"no  more  idea  of  preaching,  than  of  eating 
fire."  When  he  got  home,  he  told  his  friends 
"what  it  was  to  be  converted."  They  replied, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
their  lives.  His  mother  told  him  his  "head 
was  turned."  "Yes,"  says  John,  "and  my 
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heart  too."  His  wife  told  him  the  neighbors 
would  laugh  at  him.  He  told  her,  that  would 
not  trouble  him.  Soon  after  arriving  home,  he 
attended  a  religious  meeting,  "  where  one  read 
in  an  old  book  for  near  an  hour,  then  sung  a 
hymn,  and  read  a  form  of  prayer."  After  the 
meeting  was  over,  and  the  people  were  stand 
ing  about  the  door,  Nelson  told  some  of  them 
"  that  way  would  never  convert  sinners,"  and 
began  to  relate  his  experience.  This  incident 
was  reported  abroad,  and  people  of  all  denom 
inations  came  to  dispute  with  him.  As  soon 
as  he  came  home  from  work  at  evening,  his 
house  would  be  filled  with  the  neighbors,  some 
asking  questions,  others  disputing,  and  the  rest 
listening.  He  armed  himself  with  the  Bible, 
reading  texts  therefrom,  to  prove  the  doctrines 
which  the  people  disputed.  He  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  let  any,  who  came  to  dispute  with  him, 
depart,  till  they  had  prayed  together.  In  a 
few  days,  his  brother,  his  wife,  and  six  of  his 
neighbors,  were  converted.  The  people  then 
ceased  disputing,  but  every  night  came  to  his 
house,  to  hear  him  talk,  and  read  portions  of 
Scripture,  some  out  of  the  New,  and  others  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  compare  one  with 
another.  After  having  read  the  Scriptures,  he 
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would  exhort  the  people  to  observe  what  they  had 
heard,  and  then  close  with  prayer.  The  num 
ber  of  converts  greatly  increased,  and  Kelson 
began  to  feel,  as  did  Wesley,  the  burden  of  the 
charge  committed  to  him.  The  converts  looked 
to  him  for  instruction  and  care.  A  friend 
urged  him  to  preach.  Nelson  answered,  that 
he  would  rather  be  hanged  on  the  next  tree 
than  preach,  unless  God  should  plainly  call 
him.  A  large  congregation  gathered,  one  even 
ing,  at  his  house,  and  urged  him  to  preach  to 
them.  Nelson  played  the  Jonah,  and  fled  into 
the  woods.  He  remained  some  time,  till  he 
repented  of  his  weakness.  He  then  returning, 
found  the  people  still  waiting.  He  got  up  and 
preached  to  them,  with  great  effect.  After  he 
had  closed,  he  thought  he  would  give  ten  pounds 
for  one  hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Wesley. 
He  went  on,  however,  preaching  "repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
till,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  was  going  to  Lon 
don,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  for  instruction 
and  advice.  Wesley  saw  at  once,  by  the  letter, 
that  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in  the  work. 
"Tell  John  Nelson,"  said  he,  to  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  "that,  if  God  permit,  I  shall  be  at 
his  house  next  Tuesday  night."  Nelson,  re- 
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ceiving  so  gracious  an  answer,  was  "melted 
into  tears."  Wesley  came,  according  to  prom 
ise,  and  remained  a  week.  He  had  full  oppor 
tunity  to  observe  the  influence  of  Nelson's 
preaching.  Here  was  gathered  a  large  society 
of  persons,  having  both  the  form  and  the  power 
of  godliness.  He  could  not  doubt  that  the 
man,  whose  labors  the  Lord  had  so  abundantly 
prospered,  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
And  why  might  not  John  Nelson,  the  mason, 
be  called  to  preach,  as  well  as  Peter,  the  fisher 
man,  or  Paul,  the  tent-maker?  "Wesley  clearly 
saw,  that  Providence  had  ordained,  by  author 
ity  higher  than  the  hands  of  men,  those  whom 
he  pleased  to  call,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He, 
therefore,  accepted  Nelson,  and  Maxfield,  and 
Kichards,  and  Westell,  and  many  others,  as 
sons  and  assistants,  to  labor,  in  connection  with 
him,  in  the  great  work  the  Lord  had  assigned 
them  to  do.  Yet,  with  all  the  assistance  he 
could  obtain,  he  found  still  the  laborers  few, 
and  the  harvest  plenteous.  As  the  preachers 
were  so  few,  and  the  places  where  their  assist 
ance  was  wanted  so  many,  most  of  them  were 
obliged  to  travel  continually,  from  place  to 
place.  The  regulations  necessary,  to  provide 
for  a  proper  distribution  of  labors,  made,  from 
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time  to  time,  as  circumstances  demanded,  led, 
eventually,  to  the  system  of  itinerancy,  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  modern  Methodism. 
From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  lay  preach 
ing,  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
Wesley  was  unexpectedly  induced,  by  provi 
dential  circumstances,  to  sanction,  and,  finally, 
to  adopt,  as  part  of  his  plan  of  operations,  the 
practice  of  allowing  men  to  preach,  who  had 
never  seen  a  college,  nor  felt  the  hand  of  a 
bishop. 

Having  seen  so  glorious  effects  of  preaching 
among  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  Wesley  de 
sired  to  visit  Newcastle,  the  other  great  colliery 
of  the  kingdom.  On  his  way,  he  overtook  a 
serious  man,  with  whom  he  immediately  en 
tered  into  conversation.  The  traveler  soon  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  was  a  Cal- 
vinist.  Wesley  was  careful,  therefore,  to  say 
nothing  to  contradict  him ;  for  he  abhorred  dis 
puting.  But  his  friend  was  not  content  with 
conversing  on  practical  religion.  He  wanted, 
very  much,  to  find  out  whether  Wesley  "held 
the  decrees."  Wesley  kept  telling  him  they 
had  better  keep  to  practical  matters,  lest  con 
troversy  should  spoil  their  temper.  But  the 
wily  tactician  caught  Wesley  unawares,  and 
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dragged  him  into  dispute,  before  he  knew  where 
lie  was.  The  result  was,  as  Wesley  feared. 
His  friend  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  told  him 
he  was  rotten  at  heart,  and  supposed  he  must 
be  one  of  John  Wesley's  followers.  "No," 
says  he,  "  I  am  not  one  of  John  Wesley's  fol 
lowers.  I  am  John  Wesley  himself."  On  this 
astounding  announcement,  the  poor  fellow  felt 
like  the  man  whose  "name  was  Haynes."  He 
wished  very  much  to  be  off.  He  started  on 
a  brisk  trot,  which  soon  became  a  gallop ;  but 
Wesley,  having  the  swifter  horse  of  the  two, 
stuck  to  him,  and  kept  him  under  heavy  fire, 
till  they  came  into  the  street  of  Northampton, 
On  arriving  at  Newcastle,  Wesley  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  the  place.  80 
much  drunkenness,  cursing,  and  swearing,  even 
in  little  children,  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard, 
in  so  small  a  compass  of  time,  Going  to  Sand- 
gate,  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible  part 
of  the  town,  and  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  he  began  to  sing  the  hundredth  Psalm, 
Three  or  four  people  came  out,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Others  kept  joining  them,  till 
about  fifteen  hundred  were  assembled.  He 
preached,  and  they  stood,  gaping  and  staring 

at  him,  with  the  most  profound  astonishment. 
15 
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Seeing  their  perplexity,  he  said,  on  closing: 
"If  you  want  to  know  who  I  am,  I  am  John 
Wesley;  and  at  five  o'clock,  this  evening,  I  will 
preach  here  again.  Going  to  the  place,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  he  found  the  hill,  on  which  he 
intended  to  speak,  covered  on  all  sides,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  He  had  never  seen  so 
many  people  together,  either  at  Moorfields  or 
Kennington  Common.  After  preaching,  the 
poor  people  came  around  him,  and  were  ready 
to  tread  him  under  foot,  out  of  pure  love  and 
kindness.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
get  out  of  the  press.  He,  finally,  got  away,  by 
taking  a  back  route.  When,  however,  he  ar 
rived  at  the  inn,  multitudes  of  his  hearers  were 
there  before  him,  and  urgently  entreated  him 
to  remain  with  them  a  few  days,  or,  at  least, 
one  day.  He  could  not  longer  remain;  as  he 
had  agreed  to  go  to  Birstal,  on  a  second  visit 
to  John  Kelson's  flock.  But  he  was  delighted 
with  his  reception  at  Newcastle,  and  often 
afterward  visited  the  place,  and  raised  up  flour 
ishing  societies. 

From  Birstal,  he  rode  to  Epworth,  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  scene  of  his  father's 
ministry  for  forty  years.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  he  had  visited  the  place.  It  was  no 
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longer  home.  The  old  family  mansion  had 
passed  to  strangers.  His  father  was  sleeping 
in  the  church-yard.  His  mother  was  no  longer 
there,  and  his  sisters  were  all  gone.  He  knew 
not  whether  there  were  left  in  the  place  any 
who  had  ever  known  him;  or,  if  there  were 
some  who  remembered  him,  he  knew  not  but 
they  might  be  now  ashamed  of  his  acquaintance, 
or  afraid  to  acknowledge  it.  He  proceeded  to 
the  middle  of  the  village,  and  put  up  at  the 
inn.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  before  an  old 
servant  of  his  father,  and  a  few  poor  women, 
found  him  out.  ~No  other  persons  seem,  that 
day,  to  have  paid  him  any  attention.  The  next 
day  was  the  Sabbath. 

The  curate  of  Epworth  was  under  the  deep 
est  obligations  to  the  Wesley  family — owing  all 
he  had,  and  all  he  was  in  the  world,  to  the 
kindness  and  friendship  of  Samuel  Wesley, 
his  father,  and  to  himself.  Wesley  supposed, 
of  course,  the  pulpit  of  Epworth — from  which 
his  father  had  preached  nearly  half  a  century — 
from  which  he  himself  had  often  preached  in 
years  past,  and  which  was  now  under  the  control 
of  one  who  ought  to  be  his  friend — would  be 
open  to  him,  to  preach  to  his  old  acquaintances. 
But  in  this  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  The 
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curate  refused  him  admission  to  the  pulpit,  in 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  a  large  congre 
gation  assembled,  expecting  to  hear  Wesley; 
but  the  curate  again  preached,  evidently  aiming 
his  wordy  shafts  at  Wesley.  So  far  did  his 
hostility  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor  carry  him, 
that,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  repelled 
Wesley  from  the  very  communion-table,  at 
which  the  latter  had  often,  while  aiding  his 
father,  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
people. 

But  Wesley  had  come  to  preach  to  the  people 
of  Ep worth,  and  preach  he  would,  and  preach 
he  did.  As  the  people  were  retiring  from  the 
afternoon  service,  John  Taylor,  his  traveling 
companion,  announced,  that  Mr.  Wesley,  being 
prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  church,  would 
preach  in  the  church-yard,  that  evening,  at  six 
o'clock.  When  the  hour  arrived,  Wesley  found 
such  a  congregation  as  Epworth  had  never  seen 
before — multitudes  and  multitudes,  from  all 
the  country  and  neighboring  villages.  The 
time,  the  place,  the  people,  the  circumstances, 
aroused  in  him  all  the  energies  of  his  soul.  He 
thought  of  the  past — of  his  childhood  days, 
gone  never  to  return ;  of  his  native  homestead, 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers ;  of  the 
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train  of  providential  events,  which  had  led  him 
to  Oxford,  to  America,  to  German}7,  to  London, 
to  Bristol,  to  Newcastle,  and  now  to  Ep worth ; 
and  he  thought  of  his  father — that  good  man — • 
that  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had 
labored  long  and  hard  for  this  people,  and  who 
lay  now  sleeping  in  the  very  church-yard  in 
which  the  people  had  met,  to  worship  God. 
Before  him  were  such  multitudes  as  came  out 
of  Samaria,  when  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  Say  ye  not,  there  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometh  harvest.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for 
they  are  white,  already,  to  harvest."  He  looked 
about,  for  a  place  to  stand.  Near  him,  was  a 
horizontal  slab  of  white  marble,  elevated  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  stood  over  his  own 
father's  grave.  Would  it  be  irreverent  for  him 
to  preach  salvation  from  that  sacred  spot? 
Would  it  desecrate  that  holy  ground,  to  preach 
from  it  Jesus  and  the  resurrection?  Rather, 
would  not  the  sanctity  of  the  place  inspire  him 
with  eloquence  and  power?  He  did  not  long 
delay,  with  reasoning.  He  stood  on  the  monu 
ment  over  the  grave,  and  he  preached  of  faith, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  peace,  and  of  joy, 
and  of  heaven.  He  preached  with  power. 
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Such  effects  as  had  seldom  been  witnessed,  even 
in  Moorfields,  or  in  Kingswood,  or  in  Bristol, 
followed  the  sermon.  For  seven  successive 
evenings,  he  returned  to  that  sacred  spot,  and 
preached,  to  congregations  continually  increas 
ing.  Several  persons  dropped  on  the  ground, 
sudden  as  if  the  shaft  of  death  had  pierced 
their  hearts.  Sometimes  there  would  be  heard 
such  a  cry  of  sinners  for  mercy,  as  would  nearly 
drown  his  voice.  Then  there  would  arise  a 
shout  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Many  hun 
dreds  were  converted.  Among  the  converts, 
were  nearly  every  person  in  Ep worth,  for  whom 
either  Wesley  himself,  or  his  father,  had,  in 
former  years,  labored,  with  special  interest.  In 
nearly  all,  the  seed  sown  so  long  before  now 
sprung  up,  bringing  forth  repentance  and  re 
mission  of  sins.  There  was  one  man  in  the 
congregation,  of  a  different  class.  He  was 
known  as  regarding  no  religion  at  all.  He  had 
not  been  to  Church,  nor  heard  a  sermon,  for 
thirty  years.  Wesley  observed  him,  standing 
like  a  statue.  He  approached  him,  saying,  ab 
ruptly,  "Sir,  are  you  a  sinner?"  "Sinner 
enough,"  said  he,  remaining  immovable,  with 
his  eyes  turned  upward,  till  his  wife  and  serv 
ant  came,  and  put  him  into  the  carriage,  and 
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took  him  home.  Wesley  neither  saw  nor  heard 
more  of  him,  for  a  long  time.  But,  ten  years 
afterward,  he  found  him  on  a  dying  bed,  full 
of  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  heaven. 

Not  quite  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Epworth  received,  thus  kindly,  the  mission 
of  Wesley.  Some  persons,  in  a  neighboring 
town,  being  angry  at  the  new  doctrines,  picked 
up  a  cart-load  of  the  Methodist  heretics,  and 
carried  them  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  justice  asked  what  crime  they  had  com 
mitted.  This  was  a  poser.  None  could  tell. 
The  accusers  began  to  feel  very  foolish,  when 
one,  brighter  than  the  others,  said,  "Why, 
these  persons  pretend  to  be  better  than  other 
people,  and  they  pray  from  morning  till  night." 
"  Is  that  all  they  have  done  ?"  asked  the  magis 
trate.  "  No,  sir,"  answers  an  old  man,  "  please 
your  worship,  they  have  converted  my  wife. 
Till  she  went  among  them,  she  had  such  a 
tongue!  And  now,  she  is  quiet  as  a  lamb." 
"  Carry  them  back,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  carry 
them  back,  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds 
in  town." 

On  his  return  from  Epworth  to  London,  Wes 
ley  found  himself  by  the  dying  bed  of  his 
mother.  This  amiable  and  talented  woman, 
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had  been,  for  some  years,  living  in  a  house  pro 
vided  for  her  "by  him,  near  the  Foundery.  She 
had  become  a  full  believer  in  the  doctrines  and 
measures  of  her  sons,  and  had  experienced  the 
full  assurance,  which  they  preached.  She  had 
been  sinking  for  some  days.  There  were  now 
gathered  about  her  bed,  her  five  daughters, 
called  there,  from  their  homes,  by  intelligence 
of  her  sickness.  The  last  words  she  uttered, 
were,  "  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing 
a  psalm  of  praise  to  God."  She  remained  some 
time,  sensible,  though  unable  to  speak;  then, 
quietly,  without  a  groan,  a  sigh,  or  a  struggle, 
fell  asleep.  Her  children  obeyed  her  last  re 
quest;  and,  with  united  voice,  sung  the  hymn 
over  her — the  hymn  of  praise.  And  what  was 
that  hymn?  I  would  that  we  knew  the  words 
of  that  song.  It  might  be  a  modification  of 
that  splendid  lyric  of  Charles  "Wesley : 

"  Weep  not,  for  our  mother  deceased, 

Our  loss  is  her  infinite  gain ; 
Her  soul  out  of  prison's  released, 

And  freed  from  its  bodily  chain; 
With  songs,  let  us  follow  her  flight, 

And  mount,  with  her  spirit,  above, 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light, 

And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love. 

"  Our  mother  the  haven  hath  gained, 
Outflying  the  tempest  and  wind; 
Her  rest,  she  hath  fully  obtained, 
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And  left  her  companions  behind, 
Still  tossed  on  a  sea  of  distress, 

Hard  toiling  to  make  the  blest  shore, 
Where  all  is  assurance  and  peace, 

And  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 

"There  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 

Who  sailed  with  the  Savior  beneath ; 
With  shouting,  each  other  they  greet, 

And  triumph  o'er  sorrow  and  death; 
The  voyage  of  life's  at  an  end; 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past; 
The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend, 

Forever  and  ever  shall  last." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
THE  ERA  OF  PERSECUTION. 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
JL  altogether  too  late  a  day  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  or,  rather,  in  the  history  of  the  Brit 
ish  empire,  for  authorized  persecution  for  relig 
ious  opinions,  or  religious  practices.  The  scenes 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1662,  when,  under 
Charles  II,  two  thousand  learned  and  pious 
ministers  were  ejected  from  their  parishes,  be 
cause  they  could  not  in  conscience  conform  to 
the  established  religion,  could  not  be  re-enacted 
in  1745,  under  the  reign  of  George  II.  In  1688 
the  people  of  England  had  risen  in  their  might, 
and  expelled  from  his  ancestral  throne  James  II 
for  his  religious  bigotry,  and  arbitrary  despot 
ism.  They  had  permitted  his  two  daughters, 
Mary  of  Orange,  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  good 
and  amiable  princesses,  and  Protestants,  as  they 
were,  to  occupy  the  throne  in  succession.  On 
the  death  of  the  younger,  the  good  Queen  Anne, 
they  called  to  the  throne  George  I,  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  Under  the  reign  of  George  II 
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Wesley  began  his  active  career.  George  II 
was  a  gallant  and  magnanimous  prince.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  and  regarded  all  sects  of  the 
great  Protestant  community,  in  his  dominions, 
with  impartial  favor.  They  could  not  make  a 
bigoted  Churchman  of  him.  When  the  Wes- 
leyan  agitations  began  to  "make  a  great  noise 
in  the  nation,"  some  questions  relating  to  the 
Societies  were  presented  before  the  Council. 
The  King  listened  awhile  to  the  discussion,  and 
then  wound  the  matter  up  in  the  following  no 
ble  language:  "While  I  sit  on  the  throne,  no 
man  in  my  dominions  shall  be  persecuted  on 
account  of  religion."  Afterward  he  met  a  pri 
vate  gentleman,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  Wesleys  at  Oxford.  Of  him  he  inquired  re 
specting  their  principles  and  conduct.  He  then 
gave  private  orders  to  the  magistrates  of  Lon 
don  to  protect  the  Methodists,  and  to  do  them 
justice  whenever  occasion  required.  But  the 
noble  intention  of  the  King  was  frustrated  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  malignity  of 
the  parish  ministers,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
magistrates.  One  parish  minister  poured  out 
his  vial  of  venom  on  the  head  of  the  Methodists 
because  Wesley  preached  a  scathing  sermon  on 
drunkenness,  which  the  exemplary  minister  took 
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as  a  satire  on  himself.  Another  was  greatly 
offended  because  John  kelson  could  preach  a 
better  sermon,  and  draw  a  larger  congregation, 
than  he  could.  Another  still  was  very  angry 
because  the  crowd  of  Wesleyan  converts,  at 
the  communion-table,  was  so  great,  that  being 
obliged  by  law  to  administer  to  them  all,  he 
was  detained  from  his  beer-drinking,  and  card- 
playing,  at  the  ale-house.  Another  yet  is  scan 
dalized,  at  the  close  and  searching  doctrines  of 
Wesley  on  Christian  experience;  for,  if  those 
doctrines  be  true,  the  dram-drinking,  card-play 
ing,  and  tavern-brawling  ministers  of  that  day 
were  no  Christians. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  the 
whole  power  of  the  Established  Church  to  rouse 
the  people  against  the  Methodists,  had  not,  un 
fortunately,  the  peculiar  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  favored  the  designs  of  unconscion 
able  leaders.  The  people  of  England  had  an 
instinctive  horror  of  Popery  and  power.  Sixty 
years  ago,  James  II  had  been  expelled  from 
the  throne,  because  he  was  a  Papist  and  a  ty 
rant.  The  grandson  of  that  same  Papist  and 
tyrant,  called  the  Pretender,  had  now  landed 
in  Scotland,  and  was  actually,  as  was  supposed, 
on  his  triumphant  way  to  reconquer,  resubju- 
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gate,  repapacise,  and  repress,  under  the  grind 
ing  heel  of  absolute  despotism,  the  people  of 
England.  France  and  Spain  were  both  at  war 
with  England,  and  their  fleets  were  hovering 
along  the  coast,  ready  for  a  descent  on  England, 
to  aid  in  replacing  the  expelled  family  on  the 
throne.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  high  fever. 
A  thousand  rumors  of  danger  were  afloat. 
There  were  then  no  telegraphs,  no  expresses, 
no  railroads,  no  turnpike-roads,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  mails.  There  was,  therefore, 
every  opportunity  for  rumor  and  exaggeration. 
Some  evil  spirit  suggested  to  his  willing  agents, 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  report  Wesley 
and  the  Methodists  as  Papists  in  disguise.  And 
it  was  done.  Among  others,  the  following  re 
ports  were  all  in  circulation,  at  one  and  the 
same  time :  "  John  Wesley  was  seen  two  weeks 
ago  in  Spain  with  the  Pretender;"  "The  Pre 
tender  was  traveling  through  England  with 
Charles  Wesley,  under  the  name  of  John 
Downes ;"  "  John  Wesley  was  a  Papist,  in  the 
pay  of  the  Pope,  and  of  France,  and  of  Spain, 
and  was  daily  receiving  money  to  carry  on  his 
plans,  whose  design  was  to  overthrow  the  liber 
ties  of  the  British  nation,  and  bring  in  Popery 
and  the  Pretender."  While  such  reports  were 
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flying,  Charles  "Wesley  found  himself  arrested, 
on  a  magistrate's  warrant,  for  treason.  He 
could  not  imagine  what  treasonable  act  he  had 
committed.  He  was  informed  that  the  arrest 
was  for  treasonable  words.  Treasonable  words ! 
what  could  he  have  said?  However,  he  con 
cluded  to  go  before  the  court,  and  wait  patient 
ly  to  see  what  would  come  out.  After  waiting 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  even 
ing,  his  case  was  called.  One  of  the  judges 
was  the  parish  minister.  The  witness,  one  John 
Woods,  testified  that  he  heard  Charles  Wesley 
pray  as  follows :  "  O,  Lord,  call  home  thy  ban 
ished  ones."  Was  not  this  treason?  Was  not 
this  praying  for  the  return  of  the  banished  fam 
ily — the  exiled  tyrants — the  Pretender  ?  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  says  Wesley,  "permit  me  to  ex 
plain  my  own  words.  I  had  no  thought  of 
praying  for  the  Pretender,  but  for  those  that 
confess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
earth,  who  seek  a  country,  knowing  this  is  not 
their  place.  The  Scriptures,  you  must  know, 
gentlemen,  especially  you,  sir,  who  are  minis 
ter  of  this  parish,  speak  of  Christians  as  captive 
exiles,  who  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  while  in 
the  body.  We  are  not  at  home  till  we  are  in 
heaven."  On  this,  the  charge  of  treason  was 
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dropped;  the  magistrate,  especially  the  clergy 
man,  feeling  a  little  queer. 

The  persecution  against  John  Wesley  com 
menced  at  Bristol.  But  this  was  the  wrong 
place.  Wesley  was  too  strong  for  the  sons  of 
Belial  here.  The  magistrates  quelled  the  dis 
turbance  at  once.  The  scene  was  then  trans 
ferred  to  London.  The  mob  stoned  him  in  the 
street,  attempted  to  unroof  the  Foundery,  and 
threw  wild-fire  and  crackers  into  the  room  where 
he  was  preaching.  But  this,  too,  was  the  wrong 
place  for  success.  The  London  magistrates  had 
been  expressly  ordered  by  the  King  to  protect 
Wesley  and  his  friends,  whenever  their  official 
aid  was  asked.  The  attempts  to  interrupt  him 
were,  therefore,  discontinued.  The  next,  and 
more  successful  attempt,  was  made  at  Wednes- 
bury,  a  town  near  Birmingham.  There  was 
here  a  society  of  several  hundred  Methodists. 
Mr.  Egginton,  the  parish  minister,  the  same 
man  who  decreed  Wesley's  sermon  on  drunken 
ness  a  satire  on  him,  excited,  by  the  most  out 
rageous  means,  the  people  to  "  drive  the  Meth 
odists  out  of  the  country."  The  ministers  of 
the  neighboring  villages  of  Daralston  and  Wai- 
sal  followed  in  the  same  steps,  and  urged  the 
people  to  desperate  measures,  telling  them  the 
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Methodists  must  be  driven  off  by  blows,  not  by 
arguments.  The  consequences  of  such  counsel 
from  the  pulpit,  winked  at  by  the  magistrates, 
on  the  public  mind,  excited  as  it  was  by  the 
dangers  to  the  country  from  France,  Spain,  the 
Pretender,  Popery,  and  despotism,  was  such  as 
might  be  naturally  expected.  A  great  multi 
tude  of  rioters  were  collected  together  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn  in  Wednesbury  church-yard. 
Organizing  into  bands,  they  wrent  over  the  town 
to  nearly  one  hundred  houses  of  Methodist  fam 
ilies,  breaking  the  glass,  doors,  and  furniture; 
dragging  out  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
stoning,  beating,  and  otherwise  abusing,  all 
who  expostulated  with  them.  They  went  to  the 
shops  of  the  Methodist  mechanics,  tore  down 
their  benches,  spoiled  their  tools,  and  broke  in 
pieces  their  work.  At  one  house  they  stripped 
to  pieces  all  the  wearing  apparel,  cut  open  all 
the  beds,  and  strewed  out  the  feathers,  and  tore 
up  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  abused  the 
woman,  who  was  in  a  delicate  situation,  in  a 
manner  too  horrible  to  relate,  and  then  drove 
her  and  her  husband  out,  houseless,  and  home 
less,  in  a  snow-storm.  At  another  place,  they 
first  went  into  a  man's  drug-store,  and  poured 
out  all  his  medicines,  and  broke  his  bottles,  then 
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went  into  the  house  and  carried  off  all  the  cloth 
ing  of  himself  and  wife.  Whenever  the  suf 
ferers  expostulated,  the  mob  told  them,  if  they 
would  promise  never  again  to  hear  the  Method 
ists  preach,  no  damage  should  be  done  them. 
But  rather  than  violate  their  rights  of  conscience, 
the  poor  people  meekly  bore  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  and  the  abuse  of  their  persons. 
After  the  mob  had  wearied  themselves  out,  and 
were  taking  a  respite,  Rev.  Mr.  Egginton,  the 
worthy  minister  of  the  parish,  caused  the  town 
crier  to  give  public  notice,  that  "all  the  people 
of  the  Society  must  come  to  Thomas  Forshew's, 
and  sign  a  paper,  that  they  would  never  read, 
or  sing,  or  pray  together,  or  hear  the  Method 
ists  preach  any  more,  else  all  their  houses  would 
be  pulled  down."  Several  of  the  people  were 
so  frightened  that,  Cranmer-like,  they  signed. 
Each,  who  signed,  wras  assessed  a  penny  to  pay 
for  drink,  for  the  minister  and  the  mob. 

A  few  days  after  these  outrageous  .proceed 
ings,  John  Wesley  rode  boldly  into  Wednes- 
bury,  and,  in  one  of  the  public  grounds,  near 
the  middle  of  the  town,  preached  to  a  congre 
gation,  far  larger  than  was  expected,  "Jesus 
Christ^  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 

forever"    After  preaching,   he  went  to  the 
16 
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house  of  a  friend,  and  quietly  sat  down  to 
write.  Toward  night  the  mob  surrounded  the 
house,  roaring,  "Bring  out  Wesley."  Wesley 
sent  for  the  leader  to  come  in.  He  came.  Wes 
ley  took  him  by  the  hand,  spoke  a  word  or  two, 
when  the  lion  became  the  lamb.  Wesley  then 
told  him  to  go  out  and  bring  in  two  or  three  of 
the  most  angry  of  the  company.  He  went,  and 
returned  with  two,  who  were  so  furious,  they 
were  ready  to  "  swallow  the  ground  with  rage." 
In  two  minutes  they  became  as  calm  as  their 
captain.  Wesley  then  went  boldly  out  into  the 
crowd,  stood  up  in  a  chair,  and  began  to  address 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  roughest 
cried  out  with  all  his  might,  "  That  is  an  honest 
gentleman.  We  will  spill  our  blood  in  his  de 
fense."  "So  we  will,"  says  another;  and  the 
same  now  passed  around  all  the  multitude. 
"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  asked  Wesley. 
"  We  want  you  to  go  with  us  to  the  magistrate," 
said  one..  "I  will  go  cheerfully,"  said  Wesley; 
"shall  we  go  now?"  "Yes,  now."  "Well, 
come  on,"  said  Wesley,  and  walked  along,  fol 
lowed  by  several  hundred.  The  residence  of 
the  magistrate  was  two  miles  distant.  Night 
came  on  with  a  heavy  rain.  One  ran  ahead, 
and  told  Mr.  Lane,  the  magistrate,  "We  are 
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bringing  Mr.  Wesley  before  your  worship." 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Wesley?  Take 
him  back  again."  The  main  body  of  the  com 
pany  then  came  Tip  and  said,  "Please  your 
worship,  we  have  brought  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the 
Methodists,  before  you."  "Well,  what  have 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Methodists  done  ?"  "  Why, 
please  your  worship,  they  sing  psalms  all  day, 
and  make  folks  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
morning;  now,  what  would  your  worship  ad 
vise  us  to  do?"  "Go  home,  and  be  quiet." 

Here  they  were,  then.  What  should  they 
do?  "  Let  us  take  him,"  said  one,  "  to  Mr.  Per- 
rehouse  at  Walsal."  "Agreed."  So  on  they 
tramped  in  the  rain  and  mud,  and  came  to  Wal 
sal.  But  Mr.  Perrehouse  had  gone  to  bed ;  so 
they  concluded  to  scatter  home,  about  fifty 
accompanying  Wesley  to  protect  him.  These 
fifty  were  his  friends,  who  had  mingled  in  the 
mob,  in  order  to  aid  him  when  necessary.  They 
had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  when  the 
Walsal  mob  came  pouring  in  like  a  flood,  bear 
ing  all  before  them.  His  friends  stood  for 
awhile  stoutly  in  his  defense ;  but  they  were 
vastly  outnumbered.  After  being  many  times 
knocked  down,  all  but  four  ran  away,  and  left 
him.  These  four  stood  fast.  One  of  them  was 
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a  woman.  She  knocked  down,  outright,  four 
Walsal  men,  one  after  another,  and  would  have 
whipped  the  whole  mob,  laying  them  all  sprawl 
ing  at  her  feet,  had  not  four  men  seized  her  at 
once,  and  held  her,  while  a  fifth  pounded  away 
on  her,  till  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen,  five 
men  fighting  one  woman,  and  then  they  let  her 
go.  Being  deprived  of  his  valiant  defender, 
he  was  borne  along  by  the  multitude.  It  was 
dark,  slippery,  and  downhill.  They  tried  to 
trip  him  up,  and  get  him  down,  that  he  might 
be  trampled  to  death ;  but  he  was  too  spry  for 
them,  and  kept  on  his  feet.  They  struck  at 
him ;  but  as  he  was  low  of  stature,  and  it  was 
dark,  they  overs  truck  him,  and  knocked  their 
own  friends  down.  They  seized  hold  of  his 
clothes ;  but  they  could  not  seem  to  hold  him, 
as  their  hands  would  either  slip  their  hold,  or 
the  garment  would  give  way.  They  kept  cry 
ing  out,  "  Knock  his  brains  out ;"  "  Hang  him ;" 
"Drown  him;"  "  Kill  the  dog  outright-," 
"  Throw  him  into  the  river ;"  "  Away  with  him ;" 
and  some  even  exclaimed,  "  Crucify  him,  cru 
cify  Jiim!"  During  all  this  time,  Wesley  was 
as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  study. 
It  only  came  into  his  mind  once,  he  says,  that 
if  they  should  throw  him  into  the  river,  it  might 
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spoil  the  papers  in  Ms  pocket.  As  they  were 
rushing  along  the  street,  he  saw  the  door  of  a 
house  open,  and  attempted  to  slip  in ;  but  one 
of  the  mob  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  pulled 
him  back.  As  the  crowd  poured  along,  the 
ruffian,  with  his  hand  still  in  Wesley's  hair,  had 
nearly  dragged  him  down,  when  one  of  Wes 
ley's  friends  seized  the  fellow's  hand  with  his 
teeth,  and  bit  so  hard  as  to  make  him  let  go. 
The  hurricane  then  rushed  on,  till  Wesley  saw 
another  door  open.  Here  he  attempted  to  enter, 
and  would  have  succeeded,  but  the  owner  stood 
at  the  door,  and  prevented  him,  saying,  the 
mob  would  tear  the  house  down.  But,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  this  house  was  the  mayor's,  and 
the  man  at  the  door  was  his  honor  himself,  the 
mayor  of  Walsal.  Wesley  knew  nothing  about 
it;  but  the  mob  knew,  and  supposed  he  did. 
Being,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor, 
they  all  stopped  before  the  door  in  perfect  order. 
Wesley  stood  on  the  door-step,  surprised  at  the 
sudden  quiet.  "Will  you  hear  me?"  said  he 
to  the  multitude.  "  Yes,"  they  exclaimed,  "we 
will  hear  you."  He  then  addressed  them  with 
great  power  and  eloquence,  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  When  he  ceased,  the  very  leader  of 
the  mob,  captain  of  the  whole  gang,  champion 
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of  Belial's  hosts,  approached  him,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  I  will  spend  my  life  for  you.  Follow  me. 
Not  a  soul  here  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head." 
"Wesley  followed  on.  They  came  to  the  river. 
The  bridge  was  densely  crowded  writh  the  mob. 
So  the  brawny  champion  took  Wesley  on  his 
shoulders,  and  waded  over  the  stream,  and 
placed  him  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  He  then 
conducted  him  through  the  fields,  and  brought 
him,  by  ten  o'clock,  back  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  at  Wednesbury.  On  casting  up  dama 
ges,  Wesley  found  he  had  only  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  flap  of  his  waistcoat,  and  a  piece  of  skin 
from  his  hand.  Three  days  after  this,  Charles 
Wesley  came  along  to  Wednesbury.  All  was 
quiet.  He  preached ;  and,  after  preaching,  re 
ceived  into  society  several  new  members,  and 
among  them  was  this  very  man,  captain  of  the  at 
tack,  and  champion  of  the  deliverance.  Charles 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  John  Wesley. 
"Think  of  him?"  said  the  man,  "I  think  he  is 
a  man  of  God ;  and  God  was  surely  on  his  side 
when  all  Walsal  could  not  kill  him,  a  lone,  de 
fenseless  man." 

A  few  days  after  these  occurrences,  when 
Wesley  had  left  the  place,  the  valiant  Esquires 
Lane  and  Perrehouse,  before  each  of  whom 
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"Wesley  had  been  dragged,  and  who  had  refused 
to  see  him,  issued  a  wordy  warrant,  command 
ing  all  constables,  petty  constables,  and  other 
peace-officers  in  Staffordshire,  to  make  diligent 
search  in  their  respective  districts,  after  several 
disorderly  persons,  styling  themselves  Method 
ist  preachers,  who  go  about  raising  routs,  and 
riots,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  liege  people, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  sovereign  lord,  the 
King ;  and  to  bring  all  such  Methodist  preach 
ers  before  them,  his  sovereign  Majesty's  justi 
ces  of  the  peace,  to  be  examined  concerning 
their  unlawful  doings.  The  following  remark 
ably-truthful  paragraph  also  appeared  in  the 
London  Evening  Post :  "  By  private  advice  from 
Staffordshire,  we  have  news  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  people,  called  Methodists,  who,  from 
some  pretended  insults  from  the  Church  party, 
have  assembled  themselves  in  a  riotous  manner. 
Having  committed  several  outrages,  they  pro 
ceeded,  at  last,  to  burn  the  house  of  one  of  their 
adversaries."  Does  the  reader  remember  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  that  complained  of  the  lamb 
for  troubling  the  waters  ? 

A  scene  somewhat  similar  to  that  at'Walsal, 
occurred  at  Falmouth.  Mr.  "Wesley  rode  into 
the  town,  and  called  to  see  a  sick  lady.  Scarcely 
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had  he  sat  down,  when  the  house  was  sur 
rounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude,  making 
as  much  noise  as  if  taking  a  city  by  storm. 
The  lady,  though  sick,  escaped  for  her  life,  with 
her  family,  leaving  Wesley  with  only  a  pool- 
servant  girl,  who  had  not  wit  enough  to  run 
away.  The  rabble  roared,  "  Bring  out  the  Meth 
odist."  Receiving  no  answer,  they  forced  open 
the  outer  door,  and  rushed  into  the  passage. 
Wesley  sat  still  in  the  room,  with  only  a  wain 
scot  partition  between  him  and  the  ruffians. 
Observing  a  looking-glass  in  danger  of  being 
broken,  he  coolly  removed  it,  and  again  sat 
down.  Among  the  rioters  were  the  discharged 
crews  of  several  privateers.  These  boisterous 
sailors,  being  sadly  vexed  at  the  slow  action  of 
the  land  lubbers,  thrust  them  away,  came  up 
in  a  body,  set  their  shoulders  to  the  partition, 
and  sang  away,  "Avast,  lads,  avast."  Away 
went  hinges,  doors,  partition,  and  all.  There 
stood  the  assailants,  and  there  stood  Wesley, 
face  to  face.  He  stepped  right  up  to  them  and 
said,  "  Here  I  am.  Which  of  you  has  any  thing 
to  say  to  me?  To  which  of  you  have  I  done 
any  wrong?  To  you?  or  you?  or  you?"  look 
ing  first  on  one,  and  then  on  another.  He  thus 
passed  on  bareheaded,  speaking  to  each  as  he 
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passed,  till  be  reached  the  middle  of  the  street, 
when  he  raised  his  voice  and  exclaimed: 
"Neighbors,  countrymen,  do  you  wish  to  hear 
me  speak?"  "Yes,  yes,"  cried  they  vehement 
ly,  "he  shall  speak,  he  shall.  No  body  shall 
hinder  him."  He  then  addressed  them  for  a 
while,  when  the  privateer  captains  turned  round 
to  the  multitude,  and  swore  not  a  man  should 
touch  him,  and  the  land  captains  said, "  Agreed," 
and  the  parish  minister,  seeing  how  the  wind 
was  blowing,  ventured  up  and  said,  "It  is  a 
shame  to  treat  a  stranger  so,"  and  all  the  people 
said,  "  Let  him  go."  So  "Wesley  turned  to  them 
and  said,  "  I  wish  you  good-night,"  and  passed 
quietly  on  his  way. 

He  had  an  appointment  that  evening  at  Tol- 
carn.  a  few  miles  from  Falmouth.     Arriving: 

?  o 

in  sight  of  the  town,  he  wras  met  by  several 
friends,  running,  as  if  for  their  lives,  and  out 
of  breath,  exclaiming,  "Go  no  further,  sir;  go 
no  further."  "  Why  not  ?"  "  The  Church-war 
dens,  and  the  constable,  and  all  the  heads  of 
the  parish  are  waiting  for  you  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  are  resolved  to  have  you.  They  have 
a  special  warrant  for  you,  and  will  carry  you 
before  the  magistrates."  Wesley  rode  right 
along;  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  found  the 
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constable  and  the  Church  officers  waiting ;  went 
directly  to  them,  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am 
John  Wesley.  Has  any  one  of  you  any  thing 
to  say  to  me  ?"  So  abashed  were  they  at  his 
presence,  that  the  constable,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  serve  the  warrant,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
say,  swore  he  "did  not  believe  he  was  John 
"Wesley."  One  of  the  company  said,  "Sir,  I 
will  tell  you  the  ground  of  all  this.  All  the 
gentlemen  of  these  parts  say  that  you  have 
been  a  long  time  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
that  you  are  now  sent  here  by  the  Pretender, 
and  that  all  the  Methodist  societies  are  going 
to  join  him,  and  bring  on  us  Popery  and  op 
pression."  Wesley  told  him  it  was  impossible 
"  all  the  gentlemen  in  those  parts  could  so  lie 
against  their  own  consciences,"  and  passed  on 
to  his  appointment  without  further  question. 
It  was  Wesley's  rule,  in  those  times  of  trouble, 
"always  to  look  a  mob  in  the  face."  He 
learned,  he  says,  by  experience,  that  this  is  the 
best  way.  There  must  have  been  great  power 
in  his  eye,  as  well  as  in  his  voice.  He  ascribed 
all  his  escapes  to  the  power  of  God,  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  divine  Providence.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  his  eye  and  his  voice,  were 
means  used  by  Providence  to  protect  him. 
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Charles  Wesley  did  not  escape  the  persecu 
tions  of  these  times.  At  Sheffield,  the  clergy 
had  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  Methodists,  that  the  mob  tore  down  the 
preaching  chapel.  Charles  arrived  immedi 
ately  after,  and  went  to  the  society-room  and 
began  to  preach.  The  rabble  gathered  around, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  house.  Charles  left 
the  pulpit,  and  marched  out,  like  his  brother 
John,  to  "face  the  enemy."  He  stood  up  in 
the  street  and  began  to  preach.  The  leader  of 
the  mob,  being  an  officer  of  the  army,  walked 
up  to  him,  and  pointed  a  sword  at  his  breast. 
Wesley  stripped  his  bosom  bare,  and  stood 
calmly  looking  at  him.  The  officer  then  sneak 
ed  off,  and  Wesley  preached  on  till  he  had 
finished  his  sermon.  At  evening  Wesley  met 
the  society.  The  mob  again  gathered  about, 
threatening  to  tear  the  building  down.  The 
constable  sent  Wesley  word,  that  he  had  better 
leave  town,  as  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  dis 
turbance.  Wesley  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
but  told  him  he  was  not  ready  to  go  yet,  and 
should  go  none  the  sooner  for  all  this  uproar. 
He  could  take  care  of  himself;  but  he  was 
sorry  for  the  people  of  Sheffield,  who  had  no 
law  nor  justice  among  them.  At  £Torth  Shields 
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he  was  met  by  a  mob,  with  their  parish  minis 
ter  at  their  head,  blowing  horns,  hallooing,  and 
swearing;  but  as  all  was  mere  wind,  Wesley 
passed  quietly  along.  At  St.  Ives,  the  mayor 
told  him  the  ministers  had  been  representing, 
in  their  sermons,  the  Methodists  as  Popish  em 
issaries,  and  urging  the  enraged  multitude  to 
take  all  manner  of  ways  to  stop  them.  But  he 
had  told  the  minister  that  he  would  not  refrain 
from  doing  his  duty,  in  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  town,  to  gratify  any  man's  malice.  He  de 
clared  he  would  put  down  the  rioters  by  force. 
Neither  minister  nor  mob  liked  to  come  in  col 
lision  with  the  mayor,  and  so  Wesley  preached 
and  met  the  society  without  disturbance.  At 
another  place  a  magistrate  urged  on  the  mob 
in  the  following  language:  "Hurra,  boys; 
well  done.  Stand  up  for  the  Church"  Wes 
ley  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  day  when  news 
of  the  victory  over  the  Pretender,  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  reached  the  place.  The  populace 
got  their  candles  ready  for  an  illumination. 
But  stopping  first  to  return  thanks,  by  getting 
drunlz,  for  the  victory,  they  concluded  to  dis 
pense  with  the  illumination,  and,  instead  there 
of,  tear  down  the  Methodist  chapel.  Being 
too  drunk  to  make  much  headway,  they  retired. 
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Wearied  with  their  incessant  but  unsuccess 
ful  efforts  to  put  down  Methodism  in  this  way, 
the  "ministerial  and  gentlemanly"  persecutors 
resorted  to  another  mode,  not  more  justifiable, 
nor,  in  the  end,  more  successful.  It  was,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  a  time  of  war,  and 
the  nation  was  kept  in  constant  fear  of  an  in 
vasion  from  Spain  and  France.  British  armies 
were  employed  in  Germany.  Soldiers,  there 
fore,  for  the  armies,  and  sailors  for  the  navies, 
were  in  demand.  The  odious  and  tyrannical 
law  of  impressment  was  then  in  force — a  law 
which  never  could  be  passed  in  America,  and 
which,  if  passed,  could  never  be  executed. 
The  officers  of  the  government,  called  the  press- 
gang,  might  go  about  among  the  people,  and 
seize  on  whom  they  pleased,  and  bear  him  off 
for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  The  law,  however,  in 
the  time  of  Wesley,  had  become  so  modified 
as  to  give  the  press-gang  authority  to  take  only 
"able-bodied  men,  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  earning  a  living."  The  subjects  liable  to 
impressment  were,  therefore,  only  persons  who, 
in  modern  law,  are  called  vagrants.  One  im 
pressed  under  this  law  had  the  right  of  trial, 
on  the  question  of  his  "  vagrancy,"  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  county.  It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  always  easy  to  secure  an  impartial  trial, 
and  obtain  justice. 

The  persecutors  of  Methodism  thought  they 
might,  under  this  law,  easily  use  up  the  whole 
concern.  They  would  impress  all  the  preach 
ers.  Under  the  excited  and  warped  condition 
of  public  sentiment,  it  would  be  easy  to  pre 
vent  the  release  of  any  one  from  the  press- 
gang  by  law.  They  would  thus  get  all  the 
preachers  away,  and  then  the  societies  would 
dry  up.  They  concluded  to  begin  with  the  lay 
preachers,  and  tried  their  hand  first  on  John 
Nelson.  The  minister  of  Birstal,  where  John 
Nelson  lived,  proposed  to  the  ale-house  keepers 
of  the  village,  the  impressment  of  Nelson. 
Nelson  was  in  the  way  of  these  worthy  beer- 
sellers.  He  injured  their  trade,  for  his  con 
verts  left  off  drinking.  So  they  moved  the 
press-gang  to  seize  John.  He  was  taken  be 
fore  the  magistrates  for  examination.  The  ex 
emplary,  beer-drinking  minister  was  one  of  the 
court.  Nelson  entered  on  his  defense.  But 
the  court  stopped  him,  saying  they  had  obtained 
all  the  facts  in  the  case  from  the  minister  of 
his  parish,  and  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  more. 
"  I  see  how  it  is,"  says  Nelson ;  "  there  is  neither 
law  nor  justice  here  for  a  Methodist."  The 
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magistrates  then  delivered  him  over  to  the  cap 
tain,  who  read  to  him  the  articles  of  war,  add 
ing,  "You  see  your  doom  is  death,  if  you  dis 
obey  us."  "I  do  not  fear  the  man  that  can 
kill  me,  any  more  than  I  do  him  that  can  cut 
down  a  dog-weed,"  said  John.  Kelson  was 
marched  oft*  to  Bradford,  and  thrown  into  the 
dungeon.  The  place  was  horrible.  It  stood 
immediately  under  the  slaughter-house.  The 
bottom  was  full  of  blood  and  filth,  in  a  dread 
ful  state  of  putrefaction.  It  was  so  awful,  that 
the  roughest  heart  was  softened  at  the  suffering 
of  poor  Kelson.  A  soldier  offered  to  become 
his  bail;  but  the  brutal  captain  gave  him  for 
answer,  a  threat  to  break  his  head.  A  citizen 
of  the  place,  though  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Meth 
odists,  was  so  moved  by  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  place,  that  he  offered  the  captain  fifty 
dollars  to  let  Kelson  lie  on  a  bed ;  but  all  the 
answer  he  got,  was  shocking  oaths.  The  cruel 
keepers  furnished  him  not  a  thing  to  eat.  But 
some  benevolent  people  put  food  into  the  dun 
geon,  through  the  grating.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  his  noble-hearted  wife  arrived, 
and  cheered  him,  telling  him  not  to  be  con 
cerned  about  her  and  the  children;  the  Lord 
would  take  care  of  them,  and  deliver  him.  In 
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the  morning  he  was  marched  to  Leeds,  and 
left  standing  in  the  streets,  surrounded  by  a 
guard.  Hundreds  came  to  see  him.  Some 
said,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  treat  a  man  so  for  being 
a  Methodist."  Others  said,  "  It  is  good  enough 
for  him.  I  wish  all  the  Methodists  were  hanged 
out  of  the  way;  for  now  we  can  not  get  drunk 
or  swear,  but  some  Methodist  must  come  along 
reproving  us;  and  this  fellow  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  them."  The  day  was  the  holy  Sab 
bath.  "When  church-time  came,  the  guard  put 
Nelson  in  jail,  while  they  went  to  the  ale 
house.  But  the  jailer  admitted  his  friends  to 
visit  him  freely.  A  hundred  came  in  at  even 
ing,  and  they  had  a  good  prayer  meeting.  The 
next  day  he  was  taken  to  York,  and  brought 
before  a  squad  of  officers  quartered  at  the  ale 
house.  They  rejoiced  over  Nelson,  as  if  they 
had  taken  great  spoil,  and  saluted  him  with 
many  a  grievous  oath.  He  boldly  reproved 
them  for  swearing.  They  told  him  he  must 
not  preach  there.  They  were  officers.  He 
must  not  talk  to  them.  "There  is  only  one 
way  to  prevent  me,"  said  Nelson.  "  What  is 
that?"  "By  not  swearing  before  me."  They 
then  marched  him  through  the  city,  which  was 
in  such  an  uproar,  "as  if  hell  from  beneath 
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had  been  moved  at  his  coming."  The  streets 
and  houses  of  the  great  city  were  full  of  peo 
ple,  who  shouted  and  hurraed,  as  if  he  had 
been  some  mighty  savage  warrior,  who  had 
laid  waste  the  nation.  But  Nelson  walked 
right  on,  looking  at  them  as  if  they  had  been 
nothing  but  grasshoppers.  They  brought  him 
to  the  guard -house,  where  the  officers  cast  lots 
for  him.  When  it  was  thus  determined  to 
whose  command  he  should  fall,  they  offered 
him  money  in  order  to  bind  him  legally  to  the 
service.  He  refused  it.  For  this  he  was  or 
dered  to  be  hand-cuffed  and  carried  to  jail. 
To  jail  he  accordingly  went,  where,  for  three 
days  and  nights,  he  was  beset  with  such  cursing 
and  swearing,  "as  could  hardly  be  matched 
out  of  hell."  It  kept  him  busy,  day  and  night, 
to  reprove  the  wretched  sinners.  But  his  re 
proof  was  effectual,  for  some  of  the  most  hard 
ened  promised  to  swear  no  more.  Several  of 
the  citizens  came  about  the  jail,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  Method 
ists  preached,  and  which  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  world.  He  told  them  it  was  the  same 
doctrine  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached, 
and  wrhich  made  such  a  noise  among  the  Jews 

and  Gentiles.    He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
17 
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Nelson  not  to  be  made  a  Soldier. 


more  fully  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists, 
preaching  quite  a  sermon.  The  hearers  con 
cluded  the  Methodists  could  not  be  so  bad  as 
represented,  and  testified  their  respect  for  Nel 
son  by  offering  him  a  drink  of  brandy.  This, 
however,  was  a  "  creature  comfort "  which  he 
declined.  The  next  morning  he  fell  asleep,  and 
was  dreaming  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  when 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  voice  calling, 
"John  Nelson,  John  Nelson."  Starting,  he 
saw  at  the  door  two  women,  utter  strangers  to 
him,  with  a  rich  breakfast  for  him. 

At  evening,  his  devoted  wife,  who  had  found 
her  way  even  to  York,  came  to  the  jail  to  cheer 
him  up.  The  next  day  he  was  guarded  under 
drawn  bayonets  to  a  court-martial.  "What  is 
this  man's  crime?"  asked  the  court.  "Please 
your  honors,  this  is  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
he  refuses  money."  "Sir,"  said  they,  address 
ing  Nelson,  "  it  is  our  business  to  make  you  a 
soldier."  "I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  shall  not  fight."  "Well,  you  must 
not  preach  to  us.  It  is  your  business  to  obey, 
not  to  preach.  Sergeant,  give  him  some 
money."  "I  shall  not  receive  it."  "Well,  if 
you  run  away,  you  are  as  liable  to  suffer  as  if 
you  had  taken  our  money."  "I  shall  not  run 
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away."  They  then  took  him  away,  arrayed 
him  in  arms  and  equipments,  and  sent  him  out 
to  learn  to  "train"  under  a  corporal.  But 
Nelson  went  to  preaching  to  the  corporal,  who, 
in  his  interest  in  the  sermon,  forgot  all  about 
the  "shouldering  arms."  The  next  day  he  was 
sent  into  the  field  to  practice  with  quite  a  com 
pany.  But  they  soon  all  fell  quiet  under  Kel 
son's  preaching.  The  people  of  the  city,  in 
large  numbers,  went  out  into  the  muster-field 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  became  so  deeply  in 
terested  in  Methodist  doctrines,  that  they  wished 
Wesley  himself  would  come  to  York  and 
preach.  On  one  Sunday  evening  there  came 
out  at  least  six  thousand  people  to  hear  him. 
On  this,  the  clergymen  of  York  complained  to 
the  officers  of  Nelson's  preaching.  The  officers 
called  him  to  account,  and  threatened,  if  he 
ever  preached  again,  to  whip  him  in  public. 
He  told  them  he  had  very  little  anxiety  about 
it.  He  should  obey  God  rather  than  them.  He 
believed  God  required  him  to  preach,  and 
preach  he  would.  So  the  very  next  evening  he 
preached  again  to  a  large  company.  Even 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  was,  with  his 
lady,  among  the  hearers.  As  Nelson  returned 
he  passed  by  the  alderman's  house.  The  worthy 
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dignitary  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  invited 
John  in  to  take  "  a  glass  of  the  best  liquor  the 
house  afforded."  But  Kelson  was  a  true  "son 
of  temperance,"  and  declined  all  offers  of  the 
kind. 

Complaint  was  again  made  that  Nelson  was 
preaching.  The  officer  in  charge  sent  for  him. 
With  a  horrible  oath  he  asked,  "Sir,  have  you 
been  preaching?"  "I have,"  said  Nelson.  "I 
will  have  no  preaching  nor  praying  in  this  regi 
ment."  "Then  you  must  have  no  swearing, 
for  I  have  as  much  right  to  preach  as  you  have 
to  swear."  "Then  you  shall  be  flogged  for 
preaching."  "  Something  worse  than  flogging 
will  befall  you,  if  you  do  not  leave  off  swear 
ing."  The  officer  was  in  a  towering  passion. 
"  Corporal,"  roared  he,  "  take  this  man  to  pris 
on."  So  to  prison  again  Nelson  went,  and  to 
the  prison  he  was  followed  by  multitudes,  who 
hung  round  the  yard  to  hear  him  preach  from 
his  cell.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  was 
called  before  a  superior  officer  for  examination. 
"John  Nelson,"  said  the  officer,  "for  what  were 
you  put  in  prison?"  "For  preaching."  "Is 
that  all?"  "That  is  all."  "Well,  that  is  no 
crime.  When  you  have  done  your  duty,  as  a 
soldier,  you  may  preach  every  night.  At  some 
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convenient  time,  I  will  go  and  hear  you  my 
self.  Go  home  to  your  quarters,  John  Nelson. 
I  wish  all  men  were  like  you." 

In  a  few  days,  he  was  marched  from  York  to 
Sunderland.  As  he  was  leaving  York,  multi 
tudes  of  people  gathered  around  him,  bade  him 
farewell,  and  implored  him,  if  he  ever  got  at 
liberty,  to  come  back  to  York,  and  bring  Wes 
ley  with  him.  On  the  march  from  York,  they 
arrived,  the  first  day,  at  Easingwold.  The 
rumor  spread  about  the  place,  that  the  Meth 
odist  preacher  they  had  read  of  in  the  news 
paper  had  arrived,  with  the  regiment.  A  great 
many  called  to  see  him,  and,  among  others,  the 
chief  man  of  the  town,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  Nelson,  that  he  invited  him,  if  he  ever  got 
clear  of  the  regiment,  to  come  to  the  town  and 
preach,  and  make  his  house  his  home  while  he 
remained.  The  next  day,  at  noon,  they  arrived 
at  North  Allerton.  Nelson  went  to  the  market 
place,  and  preached.  Afterward,  he  was  in 
vited,  by  a  respectable  merchant,  to  go  home 
with  him,  and  take  a  "drink."  "I  do  not 
drink  liquor,"  replied  Nelson.  "  But,"  said  the 
man,  "go  home  with  me,  any  way.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you."  Nelson  went,  took  tea  with 
the  family,  and  explained  to  them  Methodism. 
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The  kind  family  told  him  they  had  heard  much 
of  the  Methodists,  but  had  never  seen  any  of 
them  before.  They  desired  him,  when  he  found 
himself  again  a  free  man,  to  come  back  and 
preach,  and  bring  his  brethren  with  him.  At 
Darlington,  Nelson  fell,  again,  into  the  hands 
of  the  officer  who  sent  him  to  prison,  in  York, 
for  preaching.  It  was  Sunday  evening.  The 
officer  met  him  in  the  street,  where  the  follow 
ing  conversation  occurred:  "Well,  sir,  why 
was  you  not  at  Church  to-day  ?"  "  I  was ;  and 
had  you  been  there,  you  might  have  seen  me." 
"  Well,  have  you  been  preaching  here  ?"  "  Not 
yet."  "If  you  do  preach  here,  I  will  punish 
you  severely.  I  will  make  you  leave  off  preach 
ing."  "Yes,  sir,  when  I  leave  off  speaking." 
The  pitiful  tyrant  then  ordered  one  of  the  sol 
diers  to  put  a  cockade  in  Nelson's  hat,  and  swore 
he  should  wear  it.  Nelson  says  he  began  to 
feel  a  "bone  of  the  old  man"  stirring  in  him. 
He  felt  physically  able  to  tie  the  fellow's  head 
and  heels  together,  and  pitch  him  over  the 
fence.  But  it  would  have  brought  a  reproach 
on  the  Gospel,  and  wounded  his  own  conscience. 
At  Durham,  he  met  John  Wesley,  who  came 
there  on  purpose  to  see  him.  They  spent  sev 
eral  hours  together.  On  parting,  Wesley  says, 
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"  Brother  kelson,  lose  no  time.  Speak,  and 
spare  not.  God  hath  a  work  for  you  to  do,  in 
every  place  where  your  lot  is  cast.  "When  you 
have  fulfilled  his  good  pleasure,  he  will  break 
your  bonds  in  sunder,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to 
gether." 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Nelson  re 
ceived  his  discharge.  It  seems  that  the  Countess 
of  Huntington,  herself  a  Methodist,  having 
learned  of  his  condition,  appealed  in  his  behalf 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  ordered  his  release. 
He  returned  to  his  family,  spent  a  few  days 
with  them,  and  then  went  to  preaching,  with 
more  zeal  and  success  than  ever. 

The  second  victim  of  impressment  among 
the  Methodist  preachers,  was  Thomas  Beard, 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  torn  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  sent  away  as  a  soldier.  His 
fate  was  sad.  He  fell  sick  of  fever,  was  bled, 
the  arm  festered,  mortified,  and  was  amputated. 
Three  days  after  this  he  died. 

The  third  victim  was  John  Downes,  for  a 
long  time  the  traveling  companion  of  the  Wes- 
leys.  While  he  was  preaching  at  Epworth,  the 
press-gang  came  and  carried  him  off.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Downes  was  released.  His  death  is  recorded, 
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in  1774,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  describes  him  as 
a  great  genius,  a  mathematician,  mechanic,  and 
artist. 

Thomas  Westell  was  arrested  by  the  press- 
gang,  while  preaching.  He  was  committed  to 
prison,  on  the  warrant  of  a  clerical  magistrate ; 
but  the  commissioners — less  unscrupulous  than 
those  who  examined  John  Nelson — becoming 
satisfied  that  he  was  arrested  contrary  to  law, 
immediately  released  him. 

Thomas  Maxfield,  the  earliest  of  the  lay 
preachers,  was  pressed,  hurried  off  at  once,  and 
offered  to  the  commander  of  a  man-of-war ;  but 
the  captain  refused  to  take  him,  saying,  he  had 
no  use  for  such  men,  unless  they  would  raise  a 
fund  to  pay  them  for  preaching  to  the  crew. 
He  was  then  thrown  into  prison,  at  Penzance. 
The  mayor  of  the  town  would  have  released 
him ;  but  the  Itev.  Dr.  Borlase  appeared,  and , 
in  his  quality  as  magistrate,  read  the  articles 
of  war,  and  consigned  Maxfield  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  army.  I  find  no  account  of  his 
release,  and  suppose  he  had  to  serve  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 

A  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church — 
Mr.  Meriton — residing  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys,  and  ein- 
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braced  their  doctrines ;  though  he  still  officiated 
in  peace,  in  his  quiet  island.  He  was  returning 
home,  from  a  visit  to  Wesley,  at  London,  ac 
companied  by  a  young  Methodist  preacher,  by 
the  name  of  Jones.  They  had  arrived  at 
Shrewsbury.  At  evening,  while  Mr.  Meriton 
was  preaching,  in  a  private  room,  the  press- 
gang  rushed  in,  seized  Jones,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  declared  him  impressed,  as  a 
soldier,  for  the  King's  service.  Mr.  Meriton, 
with  a  crowd  of  people,  followed  into  the  street, 
and  began  to  expostulate  with  the  officer.  The 
debate  became  so  warm,  that  the  vigilance  of 
the  officer  relaxed,  and  Jones,  watching  his  op 
portunity,  made  his  escape.  Running  from 
street  to  street,  he  saw,  at  last,  a  door  open. 
In  he  rushed,  all  breathless  and  trembling,  to 
the  presence  of  the  family,  told  them  his  mis 
fortune,  and  threw  himself  on  their  generosity 
for  protection.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a 
lady.  Her  heart  was  touched.  She  pitied  and 
loved  the  youthful  stranger,  and  determined  to 
protect  him,  come  what  might.  She  imme 
diately  locked  him  up  in  a  closet.  When  the 
tumult  was  over,  she  dressed  him  in  female  ap 
parel,  in  which  he  safely  eluded  his  pursuers, 
and  got  away  from  the  city.  In  the  mean  time, 
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the  officer,  discovering  his  victim  was  gone, 
told  Mr.  Meriton  he  did  not  like  to  debate  in 
so  public  a  place.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  inn,  and 
talk  at  leisure."  In  they  went.  But  as  soon  as 
the  wily  officer  had  got  the  stranger  away  from 
the  people,  he  immediately  declared  him  a 
prisoner,  duly  impressed  for  military  service, 
and  shut  him  up,  in  confinement,  for  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  met, 
in  the  city-hall,  to  deliver  over  the  Methodist 
preacher  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  people.  Mr.  Meriton  coolly 
told  them  they  were  a  little  too  fast ;  he  was  a 
regular  minister  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  presented  them 
his  parchment  orders,  bearing  the  Bishop's 
official  seal.  This  denouement  brought  all  up 
standing.  In  arresting  and  confining  a  regular 
clergyman,  they  had  violated  law.  They  felt 
somewhat  uneasy,  apologized,  hoped  he  would 
excuse  the  mistake,  and  depart  in  peace.  But 
he  did  not  choose  to  depart  quite  so  soon.  He 
had  the  magistrates  in  his  power,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  them  off,  till 
they  had  heard  a  Methodist  sermon  from  him. 
He  told  them  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  thirty  years,  and  a 
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clergyman  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  was  an  in 
tolerable  grievance,  that  such  a  man  could  not 
pass  through  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  without 
being  impressed  for  a  soldier,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  He  then  proceeded  to  deliver  them 
such  an  evangelical  message  as  he  pleased ;  to 
all  which  they  submissively  listened.  When 
he  was  satisfied  with  telling  them  the  truth,  he 
retired  from  the  hall,  and  went  on  his  journey. 
To  cap  the  climax,  they  undertook,  at  last,  to 
impress  John  "Wesley  himself.  As  he  was 
preaching  at  Gwenap,  an  officer  rode  furiously 
up,  and  roared  out  to  the  bystanders,  "Seize 
him;  seize  him;  seize  the  preacher,  for  his 
Majesty's  service."  No  one  stirring,  he  rushed 
up,  struck  his  attendants,  for  not  obeying  him, 
and  caught  hold  of  Wesley,  saying,  "I  take 
you,  to  serve  his  Majesty."  Wesley  quietly 
walked  away  with  him.  As  they  were  walking 
along,  the  officer  talked  himself  out  of  breath, 
berating  the  Methodists.  While  he  was  taking 
breath,  Wesley  replied,  "  Sir,  be  the  Methodists 
what  they  may,  I  apprehend  it  will  not  justify 
you  in  seizing  me  in  this  manner,  and  taking 
me  violently  away,  as  you  say,  to  serve  his 
Majesty."  This  brought  the  officer  to  his 
senses.  He  had  seized  an  educated  and  au- 
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thorized  clergyman — one  who  knew  the  law, 
and  might  be  inclined  to  use  it.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  plainly  illegal.  He  had  got 
himself  into  a  bad  scrape.  He  wished  he  was 
well  out.  The  consequences  might  be  serious. 
So  he,  as  if  in  surprise,  replies,  "I seize  you! 
and  violently  take  you  away!  No,  sir,  no — 
nothing  like  it.  I  only  invited  you  to  go  home 
with  me.  You  said  you  were  willing.  You 
are  welcome  to  my  house.  But  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  go,  you  can  go  where  you  please."  "I 
know  not  as  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  go  back 
through  this  rabble."  "  I  will  go  with  you  my 
self."  So  he  called  for  a  horse  for  himself,  and 
another  for  Wesley,  and  rode  back  with  him, 
to  the  place  from  which  he  took  him. 

The  impressment  of  Methodist  preachers,  of 
which  we  have  given  only  a  few  cases,  was 
general,  all  over  England.  Scarcely  a  preacher 
was  left  at  liberty.  The  whole  country  was 
ransacked,  and  the  unresisting  men  torn  from 
their  families,  their  homes,  and  their  people, 
and  consigned  over  to  the  military  officers,  and 
captains  of  war-ships,  for  the  King's  service. 
Some  were  soon  released ;  others  served  through 
the  war;  some  never  returned.  They  died  far 
from  home,  and  were  buried,  some  in  the  ocean 
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deep,  and  others  in  foreign  lands,  without  a 
friend  to  watch  over  their  dying  pillows. 

The  work  which  persecution  had  under 
taken — the  overthrow  of  Methodism — proved  a 
Sisyphean  labor. 

"With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

For  every  preacher  taken  oif,  there  arose  up 
in  the  society  twenty  others,  under  another 
name — exhorters.  They  did  not  really  preach ; 
and  thus  evaded  the  notice  of  the  press-gang. 
But  they  were  as  able,  and  as  efficient,  and  as 
useful,  as  the  preachers.  They  kept  the  socie 
ties  together,  and  carried  on  the  work  effect 
ively,  till  the  fury  of  the  blast  was  spent,  and 
peace  returned.  The  era  of  persecution  finally 
passed  away,  and  the  Methodists  were  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  work  in  their  own  way,  with 
out  hinderance.  Their  enemies  were  greatly 
disappointed. 

"Wesley  lived  to  see  a  wonderful  change.  In 
later  times,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
Falmouth,  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  a 
mob  of  privateers.  His  coming  was  hailed  as 
a  jubilee.  From  the  windows  waved,  as  he 
passed  the  streets,  a  thousand  handkerchiefs. 
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to  welcome  the  benefactor  of  humanity.  He 
passed  on  through  all  the  west  of  England,  where 
had  raged,  thirty  years  before,  the  dreadful 
persecutions  we  have  noticed.  His  journey 
was  a  triumphal  march.  Thousands  arose  up 
before  him,  gathered  along  the  highways,  and, 
with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  "Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  He  lived 
near  half  a  century  after  this  era  of  persecu 
tion  had  passed  away.  He  saw,  through  hig 
long  life,  gradually  gathering  about  him  a 
multitude  of  helpers  and  followers.  Before  he 
died,  there  were,  in  connection  with  him,  more 
than  three  hundred  preachers,  and  eighty  thou 
sand  members.  Since  that  day,  the  number 
has  gone  on  increasing,  in  ratio  nearly  geomet 
rical.  At  this  day,  the  number  of  Methodist 
preachers  in  England,  America,  and  on  foreign 
missions,  can  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand, 
and  the  number  of  members,  fifteen  hundred 
thousand.  And  the  name  of  Wesley  has  be 
come  attached  to  more  associations,  seminaries, 
colleges,  universities,  and  churches,  than  are 
any  other  ten  names  in  the  English  language. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
WESLEYAN  ENTERPRISE. 

Kthe  scenes  of  trial  and  persecution  through 
rhich  Wesley  passed,  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  developed  and  illus 
trated  those  traits  of  character,  which  eminent 
ly  fitted  him  for  the  special  work  Providence 
designed  him  to  do.  He  manifested,  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  an  imperturbable  cool 
ness,  of  the  most  surprising  kind.  Nothing 
seemed  to  move  or  to  disconcert  him.  Every 
thing  that  happened,  seemed  to  him  to  turn  out 
for  "  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel."  If  he  was 
permitted  to  preach  in  a  church,  he  thought  it 
a  wise  providence  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  of  some,  who  would 
hear  preaching  no  where  but  in  a  church.  If 
he  was  denied,  and  had  to  go  into  the  church 
yard,  or  the  street,  or  the  fields,  he  thought  it 
still  designed  by  Providence,  to  enable  him  to 
preach  to  those  who  never  would  go  to  Church. 
If  he  met  with  an  accident,  detaining  him  on 
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his  journey,  he  always  contrived  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  and  could  see  some  providential 
design.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  a  mis 
sion  to  accomplish — a  work  to  do ;  and  he  be 
lieved  that,  till  that  work  was  done,  he  was  im 
mortal.  He  never  hesitated,  never  faltered, 
never  was  discouraged.  He  was  proof  against 
an  accumulation  of  care,  that  might  have  pressed 
to  the  dust  almost  any  other  man.  Ten  thou 
sand  cares  on  his  mind,  burdened  him  no  more 
than  ten  thousand  hairs  on  his  head. 

He  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  that  spirit, 
without  which  no  reformer  in  politics,  or  relig 
ion,  or  morals,  can  succeed — a  spirit  of  progress 
in  his  own  opinions  and  measures.  "Whenever 
a  subject  was  presented  to  his  attention,  he 
made  up  his  mind  on  it,  according  to  the  best 
light  he  could  get,  and  the  highest  reason  he 
could  use.  If,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies 
and  reasoning,  he  saw  good  reasons  to  modify 
his  opinions,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find,  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
nature,  a  more  interesting  example  of  a  sincere 
mind  seeking  for  truth,  than  is  presented  by 
Wesley,  successively  the  disciple  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  William  Law,  Peter 
Bohler,  and,  lastly,  of  his  own  well-matured  and 
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highly-cultivated  reason.  In  all  this,  there  was 
no  inconsistency.  He  was  advancing  by  steps 
perfectly  natural  and  regular.  He  used,  but 
never  abused,  reason.  To  him,  the  Scriptures 
were  the  highest  possible  authority.  The  office 
of  reason  he  thought  was  to  aid  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  He  never  did,  and  never  could, 
become  a  transcendentalist.  To  his  mind,  truth 
came  like  the  light — -at  first  a  faint  streak  of 
twilight,  then  increasing,  and  glowing,  and 
brightening,  through  all  the  grades  of  morning, 
till  the  bright  and  powerful  beams  of  the  full- 
noon  sun  burst  cloudless  and  clear  on  his  soul. 
And  to  him  there  was  no  evening  twilight,  no 
withdrawal  of  the  sun,  no  obscuration  of  light. 
He  left  the  world,  though  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  yet  in  the  highest  possession  of  his  eminent 
faculties. 

In  his  measures,  no  less  than  in  his  opinions, 
he  was  progressive.  His  great  business  on  earth, 
he  thought,  was  to  save  as  many  souls  as  possi 
ble,  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could ;  and  he  was  ready  to  do  it,  even  in  the 
way  that  "  men  call  heresy."  He  did  not  in 
tend,  nor  did  he  ever  desire,  to  institute  any 
measures  which  could  be  reasonably  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  order  and  regulations  of 
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the  Established  Church.  Yet,  whenever  he 
plainly  saw  any  apparent  departure  from  usual 
Church  order  necessary  for  doing  good,  he  felt 
justified  by  circumstances,  impelled  by  neces 
sity,  and  bound  by  conscience,  to  proceed,  trust 
ing  in  God.  At  the  first  conference,  held  in 
1744,  it  was  said  by  some,  that  the  measures 
they  were  adopting  might,  in  future  years,  when 
he  and  his  coadjutors  were  gone,  lead  to  a  sep 
aration  of  the  Methodist  societies  from  the  Es 
tablished  Church.  He  answered,  that  he  did 
not  feel  justified  in  neglecting,  for  fear  of  con 
sequences  which  might  happen  after  his  death, 
to  do  all  the  good  he  could  while  he  lived.  !N"o 
measure,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Methodists,  as  a  distinct  people,  was 
taken  by  him,  till  its  necessity  was  apparent. 

He  was  remarkably  liberal,  and  tolerant  of 
differences  in  opinion.  He  separated  from  no 
man  on  account  of  opinions.  His  dissatisfac 
tion  with  the  English  Moravians  arose,  not  from 
their  opinions,  but  their  practices.  For  himself 
he  insisted  on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
He  could  not  yield  implicit  faith,  or  implicit 
obedience,  to  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men. 
And  this  liberty  of  thinking,  which  he  claimed 
for  himself,  he  cheerfully  conceded  to  others. 
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We  have  seen  how  reluctant  he  was  to  separate 
from  the  Moravians.  He  remained  with  them 
till  he  found  separation  the  only  means  of  peace. 
The  separation  of  Whitefield  from  him,  caused 
him  still  more  pain.  Some  years  after  these 
occurrences,  he  attempted  a  reunion  with  all 
his  old  friends.  He  proposed  a  conference  at 
London,  between  himself,  his  brother  Charles, 
and  John  Nelson,  his  most  efficient  and  able 
lay  coadjutor,  on  the  part  of  the  Methodists; 
and  Whitefield,  and  such  friends  as  he  might 
invite,  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists ;  and  Bohl- 
er,  with  other  leading  men,  on  the  part  of  the 
Moravians.  For  the  sake  of  reunion,  he  wa8 
willing  to  go  to  the  utmost  extent  of  liberal 
opinion.  In  the  programme  of  concessions  he 
was  willing  to  make  to  Whitefield,  there  appears 
an  approach  to  the  very  edge  of  perpendicular 
Calvinism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  sustained  the  positions,  which  he  was  will 
ing  to  take  for  the  sake  of  reunion.  But  the 
propositions,  so  liberally  made  by  him,  were 
not  accepted  by  the  other  parties.  No  confer 
ence  was  held,  although  Charles  Wesley  trav 
eled  all  the  way  from  Newcastle  to  London,  by 
his  brother's  request,  to  attend  it. 

He  extended  his  liberality,  even  to  the  Pa- 
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pists.  On  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  speaks  of  the 
policy  of  Protestant  England,  in  "finding  no 
better  way  to  convert  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
than  penal  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament,"  in 
words  which  have  hardly  found  an  echo  a  hun 
dred  years  later.  He  could  recognize  real  piety 
in  a  Papist  and  a  Socinian.  If  the  heart  was 
right,  he  inquired  not  the  opinions  of  any  man, 
who  offered  him  his  hand.  Nor  was  he  less 
remarkable  for  benevolence  in  action,  than  for 
liberality  in  sentiment.  Benevolence  was  very 
early  developed,  as  one  of  the  leading  traits  of 
his  character.  While  at  Oxford  he  denied  him 
self  many  of  the  conveniences,  and,  as  it  ap 
pears  to  us,  come  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  relieving  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  In  the  midst  of  the  vast  enter 
prises,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  mature  life, 
he  could  stop  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  sorrow  from 
the  humblest  child  of  poverty  and  misery.  In 
one  of  his  pastoral  visits  among  his  society  in 
London,  he  found  a  poor,  frail,  and  friendless 
girl  on  her  dying-bed.  She  had  been  a  "  sinner," 
on  whom  the  ban  of  society  had  been  fixed — an 
outcast  from  her  home,  neglected,  forlorn,  and 
forsaken.  She  had  wandered  one  night  to  the 
Foundery,  where  she  had  heard  Wesley  preach 
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Christ,  who  came  to  save  sinners.  She  had 
listened,  repented,  and  believed.  Yet  she  had 
never  fully  recovered  her  position  in  society; 
and  while  toiling,  in  exposure,  to  support  her 
self,  and  her  poor,  friendless  child,  she  had 
taken  cold,  which  had  settled  on  her  lungs,  and 
she  was  dying  of  consumption.  Wesley  found 
her  utterly  destitute.  Forthwith  he  procured, 
from  a  benevolent  lady,  means  of  relieving  her 
pressing  wants.  But  still  the  poor  girl  ap 
peared  distressed.  Something  evidently  lay 
on  her  inind.  Wesley's  keen  eye  detected  her 
uneasiness,  and  with  soothing  compassion,  he 
pressed  her  to  speak  freely.  The  dying  girl 
told  him  she  was  concerned  for  her  child,  a  lit 
tle  girl,  who,  after  she  was  gone,  would  have 
no  one  to  take  care  either  of  her  soul  or  her 
body.  "Be  at  rest,  then,"  said  the  noble  Wes 
ley,  "  I  will  take  care  of  your  child."  This  was 
enough.  The  eye  of  the  sufferer  beamed  with 
rapturous  delight.  Her  face,  yet  beautiful, 
though  pale  from  disease^  lighted  up  with  heav 
enly  smiles.  Calmly  she  folded  her  hands,  and 
passed  away  to  the  land  where 

"  No  slightest  touch  of  pain, 

No  sorrow's  least  alloy, 
Can  violate  her  rest,  or  stain 
Her  purity  of  joy ; 
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Where,  midst  eternal  day, 
No  clouds  or  tempests  rise — 
Where  gushing  tears  are  wiped  away 
Forever  from  her  eyes." 

In  one  of  his  journeys,  he  arrived  at  a  cer 
tain  town,  where  he  desired  to  preach ;  but  ev 
ery  place  was  closed  against  him,  and  it  rained 
so  hard  he  could  not  preach  in  the  street.  Be 
ing  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  he  received  at 
last  an  offer  of  a  very  convenient  place,  by  a 
"woman  that  was  a  sinner."  Instead  of  scorn 
ing  her  offer,  and  her  too,  he  accepted  it,  and 
preached  of  the  sins  and  faith  of  the  penitent 
one,  "who  washed  with  tears  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head." 
The  frail  one  was  pricked  in  the  heart.  She 
followed  him,  crying,  "  Sir,  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?"  "  Believe,"  said  he,  "  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  return  instantly  to  your  hus 
band."  "How  can  I  return?"  said  she;  "he  is 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  away,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  How  shall  I  go?"  "I  am 
going  to  Newcastle  in  the  morning,"  said  "Wes 
ley,  "and  you  shall  go  with  me."  The  next 
morning  he  caused  the  penitent  to  be  accommo 
dated  with  a  seat  on  horseback,  behind  the  as 
sistant,  who  traveled  with  him,  and  to  be  con 
veyed  to  her  husband  at  Newcastle,  who  re- 
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ceived  her  as  one  restored  from  the  dead.  A 
few  days  after  this,  her  husband  went  to  Hull, 
and  sent  back  for  his  wife  to  follow  him.  On 
her  passage,  the  ship  sprang  a  leak  in  a  storm. 
It  was  near  the  shore,  but  so  terrible  was  the 
storm,  no  help  could  be  afforded .  The  people 
on  shore  saw  the  converted  Magdalen  standing 
calmly  on  deck,  as  if  looking  up  to  heaven,  till 
the  waves  closed  over  her,  and  she  disappeared 
forever  in  the  sea.  Who  might  not  envy  the 
feelings  of  the  good  Wesley,  who  had  saved 
from  death  a  soul,  which  many  a  clerical  Phar 
isee  would  have  abandoned  in  her  sins  ? 

It  was  the  aim  of  Wesley  to  do  good  to  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men.  Having 
acquired  at  the  University  some  knowledge  of 
medicine,  he  opened  at  London  an  office  for 
free  advice,  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  med 
icine  to  the  poor.  On  certain  hours  of  the  days 
he  spent  in  the  city,  he  was  always  in  the  office, 
ready  to  administer  freely  to  all  who  came. 
Hundreds  of  the  poor  were  thus  annually  re 
lieved,  and  many  of  them  thoroughly  cured  of 
disease. 

To  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  those  who 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  themselves  in 
business  without  ready  means,  he  instituted  a 
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kind  of  bank,  or  lending  stock.  He  went  him 
self  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another,  and 
persuaded  those  who  had  capital  to  assist  their 
needy  brethren.  The  sum  contributed  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  stewards,  who  at 
tended  every  Tuesday  morning,  in  order  to  lend 
small  sums,  and  for  a  limited  time,  to  those  who 
were  in  need.  Within  the  first  year,  after  this 
benevolent  bank  went  into  operation,  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  poor  persons  were  assisted. 

Finding  among  his  people  many  poor  widows, 
he  procured  a  building  for  an  asylum,  to  which 
they  might  retreat  for  succor  and  support.  He 
himself  obtained  funds,  by  appealing  to  private 
charity,  and  by  taking  collections  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  for  supplying  the  conveniences  and  the 
comforts  of  life,  to  those  who  might  resort  to 
this  asylum.  His  heart  was  deeply  moved  at 
the  neglected  condition  of  the  children  in  his 
community.  The  school  at  Kingswood,  found 
ed  by  Whitefield,  and  carried  on  by  Wesley, 
we  have  already  noticed.  Another  school  was 
founded  by  Wesley  at  Kingswood,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  edu 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  preachers,  and  of 
such  others  as  their  parents  might  choose  to 
send  as  boarders.  The  design  was  to  train  up 
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children  in  every  branch  of  useful  learning,  and 
at  the  same  time  train  them  to  habits  of  virtue 
and  morality.  It  would  seem  that  Wesley  in 
tended  this  school  should  be  a  large  connec- 
tional  institution,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
Methodists  might  receive  an  accomplished  and 
thorough  education,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
acquiring  vicious  habits,  or  loose  moral  princi 
ples,  or  learning  to  despise  the  religious  doc 
trines  and  usages  of  their  parents.  He  prepared 
a  very  full  course  of  study.  On  it  he  remarks, 
truly,  that  "  whoever  goes  carefully  through  it, 
will  be  a  better  scholar  than  nine  in  ten  of  the 
graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford."  His  rules 
for  the  internal  police  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  are  pronounced  excellent  by  the  English, 
but  they  would  prove  too  methodical  and  strict 
for  American  institutions.  He  was  greatly  aid 
ed  in  establishing  the  school,  by  a  most  estima 
ble  woman — Lady  Maxwell.  This  lovely  lady, 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  had  lost  her  hus 
band,  and,  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  his  death, 
her  only  child  followed  him  to  the  spirit-land. 
She  buried  deep  in  her  heart  the  memory  of 
her  loved  ones.  Though  she  lived  to  a  great 
age,  she  never  mentioned  again  husband  or 
child.  Nor  was  this  silence  for  want  of  love. 
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or  want  of  feeling.  There  are  sorrows  too  great 
to  be  told,  names  too  sacred  to  be  uttered,  and 
friends  departed,  too  dear  to  be  mentioned.  We 
may  think  of  the  departed  loved  ones,  we  may 
dream  of  them,  we  may  write  of  them,  while 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name  they  once  bore 
would  break  up  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
and  overwhelm  us  with  emotion.  Feeling  that 
her  family,  and  her  home,  were  no  longer  of 
earth,  the  youthful  sufferer  devoted  her  heart  to 
God,  and  her  fortune  to  humanity.  Learning 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  projecting  the  Kingswood 
school,  she  presented  him,  without  solicitation, 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  urged  him  to  com 
mence  immediately.  Some  time  after,  she  in 
quired  of  him  how  the  building  was  progress 
ing  ;  and  learning  that  there  was  some  debt  on 
it,  she  presented  fifteen  hundred  dollars  more. 
With  these  liberal  donations,  the  school  was 
established;  and  by  annual  contributions  of 
the  Wesleyan  Connection  it  was  afterward  sup 
ported.  The  plan  was  a  noble  one;  and  great 
has  been  the  good  accomplished  by  it.  Of  late 
years,  the  provisions  have  proved  insufficient  to 
accommodate  more  than  the  children  of  the 
preachers.  The  British  Wesleyan  Connection 
is  far  behind  the  American  Methodist  Church 
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in  educational  enterprises,  though  ahead  of  it 
in  missionary  operations. 

Wesley's  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  his  people  were  not  limited  to  schools. 
He  wrote  many  religious  tracts  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  He  prepared  books  for  children : 
being,  in  fact,  the  pioneer  in  getting  up  the 
class  of  publications  now  so  popular  and  so  use 
ful  in  Sunday  schools.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people,  in  easy,  practical  reading,  he  got  up 
and  published  a  Christian  library,  consisting 
of  biographical,  didactic,  and  practical  compo 
sitions,  in  fifty  volumes.  He  published  simple, 
concise,  and  greatly-improved  grammars  of  the 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages. 
He  published  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  an 
abridgment  of  English  history,  a  brief  Church 
history,  a  compendium  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  selections  of  moral  and  sacred  poetry. 
His  design,  in  all  this,  was  to  promote  intelli 
gence  among  the  people.  In  this  enterprise  he 
stood  alone,  and  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  age.  In  connection  with  his 
brother  Charles,  he  published,  during  his  life, 
forty-five  volumes  of  poetry.  He  occasionally 
wrote  poetry  himself;  but  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  hymns,  in  the  Wesleyan  collection,  were 
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written  by  Charles.  "What  few  were  written 
by  John  are  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  importance  of  the  poetic  talent  of  the 
Wesleys  can  not  be  well  overestimated.  "Let 
me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,"  said  some 
one,  "  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  Let 
me  make  the  religious  songs  of  a  people,  and  I 
care  little  who  makes  the  sermons.  The  Wes 
leyan  hymns  are  peculiar.  There  is  no  poetry 
on  earth  like  them.  They  belong  to  a  school 
altogether  new  and  unique.  The  subjects  usu 
ally  described  in  verse,  are  wholly  left  out  in 
the  Wesleyan  hymns.  Practical  Christian  ex 
perience,  in  all  its  details  and  modifications, 
forms  the  burden  of  nearly  all  the  hymns .  Who 
ever  sings  those  hymns,  must  acquire  the  essen 
tial  elements  of  Wesleyan  theology  and  Wes 
leyan  experience.  The  prayer  meetings,  class 
meetings,  and  love-feasts,  require  a  great  outlay 
of  singing,  and  the  hymns,  with  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  become  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
people. 

The  Wesleyan  hymns  are  so  different  from 
any  thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  verse  in 
the  English  language,  that  their  merit  has  nev 
er  been  appreciated.  You  must  not  judge  them 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism.  There  are 
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in  them  very  few  allusions  to  natural  scenery, 
very  few  ideas  of  general  philosophy,  and  very 
little  of  sentiment,  except  religious  sentiment. 
But  of  religious  sentiment,  there  is  every  pos 
sible  shade,  shadow,  touch,  tinge,  and  variety. 
It  has  always  been  to  me  perfectly  inconceiva 
ble  how  any  man  could  get  so  much  sound  the 
ology,  and  various  experience,  into  so  good 
verse.  The  influence  of  this  poetry,  over  the 
Methodists,  is  incalculable.  These  hymns  are 
sung  more  than  any  other  hymns  in  existence. 
Even  now,  while  I  am  writing  this  paragraph, 
in  a  quiet  little  vale,  four  thousand  miles  from 
the  scene  of  "Wesley's  labors,  on  a  spot,  over 
which,  when  Wesley  wrote,  roamed  the  wild 
buffalo,  and  the  scarcely  less  wild  Indian,  I 
hear,  booming  over  the  plain  from  the  village 
church,  one  of  Wesley's  finest  lyrics,  chanted 
by  a  hundred  tuneful  voices.  Let  me  give  the 
reader  this  fine  hymn,  which  Wesley  wrote  for 
New- Year  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  which 
now,  on  New-Year's  eve,  1850,  is  sung  so  mer 
rily  near  by  me : 

"  Come,  let  us  anew  our  journey  pursue, 

Roll  round  with  the  year, 
And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear. 
His  adorable  will  let  us  gladly  fulfill, 

And  our  talents  improve, 
By  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  labor  of  love. 
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Our  life  as  a  dream,  our  time  as  a  stream, 

Glides  swiftly  away; 

And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay. 
The  arrow  is  flown,  the  moment  is  gone ; 

The  millennial  year 
Bushes  on  to  our  view,  and  eternity's  here. 

0  that  each  in  the  day  of  his  coming  may  say, 

1 1  have  fought  my  way  through, 

1  have  finished  the  work  thou  didst  give  me  to  do !' 

0  that  each  from  his  Lord  may  receive  the  glad  word, 

1  Well  and  faithfully  done  I 
Enter  into  my  joy,  and  sit  down  on  my  throne  !'  " 

The  mode  of  preaching,  which  Wesley  adopt 
ed,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  work  he  had  to 
do.  Learned  dissertations,  classical  orations, 
and  oratorical  harangues,  were  ill  suited  to  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood,  the  miners  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  outcasts  of  Moorfields.  These  people 
needed  a  plain,  simple,  impressive  exhibition 
of  Gospel  truth.  They  needed  no  fine-spun 
theories,  nor  long,  logical  yarns.  Wesley  aban 
doned  reading  sermons.  He  went  into  the 
church-yard,  or  the  street;  stood  up  on  a  tomb 
stone,  or  a  table;  and,  in  plain,  simple,  direct 
language,  preached  of  Jesus,  and  of  repentance, 
and  of  faith,  and  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of 
holiness,  and  of  heaven.  He  spoke  to  the  con 
science,  and  to  the  heart.  His  words  seemed 
like  those  of  one  having  authority.  There  was 
in  his  style  a  simplicity,  which  captivated  the 
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hearer ;  in  his  appeals  a  directness,  which  could 
not  be  evaded;  and  in  his  reason  conviction, 
which  could  not  be  shaken  off.  His  prayers 
were  equally  effective  with  his  preaching.  He 
had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  use  of  written 
forms  of  prayer.  But  he  soon  found  that  the 
book  of  common  prayer  did  not  contain  forms 
suited  to  all  the  circumstances  of  human  con 
dition.  He  found  it  embarrassing  to  confine 
himself  to  the  forms.  The  good  man  who  had 
written  the  form,  might  reasonably  have  failed 
to  express  all  the  emotions  of  which  the  heart 
is  capable.  It  was  impossible  to  find  forms 
suited  to  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances, 
in  which  Wesley  often  found  the  persons  whom 
he  visited.  Indeed,  one  would  make  very  poor 
headway,  with  the  Prayer-Book  in  the  altar, 
during  a  Methodist  revival.  So  Wesley  broke 
away  from  forms — forms  which  had  been  used 
for  the  thousandth  time,  till  they  ceased  to  at 
tract  common  attention,  and  poured  out  his  soul 
in  fervent  and  varied  prayer,  according  to  the 
ever-varying  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 
And  great  was  the  power  of  prayer.  Even  the 
devils  were  subject  to  prayer,  through  the  name 
of  Jesus.  It  would  be  folly — Atheistic  folly,  to 
deny  that  the  power  of  almighty  God  did  attend 
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the  preaching  of  Wesley.  The  word  was  ac 
companied  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  reached 
the  heart  of  the  hardened  hearer.  Wesley  ex 
pected  this ;  he  looked  for  it,  he  prayed  for  it. 
He  trusted  to  Divine  influence.  Without  this 
influence  he  might  convince  the  understanding, 
but  could  produce  no  permanent  effects  on  the 
heart  and  the  life. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Wesley  was 
placed,  compelled  him  to  reduce  his  work  to  a 
system,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  extending 
it.  Though  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  an 
noyances  and  interruptions,  especially  in  new 
places,  yet  systematic,  simultaneous  and  gen 
eral  persecution  he  had  no  longer  cause  to 
fear.  Many  of  his  most  efficient  assistants  had 
been  interrupted  in  their  labors  by  the  war; 
but  peace  being  now  restored,  the  shepherds 
had  returned  to  look  up  the  scattered  sheep, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  had  been  added  to 
the  missionary  corps.  At  the  conference  of 
1750,  there  were  present  about  thirty  preachers. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  native  talent  of  a 
very  high  order.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  travel  and  labor,  under  Wesley's  direction, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  met 
together  annually,  with  Mr.  Wesley,  in  order 
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to  confer  together  on  various  matters  connected 
with  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  en 
gaged.  At  the  meetings  they  talked  over  mat 
ters.  This  annual  interview  was  called  a  con 
ference — a  name  since  become  essential  in 
Methodist  economy.  At  the  first  conference,  in 
1744,  there  were  present  only  six,  and  of  these 
only  two — John  and  Charles  Wesley — were 
properly  Methodists.  The  other  four — Mr. 
Piers,  of  Bexley ;  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Wenvo ;  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Quinton;  and  Mr.  Meriton,  of  the 
Isle  of  Man — were  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  were  friends  of  the  "Wesleys ;  sym 
pathized  with  them  in  their  sufferings;  aided 
them  in  their  labors,  and  agreed  with  them  in 
doctrine.  At  the  next  conference  there  were 
present  eleven  persons,  several  being  lay 
preachers.  At  these  conferences  were  dis 
cussed  and  settled  questions  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  It  was  proposed  to  consider,  first, 
what  to  teach;  secondly,  how  to  teach;  and, 
thirdly,  what  to  do.  As  subjects  of  teaching, 
they  examined  justification,  faith,  repentance, 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the  fruits  of  faith,  or 
good  works,  and  sanctification.  All  these  doc 
trines  were  examined,  in  all  their  details,  by 

the  aid  of  Scripture  and  reason.     The  conclu- 
19 
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sions  were  written  down,  and  afterward  em 
bodied  in  John  "Wesley's  sermons,  and  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns,  and  now  constitute,  in  part, 
the  creed  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In 
inquiring  how  to  teach,  they  developed  many 
useful  rules  and  directions  on  the  manner  of 
preaching.  Under  the  head,  "what  to  do," 
they  discussed  and  settled  questions  of  disci 
pline  and  practice. 

When  the  work  had  become  extended,  there 
was  adopted,  at  the  conferences,  a  system,  or 
plan,  of  operation.  Wesley  considered  him 
self,  as,  in  fact,  he  was,  pastor  of  all  the  people 
called  Methodists  throughout  the  British  do 
minions.  He  divided  the  whole  country  into 
convenient  circuits.  London,  with  the  towns 
in  its  neighborhood,  formed  one  circuit.  Bris 
tol,  and  its  neighborhood,  formed  another  cir 
cuit.  In  1750  there  were,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  circuits.  Over 
each  circuit  Wesley  placed  one  of  his  preach 
ers  in  charge,  with  as  many  assistants  as  nec 
essary.  The  preachers  were  to  travel,  preach, 
and  visit  regularly  around  the  circuit  for  one 
year,  or  less,  according  as  Wesley  thought 
proper,  and  then  others  took  their  places,  and 
they  proceeded  to  other  circuits.  Over  the 
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whole  he  exercised  a  general  superintendence. 
He  made  the  rules  which  the  preachers  were 
to  execute.  He  appointed  each  one  to  his 
work.  He  felt,  in  duty  and  in  conscience,  per 
sonally  responsible  for  every  circuit,  every  so 
ciety,  and  every  individual  in  the  whole  con 
nection.  His  supervision  attended  to  innumer 
able  particulars ;  to  the  morals  of  his  people, 
for  they  must  be  blameless  in  life  and  conver 
sation;  to  their  minds,  for  they  must  be  sup 
plied  with  useful  books;  to  their  habits,  for 
they  must  rise  at  five  o'clock  to  hear  preaching 
in  the  morning,  work  diligently  at  some  useful 
occupation  all  day,  and  attend  religious  serv 
ice  several  times  a  week  at  evening;  to  their 
souls,  for  they  must  live  in  the  constant  exer 
cise  of  faith;  and  to  their  bodies,  for  the  sick 
must  be  attended,  the  poor  supplied,  the  wid 
ows  supported,  and  the  children  sent  to  school. 
He  was  a  man  of  exact  method,  and  he  ex 
pected  all  his  assistants  to  work  by  rule,  neg 
lecting  nothing,  doing  every  thing  at  its  proper 
time,  and  keeping  every  thing  in  its  proper 
place.  But  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that 
any  man  could  infuse  into  so  many  coadjutors 
such  a  spirit  of  regularity  and  exact  method 
as  distinguished  Wesley.  How,  therefore,  he 
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bore  with  such  imperturbable  philosophy  the 
mistakes,  blunders,  failings,  and  deficiencies  of 
his  numerous  helpers,  is,  to  me,  utterly  incon 
ceivable.  Yet  seldom  was  he  moved  at  'any 
unexpected  or  troublesome  result.  He  would 
study  out  some  philosophical  solution  of  the 
affair,  and  see  some  providential  design  in  it, 
and  no  further  complaint  would  be  heard  from 
him. 

He  wisely  considered  the  work,  in  which  he 
and  his  coadjutors  were  engaged,  as  only  one 
work,  however  extended  it  might  become,  and 
however  multifarious  its  details.  He  succeeded 
in  binding  all  together — in  introducing  a  con- 
nectional  principle  throughout  the  whole  sys 
tem.  The  societies  he  called  the  United  So 
cieties.  They  were  all  governed  by  the  same 
rules,  all  had  the  same  interests,  and  all  had 
an  equal  claim,  in  turn,  to  the  same  ministerial 
service.  Independent  congregations  had  no 
place  in  the  "Wesley an  system.  One  eye  over 
looked  the  whole  ground;  one  mind  planned 
the  whole  work;  one  hand  controlled  all  the 
machinery.  Every  part  of  the  parish,  even  the 
most  distant  and  the  most  obscure,  was  duly 
regarded,  and  provided  for.  The  whole  Meth 
odist  community  formed  one  body,  every  part 
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of  which  received  from  the  central  organs  its 
due  proportion  of  nourishment. 

To  the  connectional  principle,  introduced  by 
Wesley  as  an  essential  element,  Methodism 
owes  much  of  its  present  extent  and  power. 
By  this  means  the  Wesleyans,  of  England,  are 
able  to  supply,  with  religious  instruction,  not 
only  the  cities  and  populous  towns,  but  the  se 
questered  villages  and  agricultural  hamlets  of 
the  country.  By  this  means  the  American 
Methodists  are  able  to  supply,  with  a  compe 
tent  and  efficient  ministry,  not  only  the  Atlantic 
cities,  but  the  thinly-settled  neighborhoods  of 
the  western  woods,  the  scattered  settlers  of  the 
frontier  prairie,  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
occidental  plains.  To  the  connectional  princi 
ple  the  Methodists  owe  much  of  their  unex 
ampled  success  in  their  enterprises  for  the  dif 
fusion  of  knowledge,  their  gigantic  book  con 
cern,  their  widely-circulated  periodicals,  their 
numerous  academies,  and  their  nourishing  col 
leges. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Wesley,  at  that  early 
time,  saw  the  full  force  and  value  of  this  prin 
ciple.  It  would  seem  to  require  perception 
more  than  human,  to  foresee,  at  that  time,  the 
results  of  binding  together  all  the  societies  in 
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a  thousand-fold  cord.  "Wesley  probably  intro 
duced  the  principle  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
superintend  the  work  on  his  hands.  Provi 
dence,  by  circumstances,  marked  out  the  plan 
for  Wesley.  He  adopted  it.  His  successors 
have  constantly  adhered  to  it,  and  the  result 
has  been  wonderful. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 

JOHN  WESLEY— the  man  who  had  the 
"  world  for  his  parish,"  whose  intellect  could 
grasp,  arrange,  and  simplify  all  subjects  of  use 
ful  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  people  of 
his  universal  parish  intelligent  and  wise,  who 
could  lay  out  the  work  for  as  many  men  as  were 
employed  in  building  the  great  temple  of  Jeru 
salem,  see  that  the  work  was  all  done  according 
to  the  plan,  provide  all  the  materials  for  the 
building,  and  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  en 
terprise,  who  could  travel  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  over  the  British  Isles  several  times  a  year, 
who  had  the  power  of  governing  men  to  an  ex 
tent  that  a  king  might  envy,  who  could  look  a 
mob  of  a  thousand  angry  men  in  the  face,  and 
pass  unharmed  between  unchained  human 
lions — was  yet  a  man  of  the  finest,  most  deli 
cate,  and  most  tender  domestic  feelings.  In 
danger  and  in  daring,  Richard,  the  Lion-Heart- 
ed,  never  faced  an.  enemy  with  a  bolder  step,  ~Ney 
never  stood  with  a  firmer  foot,  nor  Murat  rushed 
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on  with  a  more  fearless  spirit.  Against  the  se 
ductions  of  luxury  and  encroachments  of  vicious 
though  popular  opinion,  no  Cato  ever  stood  up 
with  a  more  unconquerable  soul.  Yet  Mr.  Wes 
ley  was  in  heart  simple  as  a  child  and  affection 
ate  as  an  angel.  He  loved  with  a  depth  and  a 
fervor  seeming  but  ill  assorted  with  the  stem 
and  uncompromising  course  which  he  was 
known  always  to  pursue,  where  principle  and 
duty  were  concerned.  He  loved  his  mother  as 
man  seldom  loves.  He  loved  his  sisters  witli 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  sorrows,  which  un 
happily  threw  a  dark  shadow  over  the  domes 
tic  hopes  of  more  than  one  of  that  estimable 
family.  He  loved  his  brothers  with  an  affec 
tion  that  defied  the  power  of  causes  which 
might  have  alienated  other  men.  He  loved 
his  coadjutors  and  associates.  He  clung  to 
them  with  irrevocable  attachment.  No  colli 
sion  of  opinions,  however  violent  and  frequent 
they  became,  could  alienate  his  heart  from  his 
early  friend,  Whitefield.  To  a  man  of  so  strong 
attachment,  so  deep  affection,  a  single  and 
homeless  life  could  only  be  endured  under  a 
sense  of  duty.  Being  of  opinion  that  he  could 
be  more  efficiently  useful  in  a  single  than  a 
married  state,  he  had  remained  till  the  age  of 
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forty-seven  years  without  having  made  any 
proposal  of  marriage.  At  this  time,  after  con 
sulting  the  venerable  vicar  of  Shoreham — Mr. 
Peronnet — whom  he  regarded  as  his  chief  coun 
selor  in  those  days,  he  became  fully  convinced 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances,  he  could  be 
more  useful  in  a  married  state.  His  affections 
centered  on  Grace  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  This 
lady,  once  Miss  Grace  Norman,  was  married 
in  early  life  to  Alexander  Murray,  of  Scotland. 
She  was  a  beautiful  and  lovely  girl.  She  had, 
however,  the  misfortune  to  be  poor,  and  in  her 
veins  ran  no  aristocratic  blood.  Her  husband 
was  a  respectable  man,  engaged  in  commerce 
on  the  seas.  On  a  visit  to  London,  Mrs.  Mur 
ray  heard  "Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  preach. 
The  effect  of  their  preaching  on  her  sensitive 
and  sincere  heart  was  powerful.  She  became 
a  convert,  joined  the  Methodists,  gave  up 
worldly  amusements,  and  became  a  Christian, 
of  devoted  spirit  and  holy  life.  With  this  her 
husband  was  not  pleased.  He  required  her  to 
abjure  the  Methodists,  renounce  her  religion, 
and  return  with  him  to  the  round  of  the  dance, 
the  theater,  and  the  gay  party,  threatening  that, 
if  she  did  not  comply,  he  would  thrust  her  into 
the  mad-house.  Under  this  severe  trial  the 
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amiable  and  exemplary  woman  fell  sick.  Rap 
idly  sinking  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  she 
resigned  herself  and  all  to  Providence.  The 
cruel  husband  relented,  retracted  his  unreason 
able  demands,  threw  open  his  doors,  and  in 
vited  the  Methodists  to  return  and  pray  for  his 
dying  wife.  On  this  her  fainting  spirit  re 
vived,  the  disease  took  a  favorable  turn,  and 
she  recovered.  In  a  few  days  her  husband  left 
on  a  voyage  at  sea,  from  which  he  never  re 
turned.  He  fell  sick,  died,  and  was  buried  be 
neath  the  waters.  Mr.  Murray,  though  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  become  greatly  enraged  at 
his  wife  for  being  a  Methodist,  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  an  affectionate  and  good  husband. 
Unutterable  was  the  grief  of  his  youthful  and 
lovely  wife  on  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of 
his  untimely  death.  She  returned  to  her  home 
in  Newcastle,  and  devoted  herself  to  piety  and 
Christian  usefulness.  Her  zeal,  her  simplicity 
of  character,  her  amiable  disposition,  and  her 
active  charity,  became  known  to  Wesley.  He 
had  at  Newcastle  a  preaching-house,  writh 
which  was  connected  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  preachers  while  at  Newcastle,  and  which 
furnished,  at  the  same  time,  an  asylum  for  those 
widows  and  orphans  for  whom  he,  in  his 
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benevolence,  made  provision.  It  was  a  kind  of 
convent,  or  religious  sanctuary.  Over  this 
establishment  Wesley  made  Mrs.  Murray  house 
keeper. 

Finding  her  exceedingly  useful  among  the 
females  of  the  Methodist  community  at  New 
castle,  Mr.  Wesley  enlarged  her  sphere  of  op 
eration,  appointing  her  to  visit  Bristol,  London, 
and  various  other  parts  of  England,  to  regulate 
the  female  classes,  organize  female  bands,  and 
encourage  her  sisters  in  piety  and  benevolence. 
Her  talents,  her  zeal,  her  piety,  her  amiable 
spirit  and  unassuming  manners,  endeared  her 
to  the  people  wherever  she  went.  They  hailed 
her  coming  with  a  thousand  welcomes ,  received 
her  as  an  angel  of  benevolence,  and  parted 
with  her  with  regret.  Wesley  began  to  look 
on  her  as  a  congenial  spirit,  appointed  by  Prov 
idence  for  a  companion  and  help  meet  for  him. 
She  seemed  a  woman  after  his  own  heart,  of 
similar  taste,  and  similar  temperament.  Her 
mission  on  earth  seemed  one  with  his  own. 
Without  hesitation  and  without  reserve  he 
offered  her  his  hand.  With  equal  cheerfulness 
she  accepted.  She  said  she  was  ready  to  go 
with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  She  de 
clared  that  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of 
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becoming  allied  to  him  were  more  than  she  had 
ever  dared  to  hope.  "Wesley  relates  the  inci 
dents  of  the  engagement  in  the  following 
verses : 

"  '  Surely  for  me 
A  help  prepared  of  Heaven  tliou  art; 

Thankful  I  take  the  gift  from  thee, 

0  Lord,  and  naught  on  earth  shall  part 

The  souls  that  thou  hast  joined  above 

In  lasting  bonds  of  sacred  love.' 

Then  she  replied,  '0  what  is  this? 

Far  above  all  my  boldest  hope, 
Can  God,  beyond  my  utmost  wish, 

Thus  lift  his  humble  handmaid  up? 
This  only  could  my  soul  desire, 
This  only  had  I  dared  require.' 

From  that  glad  hour,  with  growing  love, 
Heaven's  latest,  dearest  gift  I  viewed; 

While  pleased,  each  moment  to  improve, 
We  urged  our  way  with  strength  renewed — 

Our  one  desire,  our  common  aim, 

T'  extol  our  gracious  Master's  name. 

Companions  now  in  weal  and  woe, 
No  power  on  earth  could  us  divide; 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  snow, 
Could  force  my  partner  from  my  side; 

Nor  toil,  nor  weariness,  nor  pain, 

Nor  horrors  of  the  angry  main. 

Oft — though  as  yet  the  nuptial  tie 
Was  not — clasping  her  hand  in  mine, 

'What force,'  she  said,  'beneath  the  sky 
Can  now  our  well-knit  souls  disjoin? 

With  thee  I'd  go  to  India's  coast, 

To  worlds  in  distant  oceans  lost.' " 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  in  Oc 
tober,  1749.     On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  that 
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month,  John  Wesley  met  Charles  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  at  Leeds,  and  received  from  them 
the  astounding  intelligence,  that,  on  the  even- 
ing  before,  at  Newcastle,  Mrs.  Grace  Murray 
was  married  to  Mr.  John  Bennet,  one  of  the 
Wesleyan  preachers,  and  that  they  had  been 
present  at  the  wedding. 

This  most  strange  affair  has  never  been 
clearly  explained.  It  is  evident  that  Charles 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitefield  sanctioned  and  en 
couraged  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Murray  with 
Mr.  Bennet.  But  what  motive  could  induce 
them  thus  to  thwart  the  affections  of  John 
Wesley  has  never  appeared.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
his  Life  of  John  Wesley,  imputes  the  course  of 
Charles  to  family  pride.  Mrs.  Murray  was  not 
of  the  elevated  ranks  of  life,  and  he  thought 
an  alliance  with  her  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Wesley  family.  But  can  this  be  possible? 
Mrs.  Murray  was  in  every  respect  vastly  supe 
rior  to  some  of  the  men  who  married  the  girls 
of  the  Wesley  family.  And  could  a  man  of 
the  excellent  spirit  of  Charles  Wesley  be  influ 
enced  by  family  pride  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ? 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  biographer  of  Charles  Wes 
ley,  considers  Mr.  Watson  wholly  mistaken. 
He  imputes  the  course  of  Charles  to  a  convic- 
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tion,  that  the  work  in  which  John  was  engaged 
absolutely  required  him  to  adhere  to  a  life 
of  celibacy.  He  had  the  care  of  all  the  socie 
ties  in  the  kingdom,  the  appointment  of  all  the 
preachers,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  schools, 
preaching-houses,  and  charitable  institutions. 
He  was  obliged  to  travel  incessantly.  He 
could  not,  Charles  thought,  if  he  had  the  care 
of  a  family,  attend  to  all  the  multifarious  con 
cerns  of  the  societies.  If  neglected,  Charles 
feared  the  societies  would  either  go  back  to  the 
world,  or,  what  he  deemed  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
leave  the  Established  Church,  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  To  avoid  so  bad  a  result  he  felt 
authorized  to  interfere,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
his  brother's  marriage.  The  course  of  Charles 
in  this  matter,  whatever  might  be  the  motive, 
must  be  acknowledged  wholly  unjustifiable. 
He  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  his 
brother's  wishes,  in  an  affair  of  the  heart. 

The  course  of  the  lady  is  equally  inexplica 
ble.  She  must  have  been  laboring  under  some 
strange  hallucination.  It  is  said,  that  some 
three  or  four  years  before  the  marriage,  Mr. 
Bennet  had  recovered  from  a  desperate  attack 
of  sickness  through,  as  he  thought,  the  prayers 
and  attentions  of  Mrs.  Murray,  and  that  from 
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that  time  he  thought  he  had  a  claim  on  her  for 
a  wife;  that,  meeting  her  at  Newcastle,  he 
pressed  his  claim,  and  being  seconded  by 
Charles  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  he,  by  some 
means,  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  consent  to 
an  immediate  union.  Whether  Mr.  Bennet  had 
ever  before  made  an  avowal  of  his  love  to  Mrs. 
Murray,  or  any  engagement  had  been  existing 
between  them,  is  unknown.  If  Mrs.  Murray 
had  given  any  pledge  to  Mr.  Bennet,  she  should 
have  frankly  avowed  it  to  Mr.  Wesley  on  his 
first  proposing  marriage  to  her.  If  Mr.  Ben- 
net  had  a  prior  claim  to  Mrs.  Murray,  which 
she  had  failed  to  acknowledge,  he  should  have 
made  it  known  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  a  man 
too  honorable  and  too  benevolent  to  take  a  lady 
to  whom  another  had  a  claim.  If  Charles 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitefield  were  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Wesley  ought  not  to  marry,  they 
should  have  convinced  him  by  argument,  and 
not  circumvented  him  by  such  means  as  they 
used. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Murray, 
Charles  Wesley,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  in  this 
affair,  we  must  admire  the  spirit  and  course  of 
John  Wesley.  No  man  ever  knew  better  than 
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he  how  to  forgive,  or  more  frequently  exercised 
the  forgiveness  of  injury — the  noblest  virtue 
of  humanity — the  highest  excellence  of  Chris 
tianity.  Knowing  as  he  did  the  part  Whitefield 
had  taken  in  the  affair,  he  went  the  very  next 
morning  to  hear  him  preach,  and  he  even  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  sermon.  The  day  after,  he 
preached  himself  at  Leeds  in  the  morning.  In 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  met  his  "friend 
that  was  and  him  to  whom  she  was  sacrificed." 
In  writing  to  a  friend,  of  the  meeting  between 
him,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  his  bride,  he  says,  "  Such 
a  scene  I  think  you  never  saw."  Yet  at  noon 
he  held  a  public  prayer  meeting;  at  one  he 
preached  to  "  a  crowded  audience  of  both  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor ;"  and  at  five  he  preached 
again  to  a  still  larger  congregation.  Instead 
of  anger,  as  would  certainly  be  natural,  he 
manifested  the  utmost  kindness  toward  Mr. 
Bennet,  and  continued  to  employ  him  as  before 
in  preaching.  It  usually  happens,  however, 
that  whenever  a  man  seriously  injures  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  he  becomes  his  enemy,  proba 
bly  to  relieve  his  conscience.  It  was  so  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Bennet  soon  left  Mr.  "Wesley,  and 
joined  the  Calvinists.  He  died  in  1759.  Iii 
1788,  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  nearly  ninety  years 
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old,  he  met  in  London,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  after  the  meeting  at  Leeds  on  the  day  fol 
lowing  the  ill-starred  marriage,  with  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  yet  retaining,  after  thirty  years  of  widow 
hood,  traces  of  the  beauty  and  indications  of 
the  sweetness  of  spirit  and  gentleness  of  man 
ners  which  forty  years  before  had  won  the  heart 
of  Wesley.  The  interview  was  ^deeply  affecting, 
but  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Wesley  sustained 
his  usual  composure  and  self-possession.  He 
never  mentioned  the  subject  again. 

Still  believing  it  his  duty  to  marry,  Mr.  Wes 
ley  next  offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Vareille,  the 
widow  of  a  London  merchant.  He  was  readily 
accepted,  and  the  marriage  was  consummated 
before  any  one  had  time  to  interfere.  Mrs. 
Vareille  was  a  lady  of  independent  fortune, 
with  four  children.  Mr.  Wesley,  before  the 
marriage,  had  all  the  property  settled  on  her 
self  and  children,  declining  to  have  himself 
any  portion  of  it,  or  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
She  was  a  woman  of  good  understanding  and 
good  education.  Before  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Wesley  she  seemed  truly  pious,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  being  well  qualified  for  the 
sphere  of  action  into  which  she  was  introduced. 

She  was  agreeable  in  person  and  in  manners, 
20 
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and  had  a  wonderful  facility  for  making  herself 
pleasant  and  useful  to  every  class  of  community 
she  might  meet.  Appearances,  however,  are 
often  deceptive.  They  proved  sadly  so  in  this 
case.  Mrs.  Wesley  was  a  woman  of  shocking 
bad  temper.  IS'or  Xantippe  herself,  nor  the 
woman  of  Uz,  could  begin  to  equal  her.  She 
had  not  lived  with  her  husband  four  months 
before  she  began  to  complain  of  him  to  others. 
She  had  agreed  with  him  before  marriage,  that 
he  should  not  be  expected  to  travel  one  mile 
less  or  preach  one  sermon  less  frequent  than 
when  he  was  single.  But  now,  after  a  few 
weeks,  she  complained,  that  if  she  traveled 
with  him  she  had  to  take  long  and  rapid  jour 
neys,  over  bad  roads,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  fare,  among  all 
kinds  of  people.  If  she  did  not  travel  with 
him,  she  had  to  get  along  without  the  attention 
she  had  a  right  to  receive  from  him.  He  was 
gone  most  of  the  time;  and  when  he  was  at 
home,  he  was  preaching  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  visiting  the  sick,  regulating  the  societies, 
carrying  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 
writing  for  the  press.  From  fancying  herself 
neglected  by  her  husband,  she  most  unreasona 
bly,  absurdly,  and  insanely  took  it  into  her 
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head  to  become  jealous  of  him.  On  this  her 
extravagance  knew  no  bounds.  She  would 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  order  to  head  him  at 
some  town,  to  see,  watching  from  some  window, 
who  might  be  in  the  carriage  with  him.  She 
opened  his  letters,  and  sometimes  abstracted 
his  papers,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  She  even  laid  violent  hands  on  him, 
and  tore  his  hair.  And  worse  than  all,  she 
intercepted  some  of  his  letters  to  his  female 
correspondents,  and  interpolated  words  and 
sentences  in  them,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  a 
bad  construction.  She  would  then  read  these 
letters  to  "Wesley's  opponents  and  enemies, 
taking  good  care  to  read  her  own  interpolations, 
and  sometimes  add  extemporaneous  sentences, 
as  if  all  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  John 
"Wesley's  composition.  She  finally  went  so  far 
as  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  these  interpo 
lated  and,  in  some  instances,  forged  letters. 
She  frequently  left  his  house,  and  upon  his 
earnest  solicitations  returned  again.  After 
having  annoyed,  vexed,  and  disquieted  him  so 
far  as  she  possibly  could,  for  about  twenty  years, 
she  seized  on  part  of  his  journals  and  other  pa 
pers,  which  were  never  recovered  by  him,  and 
ran  away,  leaving  word  she  never  would  return. 
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No  Socrates  ever  bore  these  most  provoking 
trials  with  more  imperturbable  philosophy  and 
Christian  equanimity  than  did  Wesley.  Miss 
Sarah  Wesley,  daughter  of  Charles,  relates  an 
anecdote  illustrating  her  uncle  John's  immova 
ble  philosophy  in  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
trials.  She  was  a  child,  and  he  had  promised 
to  take  her  with  him  on  a  certain  day  to  Can 
terbury.  The  day  before  the  journey,  Charles 
Wesley  heard  that  his  brother's  wife  had  got 
possession  of  some  letters  and  papers,  which 
she  had  interpolated  to  suit  her  purposes,  and 
was  intending  to  publish  them  in  the  Morning 
Post  the  next  day.  He  immediately  set  off  to 
inform  John  of  the  fact,  and  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  journey,  in  order  to  refute  the  cal 
umnies,  while  Sarah  felt  sadly  disappointed  at 
the  loss  of  her  ride.  John  listened  patiently 
to  the  urgent  appeals  of  Charles  to  abandon 
his  visit  to  Canterbury,  to  remain  in  London, 
and  to  defend  himself  against  the  slanderous 
imputations  which  would  be  thrown  on  him, 
and  then  replied :  "  Brother,  when  I  devoted  to 
God  my  ease,  my  time,  and  my  life,  I  did  not  ex 
cept  my  reputation .  I  shall  not  remain  here  one 
moment  to  defend  myself.  Tell  Sarah  I  shall 
take  her  to  Canterbury  to-morrow.  The  child 
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shall  not  be  disappointed  by  me."     Noble  words 
of  a  noble  man! 

When  the  termagant  finally  left  him,  declar 
ing  she  never  would  return,  he  coolly  remarks 
in  his  journal:  "I  did  not  leave  her,  I  did  not 
send  her  away,  nor  shall  I  call  her  back." 
Thus  a  man,  whose  heart  was  made  for  sincere 
and  holy  affection,  who  had  in  his  character  the 
elements  of  a  most  devoted  and  affectionate 
husband,  was  doomed  never  to  know  the  joys 
of  domestic  life.  His  soul  was  vexed  and  his 
life  imbittered  by  one  who  ought  to  have  de 
voted  body  and  soul  to  his  happiness.  Yet, 
amid  all  these  sore  trials,  he  still  retained  his 
trust  in  Providence.  He  thought  there  must 
be  some  wise  and  good  design  in  the  afflictions 
which  befell  him.  The  following  verses  express 
his  feelings  on  the  occasion : 

"What  thou,  Lord,  dost  I  know  not  now — 

Perhaps  I  shall  hereafter  know ; 
Beneath  thy  chastening  hand  I  bow; 

That  still  I  live  to  thee  I  owe; 
O  teach  thy  deeply-humbled  son, 
Father,  to  say,  thy  will  be  done ! 

Teach  me  from  every  pleasing  snare 

To  guard  the  issues  of  my  heart; 
Be  thou  my  love,  my  joy,  my  fear, 

Thou  my  eternal  portion  art; 
Be  thou  my  never-failing  friend, 
And  love,  0  love  me  to  the  end  I" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXTENSION  OF  METHODISM  TO  IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  AMERICA. 

THE  great  soul  of  Wesley  could  not  be  sub 
dued  by  sorrows  and  difficulties  intolerable  as 
were  those  that  surrounded  him.  He  arose  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  might,  and  went 
forth  on  his  career  of  noble  enterprise.  His 
labors  had  been  mostly  confined  to  England 
and  Wales ;  but  he  now  extended  them  to  Ire 
land  and  Scotland. 

His  first  visit  to  Ireland  was  made  in  1747. 
He  rode  on  horseback  through  Wales,  over  the 
rough  mountains  of  Eadnor  and  Montgomery, 
and  came  into  a  green  vale,  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees,  which  made  an  arbor  for  several  miles. 
The  river  on  the  left  labored  along  through 
broken  rocks  of  every  size,  shape,  and  color. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  mountain 
rose  to  an  immense  hight.  From  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain,  the  tall,  straight 
oaks  rose,  rank  above  rank,  yielding,  in  access 
ible  places,  to  green  pastures  and  patches  of 
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corn.     In  the  distance,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach, 

"  A  mountain  huge  upreared 
Its  broad,  bare  back," 

with  vast,  rugged  rock  hanging  over  its  brow, 
seeming  to  nod  portending  ruin. 

Arriving  at  Holyhead,  he  embarked  for  the 
Emerald  Isle.  He  arrived  at  Dublin  on  Sun 
day  morning,  just  as  the  bells  were  ringing  for 
Church.  He  attended  Church  in  the  morning, 
after  which  he  sent  a  note  of  introduction  to 
the  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  who  invited  him  to 
preach  at  three  o'clock.  The  congregation, 
Wesley  says,  was  as  gay  and  senseless  as  he 
ever  saw.  On  the  next  day,  he  visited  and 
regulated  the  Methodist  society,  which  had 
been  formed  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  Williams,  one 
of  the  English  Methodist  preachers,  who  had 
been  in  Dublin  some  weeks.  He  found  a 
society  of  nearly  three  hundred  members ;  but 
very  few  Irish  among  them.  They  were  mostly 
persons  transplanted  from  England.  They  ap 
peared  a  very  docile  and  affectionate  people, 
and  at  once  secured  the  kind  regard  of  Wesley. 
On  his  return  from  Ireland,  through  Wales,  he 
found  one  of  the  societies  filled  with  vaiii 
j anglings,  by  a  man  whose  fault  lay  more  in 
his  head  than  his  heart.  "He  was  an  honest, 
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well-meaning  man;  but  no  more  qualified, 
either  by  nature  or  grace,  to  expound  Scrip 
ture,  than  to  read  lectures  in  logic  or  algebra. 
Yet  even  men  of  sense  had  taken  that  dull, 
mystical  man  to  be  far  deeper  than  he  really 
was.  And  all  this  is  very  natural.  If  we  look 
into  a  dark  pit,  it  seems  deep ;  but  the  dark 
ness  only  makes  it  seem  so.  Bring  a  light, 
and  we  shall  see  it  is  very  shallow." 

In  1748  he  visited  Ireland  the  second  time, 
with  Mr.  Meriton.  On  this  visit,  he  met  his 
brother  Charles,  who  had  been  spending  some 
time  in  Dublin.  Charles  returned  to  England, 
and  John  spent  nearly  three  months  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  preaching  with  encouraging 
success.  He  employed  all  the  leisure  he  had 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  history, 
antiquities,  and  condition  of  the  country.  He 
thought  that  any  one  who  should  look  on  the 
Irish  cabins,  might  imagine  Saturn  still  reigned 
there. 

"  The  narrow  cave  a  cold  retreat  affords, 
And  beasts  and  men  screens  with  one  common  shade." 

"No  light  could  come  into  the  earth,  or  straw- 
built  cavern,  but  at  one  hole,  which  served  as 
window,  chimney,  and  door. 

In  1749  he  made  his  third  visit  to  Ireland. 
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On  his  journey  over  the  mountain  regions  of 
Wales,  he  traveled  nearly  all  day  in  a  driving 
rain.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  moun 
tain,  he  stood  in  the  calm,  clear  sunshine.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  the  clouds  lay 
thick  and  dark,  and  the  storm  was  driving 
furious.  But  on  the  west,  and  all  along  the 
valley  before  them,  lay  the  calm  sunshine,  with 
not  a  cloud  nor  a  ruffle  of  wind.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and 
went  on  his  way  with  a  cheerful  heart.  Arriv 
ing  in  Ireland,  he  was  happy  to  find  the  work 
proceeding  with  great  success,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  his  assistants  and  preachers.  On  this 
journey,  he  passed  through  Cork;  but  he  did 
not  stop  there,  owing  to  the  reign  of  mob  law, 
which  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  as  tri 
umphant  against  the  Methodists  in  Cork,  as  it 
had  formerly  been  in  Wednesbury,  Walsal, 
and  Falmouth.  The  cowardly  mayor  of  Cork 
had  given  the  rabble  full  license  to  do  any  thing 
to  the  Methodists,  but  kill  them.  They  must 
not  kill  them,  as  that  was  contrary  to  law. 
The  mob  was  led  on  by  a  vagabond  ballad  ped 
dler — Nicholas  Butler.  The  most  of  the  rabble 
were  low,  ignorant,  bigoted  Catholics ;  but  they 
were  encouraged  and  urged  on  by  people  who 
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ought  to  have  been  in  better  business.  In  spite 
of  the  persecutions  which  the  Methodists  en 
dured  from  bigoted  Papists,  and  scarcely  less- 
bigoted  Protestants,  in  this  unhappy  country, 
the  work  spread  over  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  nourishing  societies  were  soon  raised  up  in 
many  of  the  principal  towns.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Mr.  Wesley  visited  Ireland  once 
about  every  two  years,  spending  usually  some 
three  or  four  months  in  the  country  on  each  visit. 
He  had  several  efficient  preachers  laboring  in 
Ireland.  His  most  valuable  assistant  was 
Thomas  Walsh,  himself  a  native  Irishman,  and 
converted  Catholic.  Walsh  had  renounced 
Popery  before  he  heard  the  Methodists,  being 
convinced,  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
errors  of  Catholicism.  He  had  not,  however, 
obtained  clear  views  of  the  characteristic  doc 
trines  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  was  yet  in  a 
state  of  anxious  inquiry  for  truth.  Rambling 
one  evening,  in  a  state  of  abstracted  reverie, 
along  the  main  street  of  Limerick,  he  saw  a 
great  crowd  on  the  Parade  ground.  Turning 
aside  to  see  what  it  meant,  he  found  one  of  the 
Methodists — Robert  Swindells — preaching  in 
the  open  air.  Walsh  listened.  The  preacher 
was  proclaiming  the  cheering  invitation  of 
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Christ  to  sinners,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor,  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  On  the  thought 
ful  soul  of  "Walsh  these  words  fell,  like  the  sad, 
yet  pleasant  strains  of  soft  and  melancholy 
music.  He  was  riveted  to  the  spot.  The 
preacher  was  standing  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
multitude  of  people  before  him,  to  whom  he 
was  zealously  speaking  such  words  as  Walsh 
had  never  heard  before.  From  that  time,  the 
course  of  Walsh  was  determined.  He  received 
the  Methodist  preacher  as  the  messenger  of 
God.  He  gave  heed  to  the  doctrines,  and 
adopted  the  usages  of  the  new  people.  At  one 
of  the  devotional  meetings  which  he  attended, 
after  having  passed  several  weeks  in  earnest 
prayer  and  anxious  inquiry,  the  power  of  God 
came  down  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  the  win 
dows  of  heaven  seemed  opened,  and  righteous 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  were  poured  into  the 
soul  of  the  penitent.  Walsh  now  saw  the 
things  of  the  invisible  world,  of  which  he  had 
before  only  heard,  in  all  their  substantial  reali 
ties.  From  the  wells  of  salvation  he  drew  the 
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waters  of  life.  He  dwelt  all  the  day  long  amid 
the  calm  sunshine  of  the  Divine  favor. 

Being  convinced  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
he  offered  himself  to  "Wesley,  who  kindly  re 
ceived  and  encouraged  him.  By  the  advice  of 
"Wesley,  "Walsh  commenced  preaching  in  his 
native  language — the  Irish.  This  gave  him 
great  power  over  his  hearers.  Even  the  igno 
rant,  bigoted  Catholics,  could  not  resist  the  in 
vitations  of  the  Gospel,  announced  in  their  own 
native  tongue. 

Thomas  "Walsh  was  a  remarkable  man.  His 
talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  Wesley 
speaks  of  him  as  being  such  a  "  master  of  Bib 
lical  knowledge  as  he  never  saw  before,  nor 
ever  expects  to  see  again."  Of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  he  was  so  thoroughly  master,  that  he 
could  tell  how  often  any  particular  word  oc 
curred  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  or  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  what  sense  the 
word  was  used  in  each  particular  passage.  He 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
So  intent  was  he  on  his  great  business — so  ab 
stracted  from  the  world — so  absorbed  in  thought, 
that  he  would  pass  along  the  gay  streets,  and 
by  the  splendid  palaces  of  London,  as  inatten 
tive  as  he  would  look  on  a  bog  of  Ireland.  He 
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heeded  the  uproar  of  a  busy  multitude  of  peo 
ple  no  more  than  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers. 
JSTothing  external  moved  him  but  the  "starry 
firmament."  In  that  he  saw  infinity — an  em 
blem  of  the  great  God  of  the  universe.  In 
preaching,  he  scorned  to  enter  into  the  minor 
disputes  of  the  times.  Redemption,  death,  the 
judgment,  and  eternity,  were  the  subjects  of 
his  discourse.  Powerfully  did  he  impress  all 
who  heard  him.  The  peasant,  from  the  smoky 
cabins  of  the  country,  coming  to  the  city,  were 
arrested  by  the  deep  and  powerful  tones  of  the 
voice  of  "Walsh,  sounding  in  the  market-place, 
"Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters."  The  very  beggars  would  fall  on  their 
knees  before  him,  and  cry,  "  God,  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner." 

Such  was  the  coadjutor  which  God  raised  up 
for  "Wesley  in  Ireland.  For  ten  years  he  cir 
culated,  a  meteor  of  blazing,  dazzling  light, 
along  the  murky  sky  of  Ireland,  then  suddenly 
vanished,  dissolved  in  its  own  brilliancy,  hav 
ing  spent  itself  by  its  own  excess  of  light. 

The  death  of  this  estimable  man,  at  so  early 
an  age,  was  a  sad  bereavement  to  "Wesley. 
The  work,  however,  went  on.  Others  were 
raised  up.  Ireland  has  had  the  honor  of  fur- 
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nishing  several  of  the  great  lights  of  Method 
ism. 

Mr.  "Wesley  made  his  first  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1751.  He  was  invited  there  by  Colonel 
Gallatin — I  know  not  for  what  purpose ;  for  he 
says  he  had  no  intention  of  preaching  in  Scot 
land,  nor  did  he  suppose  any  one  desired  he 
should.  But  he  found  abundance  of  people 
assembled  through  curiosity,  or  some  other 
motive,  at  Colonel  Gallatin's  quarters,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival.  To  them  he  preached, 
while  they  remained  fixed  as  statues  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  In  1753 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gillis,  of  Glasgow.  He 
repeated  the  visit  in  1757,  and  was  received 
with  great  favor.  Soon  after  he  had  returned 
to  England  from  his  third  visit  to  Scotland, 
there  were  published,  against  him,  some  very 
abusive  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Hervey,  his  old 
friend,  and  one  of  the  original  society  of  Meth 
odists  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Hervey  had  become,  in 
later  life,  a  rigid  and  bigoted  Calvinist.  He 
had,  also,  fallen  under  the  influence  of  one 
Cudworth,  more  bigoted  than  himself,  and 
troubled  with  no  scruples  of  conscience.  Her 
vey  wrote  the  letters,  and  suffered  Cudworth  to 
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"put  in  and  put  out"  what  he  pleased.  Before 
they  were  published,  he  fell  sick.  As  he  was 
dying,  he  repented  of  his  ungenerous  attack  on 
his  old  friend,  and  charged  his  brother  to  sup 
press  the  letters.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
positive  injunctions  of  the  dying  man,  the  let 
ters  were  published  by  his  executor.  The  effect 
of  these  letters  was  to  inspire,  in  the  minds  of 
the  bigoted  Scotch  Calvinists,  the  utmost  hor 
ror  of  Wesley,  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  whom 
all  adherents  of  the  true  faith  should  abuse 
and  oppose  by  all  manner  of  means. 

The  equanimity  with  which  Wesley  bore 
abuse  and  ingratitude  is  surprising.  On  his 
next  visit  to  Scotland,  after  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  he  coolly  remarks,  "My  coming 
was  quite  seasonable,  as  those  bad  letters,  pub 
lished  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hervey,  had  made 
a  great  noise."  In  speaking  of  answering  Mr. 
Hervey's  book,  he  says,  "Shall  my  hand  be 
upon  that  saint  of  God?  No.  Let  him  rest  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  When  my  warfare  is  ac 
complished,  may  I  rest  with  him  till  the  resur 
rection  of  the  just!"  He  thought  it,  however, 
necessary  to  answer  "  whatever  was  personal " 
in  the  attack,  that  his  friends  might  "take 
knowledge  that  he  endeavored  to  live  honestly 
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and  serve  God."  His  answer  is  brief,  mild, 
gentle,  and  conclusive.  He  could  hardly  be 
lieve  Mr.  Hervey,  the  pious  author  of  "Medi 
tations  Among  the  Tombs,"  his  old  friend,  could 
really  be  the  author  of  those  letters.  They 
could  not  proceed  from  the  heart  of  such  a 
man.  Another  heart,  he  thought,  if  not  an 
other  hand,  was  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  "Wesley  continued  to  visit  Scotland,  usu 
ally  once  in  two  years,  through  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  always  received  kindly, 
and  generally  treated  with  great  respect.  He 
met  with  no  persecution  from  mobs,  and  no  op 
position  from  any  source,  except  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  and  their  weapons  of  attack  were  only 
windy  words.  Wesley  greatly  admired  the 
decency  and  thrift  of  the  people.  He  occa 
sionally  spared  time,  in  journeying  over  the 
country,  to  visit  places  remarkable  for  natural 
scenery,  or  old  ruins.  His  visits  might  be  said 
to  be  generally  pleasant  to  him.  Yet  little 
permanent  effect  of  his  labors  seem  to  have 
been  seen  in  Scotland.  A  few  societies  were 
gathered,  and  a  few  preachers  were  employed 
in  the  country,  but  success  was  far  less  than  in 
England  or  Ireland.  Scotland,  in  the  days  of 
Wesley,  was  as  uncongenial  to  Methodism  as 
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was  New  England  in  the  days  of  Jesse  Lee, 
and,  perhaps,  for  similar  reasons.  Wesley 
could  but  admire  the  people ;  they  "  were  so 
decent,  so  serious,  and  so  perfectly  uncon 
cerned."  "They  heard  much,  knew  every 
thing,  and  felt  nothing."  They  were  unrea 
sonably  and  provokingly  tenacious  of  their 
own  opinions,  usages,  and  forms  of  worship. 
The  Scotch  bigots  were  bigots  beyond  all  oth 
ers  he  ever  saw. 

While  Wesley  was  busy  traveling  over  the 
British  Islands,  preaching,  and  regulating  the 
societies,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  intro 
duction  of  Methodism  into  America.  An  Irish 
emigrant — Philip  Embury — began  to  preach 
in  New  York,  and  soon  gathered  around  him  a 
society  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  Meth 
odists  in  their  native  land.  A  British  officer — 
Captain  Webb — being  stationed  at  Albany,  and 
hearing  of  Embury's  proceedings,  came  down 
to  New  York,  and  preached  in  his  uniform,  ex 
citing  much  interest  and  curiosity.  Webb  was 
one  of  the  Wesley  an  converts  at  Bristol.  He 
was,  it  appears,  a  zealous  Methodist.  Wesley 
says  he  was  "all  life  and  fire"  when  he  preach 
ed  in  London,  after  his  return  from  America. 

The  Captain  and  his  Methodist  friends  wrote 
21 
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to  "Wesley  a  pressing  request  for  help.  At  the 
next  conference,  Wesley  called  for  volunteers 
for  America.  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  two 
excellent  men,  came  forward  and  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  work. 

On  arriving  in  America,  they  found  things 
better  than  their  most  romantic  imaginings. 
So  encouraging  was  the  account  they  sent  back 
to  England,  that  Wesley  himself  began  to  have 
thoughts  of  revisiting  America,  in  his  mature 
age,  under  better  auspices,  he  hoped,  than  in 
his  youth.  But  he  thought  it  not  his  duty  to 
leave  England  and  Ireland,  so  long  as  his  as 
sistants  in  America  could  do  without  him.  He, 
therefore,  sent  over  one  like-minded  with  him 
self — a  man  of  talents,  a  man  of  prudence,  a 
man  of  God- — Francis  Asbury;  a  name  never 
to  be  pronounced  by  American  Methodists  but 
with  respect.  Others  soon  followed.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Benson,  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
English  Methodism,  was  nearly  induced,  by 
Captain  Webb,  to  devote  himself  to  the  Amer 
ican  department.  Societies  were  soon  institu 
ted  in  various  places  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
a  conference  of  preachers  was  gathered.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution  interrupted  the  relations 
between  the  American  and  English  Methodists. 
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All  the  "Wesleyan  missionaries  returned  home 
but  Francis  Asbury.  He  stood  his  ground; 
and  well  was  he  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of 
American  Methodists. 

The  result  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
threw  all  the  American  societies,  the  Method 
ists  as  well  as  the  Episcopal,  having  any  con 
nection  with  the  Church  of  England,  into  con 
fusion.  No  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  in  America,  was  authorized  to  ordain 
others  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  Eng 
lish  bishops  could  ordain  no  one,  unless  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  King. 
An  American  could  not  do  this.  Two  candi 
dates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  America,  went  to  England  for  ordination. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  decided  that 
neither  himself,  nor  any  other  English  bishop, 
could  ordain  them  while  they  remained  Amer 
ican  citizens.  Through  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
France,  they  applied  for  ordination  to  the 
French  clergy,  but  were  informed  they  must 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  The  Doctor  then  consulted  the  rep 
resentative  of  the  Pope,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  could  be  ordained  by  some  Roman  bishop, 
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but  was  informed,  that  before  any  Catholic 
bishop  could  ordain  them  they  must  turn  Cath 
olics,  and  swear  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
The  poor  fellows  found  their  way  perfectly 
hedged  up  by  the  fanciful  and  useless  dogma 
of  the  "true  succession,"  and  had  to  return 
home  as  "  gownless  "  as  they  went.  Dr.  Frank 
lin  told  them  their  only  alternative  was  to  elect 
a  bishop  of  their  own,  or  turn  Presbyterians. 

This  difficulty  of  obtaining  ordination  in  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  left  the  American 
Methodists  in  a  bad  predicament.  None  of 
the  American  Methodist  preachers  were  or 
dained,  and  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  sacrament 
among  them,  was  through  the  aid  of  the  min 
isters  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Representations  of  these  difficulties  were 
made  to  Mr.  "Wesley.  He  had  not  been  or 
dained  bishop,  but  he  had  been  ordained  pres 
byter,  or  elder,  in  the  Church  of  England. 
More  than  forty  years  before  this  time  he  had 
been  fully  convinced,  by  reading  Lord  King's 
researches  into  antiquity,  that  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  bishops 
and  elders  were  essentially  of  one  order.  Mr. 
Wesley,  therefore,  concluded  that  he  had,  by 
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the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  just 
as  good  a  right  to  ordain  others  to  the  ministry, 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had.  The 
only  distinction  the  Archbishop  enjoyed,  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  English 
government,  or  by  the  common  consent  and 
common  usage  of  the  age.  Providential  cir 
cumstances,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  not 
only  the  common  consent,  but  the  urgent  re 
quest  of  all  concerned,  conferred  on  "Wesley  as 
much  authority  to  ordain  ministers  for  the 
American  Methodists,  of  whom  he  was  spirit 
ually  the  father,  as  the  usages  and  regulations 
of  the  English  Church  conferred  on  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  ordain  ministers  for 
the  English  Episcopalians.  He  says,  on  the 
subject,  "I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  a  Scrip 
tural  bishop,  as  much  as  any  man  in  England, 
or  in  Europe."  He,  therefore,  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Creighton,  both 
regular  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
dained  Richard  "Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey, 
presbyters,  or  elders,  over  the  Methodist  soci 
eties  in  America.  He,  also,  appointed  Dr. 
Coke,  who  was  going  to  America,  and  Mr.  As- 
bury,  then  in  America,  superintendents  of  the 
American  societies.  On  arriving  in  America, 
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Dr.  Coke,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elders — 
Whatcoat  and  Vasey — ordained  Mr.  Asbury. 
By  Mr.  Asbury,  and  his  successors  in  office, 
all  the  ministers  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church,  since  that  time,  have  received  ordina 
tion. 

As  the  Church  of  England  had  no  existence 
in  Scotland,  Wesley  ordained  ministers  with 
authority  to  administer  the  ordinances  to  the 
societies  in  that  country.  But  he  constantly 
declined,  though  often  requested,  to  authorize 
the  English  preachers  to  administer  the  sacra 
ments.  He  did  not  doubt  his  power  and  right 
to  ordain  all  his  preachers ;  but  he  "  was  determ 
ined  to  violate,  as  little  as  possible,  the  estab 
lished  order  of  the  National  Church."  In  Ens:- 

O 

land,  where  the  Methodists  could  receive  the 
sacraments  at  the  hands  of  the  parish  minis 
ters,  or,  if  they  declined  to  administer  them,  as 
they  did  in  Bristol,  at  the  hands  of  himself,  or 
of  his  brother,  or  of  some  other  of  his  clerical 
coadjutors,  he  declined  formally  ordaining  the 
assistant  preachers.  But  where,  as  in  America 
and  in  Scotland,  the  real  good  of  the  societies, 
and  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  of 
spreading  Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land,  re 
quired  him  to  ordain  men  to  administer  tho 
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ordinances,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  how 
ever  much  it  might  violate  the  "established 
order"  of  the  "Established  Church."  For  our 
selves,  we  wronder  at  his  scruples.  We  can 
hardly  forgive  him  for  paying  so  much  respect 
to  forms,  ceremonies,  fabulous  pretensions  to 
"uninterrupted  successions,"  and  the  arrogant 
claims  of  high  Churchmen. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Wesleyanism,  that  by  its 
means  "the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  Not  only  the  poor,  but  the  slave  en 
joyed  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  operations 
which  Wesley  introduced. 

In  1758  Wesley  baptized  some  negroes,  who 
were  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  Antigua.  In  doing  this,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  it  might  be 
the  beginning  of  a  great  work.  In  noticing 
the  event  in  his  Journal,  he  says,  "Shall  not 
his  saving  health  be  made  known  to  all  na 
tions  ?  And  shall  not  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  due 
time  have  these  heathen  for  his  inheritance?" 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  pious  man.  On  his  return 
to  Antigua,  being  deeply  affected  at  the  neg 
lected  condition  of  the  negroes,  he  began  to 
preach  to  them.  He  soon  formed  among  them, 
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according  to  Wesley's  rules,  a  society,  of  some 
two  hundred  persons.  After  Mr.  Gilbert's 
death,  two  women  kept  the  society  together, 
by  praying  among  them  in  their  meetings, 
till  Mr.  Baxter,  a  shipwright,  removed  from 
the  royal  docks,  at  Chatham,  to  English  Har 
bor,  in  Antigua.  Baxter  had  been,  in  Eng 
land,  a  Methodist  class-leader.  On  his  arrival 
in  Antigua,  he  took  on  himself  the  manage 
ment  of  the  little  society.  Every  Sunday  he 
met  with  them ;  and  frequently  on  the  evenings 
of  other  days,  when  he  had  finished  his  day's 
labor,  and  the  slaves  had  returned  to  their 
quarters,  he  would  go  to  different  plantations 
to  instruct  and  exhort  them.  The  poor  people 
would  walk,  at  evening,  three  or  four  miles  to 
meet  him.  They,  though  slaves,  contributed 
sufficient  to  build  a  little  chapel. 

Baxter  wrote  to  Wesley  for  advice  and  direc 
tion,  and  desired  him,  if  possible,  to  send  some 
one  to  their  assistance.  No  one  could  be  found 
to  go,  till  accident  cast  Dr.  Coke  upon  the 
Island,  on  his  voyage  to  America.  The  ship 
in  which  he  sailed,  after  suffering  great  danger 
from  rough  weather,  put  into  Antigua  for  re 
pairs.  It  was  Christmas  day.  Dr.  Coke  went 
on  shore,  and  met  Baxter  on  his  way  to  the 
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chapel.  The  advent  of  an  angel  from  heaven 
could  not  have  been  hailed  with  more  surprise 
and  joy  than  was  the  coming  of  Coke  among 
the  poor  people  of  Antigua.  This  was  the  be 
ginning  of  a  great  work,  not  only  in  Antigua, 
but  in  other  islands.  After  this  time,  provision 
was  made  by  the  Wesleyan  conference  for  the 
West  Indies  as  regularly  as  for  any  part  of  Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  ITINERANCY. 

WHILE  the  great  work  was  thus  extending 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ocean,  "Wesley  was  by  no  means 
idle  nor  unsuccessful  in  England.  During  fifty 
years,  he  traveled  every  year  from  four  thousand, 
five  hundred,  to  five  thousand  miles.  He  thus 
performed,  during  his  life,  not  including  his  voy 
age  to  America,  journeys  equal  to  circumnavi 
gating  the  globe  ten  times.  The  most  of  his 
journeys  were  performed  on  horseback.  There 
were  then  in  England  no  railroads,  no  plank- 
roads,  no  turnpike-roads.  There  were  few 
stage-coaches.  In  his  long  and  rapid  journeys, 
he  often  endured  great  hardships,  and  incurred 
many  dangers.  Sometimes  his  pathway  led 
over  steep  and  rough  mountains.  Again,  he 
passed,  in  storm  and  wind,  over  bleak  moors, 
where  all  signs  of  the  path  were  obliterated  by 
the  drifting  snows.  Then  he  was  swamped  in 
the  boggy  fen.  And  still  again,  he  was  in  dan 
ger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksands 
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of  the  friths,  which  he  attempted  to  cross  at 
low  water. 

On  his  way  from  Stockport  to  Leeds,  he  fol 
lowed  the  direction  given  him,  riding  up  a 
mountain,  till  his  path  ended.  He  then  made 
his  way  to  a  house,  where  he  found  a  man,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  road.  Following  along 
the  way,  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  road 
divided.  A  countryman,  whom  he  there  met, 
told  him  to  take  the  right ;  but  the  blundering 
fellow  meant  the  left.  Wesley  pursued,  ac 
cording  to  direction,  the  right,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  an  old  stone-quarry.  He,  however, 
pressed  right  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  led 
his  horse  down  the  other  side,  over  the  ravine, 
and  up  another  mountain.  Pushing  still  on,  he 
fell  into  a  quagmire.  His  horse  floundered,  and 
threw  him  into  the  bog,  and  then  scrambled  out, 
leaving  his  master  sadly  bespattered.  He  then 
endeavored  to  walk  down  the  mountain.  But 
such  a  walk  was  a  caution  to  all  adventurers. 
The  mountain  was  steep,  and  boggy,  and  rocky. 
He  finally  got  down,  he  could  hardly  tell  how, 
and  pushed  on  at  random.  At  last,  after  climb 
ing,  and  sliding,  and  miring,  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  he  reached  Leeds, 
sufficiently  tired .  As  soon,  however,  as  he  began 
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to  preach  to  an  attentive  congregation,  he  forgot 
all  his  weariness. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Dublin,  he  took  a 
walk  on  the  sea-shore .  Being  somewhat  wearied 
with  rambling,  he  attempted  to  return  a  shorter 
way,  by  climbing  over  the  rocks.  At  first,  the 
ascent  was  easy ;  but  as  he  went  higher,  it  grew 
steeper  and  steeper.  He  attempted  to  return, 
but,  to  his  dismay,  found  he  could  not  even  look 
back  from  his  dizzy  hight.  He  saw  he  must  go 
on,  or  perish.  The  rocks  over  which  he  had  to 
pass  were  loose,  and  many  of  them  gave  way,  and 
went  thundering  and  smoking  down  the  preci 
pice.  After  toiling  and  climbing  for  about  an 
hour,  he  reached  a  safe  position,  from  which  he 
could  take  breath,  and  look  back  on  the  danger 
he  had  escaped. 

When  he  was  over  seventy  years  old,  he  was 
riding  in  a  chaise,  with  a  lady  and  two  little 
children.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill  the  horses 
took  fright,  started  off,  threw  the  driver  head 
long  from  his  seat,  and  rushed  like  an  arrow 
down  the  hill.  On  they  flew,  sometimes  alarm 
ingly  near  the  ditch  on  one  side,  and  then  on 
the  other.  They  met  a  cart ;  but  passed  it  with 
out  collision.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  nar 
row  bridge,  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  without 
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railing.  Over  the  bridge  the  horses  flew,  and 
up  the  steep  hill  they  leaped.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  an  open  gate,  leading  into  a 
farm-yard.  Turning  short,  the  horses  plunged 
through,  without  touching  the  post,  pushed  on 
to  the  gate  at  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  dashed 
against  it,  demolished  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cobweb,  galloped  through  a  cornfield,  and  ap 
proached  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Sev 
eral  persons  along  the  road  had  met  the  fearful 
team ;  but  all  they  had  been  able  to  do  was  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  On  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  following 
on  horseback  with  all  possible  speed,  succeeded 
in  heading  and  galloping  in  before  the  fright 
ened  horses.  They  stopped  in  a  moment.  A 
half  a  rod  further,  and  horses,  carriage,  Wes 
ley,  the  lady,  and  the  children  would  have  tum 
bled  to  irretrievable  ruin  and  inevitable  death 
over  the  precipice.  Wesley  deemed  the  escape 
no  other  than,  providential,  and  he  closes  the 
account  in  these  words :  "  Let  those  give  thanks 
whom  the  Lord  hath  redeemed,  and  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy." 

He  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  He 
met  the  wintery  winds,  blowing  over  the  bleak 
moor;  he  endured  the  hot  sunshine,  which, 
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even  in  the  misty  skies  of  England,  lie  some 
times  found  as  oppressive  as  in  Georgia;  and 
he  was  often  thoroughly  wet  with  the  drenching 
rains  of  that  watery  climate. 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  he  had  hard  fare.  In  Cornwall  he 
was  obliged,  one  day,  to  stop  by  the  wayside, 
and  pick  blackberries  for  a  supper,  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  preached  either  not  under 
standing,  or  utterly  neglecting,  the  rites  of  hos 
pitality.  He  remarked  on  the  occasion,  with 
imperturbable  philosophy,  that  Cornwall  was 
the  best  country  he  ever  saw  to  get  an  appetite, 
but  the  worst  to  provide  means  to  satisfy  it. 
Being  detained  several  days  at  one  place,  on 
account  of  a  rich  preacher,  he  had  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  by  the  side  of  John  Nelson,  with  only 
a  great-coat  for  a  pillow.  "Waking  up  one  morn 
ing,  he  playfully  clapped  Kelson  on  the  shoul 
der,  saying,  "  Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  John ; 
I  have  one  whole  side  yet;  the  s^in  is  worn  off 
from  only  one  side."  Having  preached  in  a 
village  to  the  whole  town,  as  he  thought,  he 
might  have  expected  comfortable  lodging  for 
the  night.  But  he  found  his  bed  considerably 
under  ground,  the  room  serving  both  for  a  bed 
room  and  a  cellar.  The  closeness  was  at  first 
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more  troublesome  limn  the  cold.  But  he  suc 
ceeded  in  letting  in  a  little  fresh  air  by  break 
ing  a  pane  of  paper,  put,  instead  of  glass,  in 
the  window.  He  then  slept  sound  till  morning, 
fully  believing  that  what  Providence  appoints 
is  good. 

Wesley's  journeying  in  various  parts  of  Eng 
land  and  Ireland,  carried  him  along  many  a 
beautiful  scene.  He  very  frequently  mentions 
some  beautiful  green  vale,  with  a  clear,  winding 
stream  flowing  over  its  bosom,  and  romantic 
mountains  rising  on  each  side.  He  describes 
the  country  near  Bangor  as  delightful  beyond 
expression.  On  one  side,  the  scene,  as  he 
traveled  along,  was  ever  varying  with  moun 
tains  of  every  shape  and  size,  vales  clothed 
with  grass  or  corn,  and  woods,  and  tufts  of 
trees;  and,  on  the  other  side,  appeared  the 
ocean,  stretching  away  in  a  boundless  prospect. 
Just  before  reaching  the  ancient  town  of  Con- 
way,  he  passed  along  where  the  road  runs  so 
near  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  mountain,  rising 
to  an  enormous  hight  from  the  sea,  that,  were 
not  a  wall  built  up  for  protection,  no  one  would 
dare  look  down.  Near  Sheffield  he  passed 
along  a  vale,  through  which  runs  a  little  river. 
On  one  side  rose  a  mountain  nearly  perpendic- 
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ular,  to  a  great  hight,  part  covered  with  green 
woods,  and  part  with  rough  rocks.  On  the 
other  side  rose  a  gently-sloping  hill,  with  tufts 
of  trees  scattered  over  it.  On  the  brow  of  each 
mountain  were  fringes  of  trees,  seeming  to  an 
swer  each  other.  His  positions  for  field-preach 
ing  were  often  surpassingly  beautiful.  In  Corn 
wall  he  used  often  to  preach  in  a  beautiful, 
natural  amphitheater.  He  stood  on  a  little 
elevation,  with  the  people  before  him,  and  all 
around  on  the  hill-sides,  sitting  quietly  on  the 
green  grass.  The  last  time  he  preached  in  that 
favorite  place  was  a  season  of  deep  interest. 
He  was  then  eighty-seven  years  old.  There 
were  present  twentjr-five  thousand  persons.  It 
was  a  still,  calm,  summer  evening.  The  sun 
setting  in  unusual  brilliancy,  and  leaving  a 
glorious  twilight,  seemed  to  betoken  the  ap 
proaching  departure  of  the  apostolic  old  man. 
The  perfect  silence  which  reigned  among  the 
vast  multitude,  broken  only  by  the  clear  tones 
of  his  voice,  distinctly  heard  by  all,  seemed 
emblematic  of  the  silence  of  the  judgment 
scene,  when  only  shall  be  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Judge,  "Come,  ye  blessed,"  or,  "Depart, 
ye  cursed!" 

At  St.  Ives  he  stood  near  the  sea-shore,  on  a 
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jutting  rock,  with  the  whole  town,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  before  him.  Here  he  stood, 
preaching  to  the  listening  multitudes,  who 
intently  gazed,  without  a  word,  or  a  smile,  at 
the  venerable  man  who  spoke  to  them  of  Christ 
and  of  salvation.  It  was  all  the  same  to  them 
whether  the  north  wind  blew,  and  the  ocean 
dashed  on  the  beach,  or  the  clear  sky,  the  set 
ting  sun,  and  the  smooth  sea,  contributed  beauty 
to  the  scene.  Alike  secured  from  the  tempest, 
and  shut  out  from  the  surrounding  landscape, 
by  the  native  wall  of  rock,  they  heard  only 
Wesley's  voice,  and  saw  only  Wesley's  face. 
From  Newcastle  he  rode  to  Blanchland,  an  old 
and  ruinous  town.  The  rough  mountains  were 
white  with  snow.  In  the  midst  of  them  is  a 
small,  winding  valley,  through  which  runs  the 
Darwent.  He  came  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  those  of  some  old  cathedral. 
He  stood  in  the  old  church-yard,  011  a  moss- 
grown  tombstone,  beneath  the  ivy-covered  wall. 
When  he  prayed,  all  the  congregation,  gath 
ered  together  from  a  great  distance,  from  the 
lead  mines,  and  from  Allandale,  kneeled  around 
him  on  the  grass.  By  the  opposite  wall  sat  a 
row  of  little  children,  quiet  and  still.  All  the 

people  gave  such  devout  attention  to  the  word, 
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that  he  could  but  hope  the  old  ruins  would  yet 
echo  with  joy  and  salvation.  Sometimes  he 
chose  for  his  pulpit  some  mountain-side,  while 
the  congregation  sat,  row  above  row,  in  the 
sylvan  theater.  Again  he  stood  in  an  oval 
spot,  scooped  out  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
spreading  trees.  And  again  he  stood  under  a 
tall,  spreading  tree,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
congregation,  who  were  still  as  night.  The 
clear  sky,  the  setting  sun,  the  surrounding 
woods,  and  the  attentive  and  affectionate  peo 
ple,  seemed  just  suitable  to  the  subject:  "My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

He  used  to  visit,  whenever  circumstances 
permitted,  the  elegant  grounds  of  noblemen 
along  his  route,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
his  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  The  beauti 
ful  arrangements  of  trees,  plants,  flowers,  walks, 
lakes,  fountains,  grottoes,  arbors,  and  rustic  re 
cesses,  and  bowers,  afforded  him  delight  unal 
loyed,  unless  he  saw  something  out  of  taste. 
But  if  there  appeared  any  incongruity  or  defect 
ive  taste  in  the  arrangements,  it  would  greatly 
mar  the  beauty  for  him .  In  Ireland,  he  rode  by  a 
large  seat,  elegantly  built,  and  finely  situated. 
But  to  his  horror,  the  gates  of  the  main  avenue 
were  painted  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  like  a 
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child's  rattle.  The  next  time,  however,  he 
passed,  he  observed  signs  of  improvement. 
The  green  and  yellow  had  disappeared,  and  the 
gates  were  deep  blue.  He  went  to  visit  a  cel 
ebrated  church,  and  was  greatly  shocked  to 
find  the  pillars,  which  were  of  fine  black  mar 
ble,  actually  whiteivashed.  He  visited,  in  Ire 
land,  a  house  built  by  a  celebrated  scholar, 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  walls  were 
part  mud,  part  stone,  part  brick,  part  bones, 
and  part  wood.  The  house  had  two  stories, 
and  four  windows,  but  no  staircase  and  no 
door.  Entrance  was  effected  to  each  story  from 
without,  through  one  of  the  windows,  by  means 
of  a  ladder.  The  lower  floor  had  three  rooms, 
one  of  three  sides,  one  of  five,  and  another  of 
an  unknown  number.  Wesley  concluded  that 
there  was  "  no  folly  too  great  even  for  a  man 
of  sense,  if  he  resolves  to  follow  his  own  imag 
ination."  He  sometimes  was  a  little  tried  in 
his  patience  at  the  low  standard  of  taste  exhib 
ited  by  the  English  people.  He  thought  the 
nobility  too  much  given  to  pretension  and  paint, 
and  the  common  people,  at  least  in  some  places, 
as  destitute  of  taste  for  a  beautiful  landscape 
as  the  animals  that  graze  in  the  meadows. 
Beautiful  as  were  some  of  the  green  spots 
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where  he  used  to  preach,  and  serious  as  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  yet  he 
sometimes  found  himself  in  odd  places,  and 
liable  to  amusing  incidents.  Once  he  preached 
in  a  large  loft,  over  a  huge  hog-pen.  There 
not  only  came  up  from  below  a  most  villainous 
smell,  but  the  reprobate  swine-herd,  to  annoy 
the  congregation,  took  that  very  time  to  feed 
the  hogs,  and  thereby  stirred  up  a  most  dis 
cordant  music.  Wesley  concluded  the  people 
must  love  the  Gospel  to  come  to  such  a  place 
to  hear  it;  and  so  he  preached  them  one  of  his 
best  sermons.  In  another  place  there  was  a 
hen-roost  over  the  preaching-room;  and,  just 
as  he  began  to  preach,  a  cock  commenced  crow 
ing  most  lustily,  and  kept  it  up  so  ambitiously, 
that  he  had  to  be  dislodged.  On  another  occa 
sion  a  big  cat  happened  to  be  musing  thought 
fully  in  the  loft  of  an  unfinished  building,  in 
which  the  people  had  assembled.  Puss  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  so  many  strangers ;  so  she 
concluded  it  best  to  remove  her  quarters.  But 
there  was  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  coming 
down.  In  the  midst  of  the  preaching,  she 
dropped  from  her  mooring  on  a  lady's  head, 
and  from  thence  leaped  on  to  another  head,  and 
then  over  shoulders,  necks,  and  backs,  with 
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many  a  scratch,  till  she  had  cleared  the  coast, 
and  got  out  of  doors.  As  he  was  preaching, 
one  day,  very  earnestly,  to  a  serious  congrega 
tion,  in  one  of  the  large  and  newly-erected 
meeting-houses,  an  ass  very  deliberately  walked 
through  the  gate,  came  gravely  to  the  door,  put 
his  head  in,  and  stood  seriously  listening  to  the 
discourse.  Wesley  thought  the  profound  at 
tention  of  the  beast  a  reproof  to  careless  hear 
ers.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  only  seriously- 
disposed  people  were  present. 

He  sometimes  met  with  queer  people  as  well 
as  queer  incidents.  He  spent  an  hour,  he  says, 
very  agreeably  with  a  man  remarkable  for  lili- 
putian  inventions,  spending  all  his  time  in 
making  some  minute  and  curious  machine. 
Wesley  had  no  doubt  but  the  ingenious  artist 
could  surpass  all  competitors  in  inventing  a 
mouse-trap. 

While  he  was  stopping  at  an  inn,  in  one  of 
the  towns  of  Scotland,  the  maid  came  in,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows :  "Sir,  the  lord  of  the 
stable  waits  to  know  if  he  shall  feed  your 
horses."  " This,"  thought  Wesley,  "  must  sure 
ly  be  a  great  country  for  titles,  where  the  hos 
tler  is  called  lord  of  the  stable" 

A  gentlewoman  requested  him  to  be  witness 
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to  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  part  of 
her  property  to  the  poor,  and  part  to  her  dog, 
Toby,  "  during  his  natural  life."  Wesley  court 
eously  obliged  her,  and  gravely  signed  his 
name.  At  Liverpool,  he  talked  with  a  man 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  minister,  deliberately 
beat  his  wife,  with  a  huge  stick,  till  she  was 
black  and  blue  from  head  to  foot.  The  worthy 
husband  stoutly  contended  that  it  was  all  right. 
The  woman  was  surly,  and  ill-natured,  and  he 
had  flogged  her  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in 
good  faith. 

At  Durham,  a  queer,  clumsy,  waggish  fel 
low  came  into  the  congregation,  and  began,  by 
jokes  and  ribaldry,  to  make  sport.  Wesley 
winked  to  a  keen-eyed  acquaintance  to  invent 
some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  fellow.  So 
William  went  up  close  to  the  fellow,  listened 
awhile,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
saying,  "Bravo!  that  is  pretty;  say  it  over 
again!"  "What!"  says  the  clown,  "did  you 
not  hear  it  the  first  time?"  "O,  yes,"  says 
William,  "  but  it  is  so  funny,  say  it  over  again 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  Come,  we 
are  all  attention."  Repeating  this  maneuver 
two  or  three  times,  he  made  the  wag  feel  so 
ashamed  and  foolish,  that  he  sneaked  oif  like  a 
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whipped  cur.  He  gave  Wesley  no  trouble 
thereafter. 

At  London,  a  woman  came  and  told  him  God 
sent  her  to  say  that  he  was  laying  up  treasures 
on  earth,  taking  his  ease,  and  minding  only 
eating  and  drinking.  Wesley  answered  her, 
that  God  knew  better  than  that,  and,  if  he  had 
sent  her  to  him,  the  message  given  her  would 
have  been  more  truthful  and  proper. 

At  another  time,  some  persons,  pretending 
to  be  prophets,  called  on  him,  saying  they  were 
divinely  commissioned  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  not  been  born  again ;  but  the  work  would 
be  soon  done,  and  they  would  remain,  unless 
he  turned  them  outdoor,  till  it  was  accomplish 
ed.  Wesley  told  them  he  would  not  turn  them 
outdoor.  So  he  showed  them  into  the  preach 
ing-room,  and  told  them  they  might  remain 
there.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  room.  The  fanatics  grinned,  and 
bore  the  cold  from  morning  till  night;  but, 
hearing  no  more  of  Wesley,  they  wisely  took 
leave,  and  troubled  him  no  more. 

In  Ireland,  a  worthy  justice  of  the  peace 
determined  he  should  not  preach  in  a  certain 
town  to  which  he  had  come.  Being  somewhat 
tardy,  however,  in  getting  his  mob  mustered, 
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Wesley  had  finished  his  sermon  before  the  hon 
orable  dignitary  arrived.  The  esquire  then 
came  blustering  up  to  Wesley,  saying,  "Sir, 
you  shall  not  preach  in  this  town."  "Sir," 
said  Wesley,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  preach  here 
again  to-day.  I  have  already  preached,  and 
am  just  leaving."  On  learning  this,  the  fellow 
was  mad  enough  to  tear  up  and  swallow  the 
ground.  He,  however,  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  attack  Wesley.  But,  seeing  Wes 
ley's  hat  on  the  table,  he  took  vengeance  on 
that,  cuffing  and  kicking  it  most  valiantly. 

At  Manchester,  a  notorious  drunkard  was 
converted,  and  joined  the  Methodists.  Some 
time  after,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  among  his 
old  associates,  to  entrap  and  overthrow  him. 
They  succeeded.  He  was  induced,  at  first,  to 
take  a  little ;  then  another  glass ;  and  then  an 
other  still,  till  he  lay  down  drunk.  Then  they 
set  up  a  shout,  "See,  here  is  a  Methodist 
drunk !"  By  some  strange  philosophy,  this  ex 
clamation  sobered  the  fellow.  Immediately  he 
arose  up,  walked  directly  to  the  fellow  who  had 
first  invited  him  to  drink,  and  knocked  him 
over,  chair  and  all.  He  then  drove  the  whole 
company  out  of  the  house,  took  up  the  land 
lady  who  had  sold  the  drink,  carried  her  out, 
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and  threw  her  into  the  hog-pen ;  then  returned 
to  the  house,  smashed  the  beer  bottles,  demol 
ished  the  bar,  kicked  down  the  door,  and  walk 
ed  off. 

At  Newark,  he  was  preaching  to  a  congre 
gation  of  some  three  thousand,  when  a  big, 
drunken  man  began  to  make  a  disturbance. 
The  fellow's  wife  was  present.  Without  saying 
a  word,  she  left  her  seat,  walked  directly  up  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  cuffed  him  till 
she  made  him  bellow  like  a  big  calf.  Finally 
the  poor  fellow,  after  being  unmercifully  pom 
meled,  got  out  of  her  hands,  and  crept  away  to 
a  retired  corner  of  the  congregation,  and  sat 
down,  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Preaching,  one  evening,  at  Stockton,  he  ob 
served  great  commotion  among  the  people. 
Presently  he  saw  the  press-gang,  who  had 
chosen  that  time  and  place  to  exercise  their 
outrageous  power.  They  seized  on  a  young 
man,  and  were  bearing  him  off;  but  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  by  main  strength,  rescued 
the  young  man,  broke  the  head  of  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  and  so  pommeled  and  pelted  the 
whole  gang,  that  they  ran  away  with  all  the 
speed  they  could  make.  After  this  brave  ex 
ploit,  the  ladies  quietly  returned  to  their  places 
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in  the  congregation,  and  Wesley  went  on  with 
his  preaching. 

Being  acquainted  with  diseases  and  medi 
cine,  he  often  noticed  remarkable  cases  of  med 
ical  practice.  He  seemed  to  entertain  no  very 
high  opinion  of  much  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  age.  He  found  one  man  unmercifully 
dosed,  by  his  physician,  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  and  rhubarb,  and  ipecac,  for  "wind  in 
the  nerves." 

He  often  met  with  incidents  deeply  affecting. 
At  Whitby  he  visited  one  of  his  society,  a  del 
icate  and  gentle-spirited  woman.  She  had  bur 
ied,  in  six  months,  seven  children.  She  had 
just  heard  that  her  husband  was  lost  at  sea. 
She  herself  was  lying  sick.  "Do  you  not," 
said  Wesley,  "complain  of  your  severe  afflic 
tions  ?"  "  O,  no,"  said  the  gentle  one,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  "how  can  I  complain  of  any  thing 
which  the  will  of  the  Lord  may  require? 
Christ  has  given  himself  to  me.  Let  him  take 
all  else."  "  Let  any  one,"  adds  Wesley,  in  re 
cording  this  incident — "  let  any  one,  who  doubts 
of  Christian  perfection,  look  on  such  a  scene  as 
this." 

!N"ear  Sligo,  in  Ireland,  the  carriage  in  which 
he  was  traveling,  in  company  with  two  or  threo 
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persons,  got  fast  in  the  mire,  and  the  harness 
broke.  While  they  were  hard  laboring  to  get 
out  of  the  swamp,  a  poor  man,  apparently  in 
deep  distress,  came  along.  Wesley,  whose  ear 
was  ever  attentive  to  a  tale  of  woe,  inquired  of 
the  poor  man  what  the  matter  was.  "My 
landlord,"  said  he,  "has  turned  me  out  for  rent. 
I  owe  twenty  shillings.  I  have  been , among 
my  relations  to  try  to  get  their  help,  but  have 
got  nothing.  What  my  poor  wife  and  children 
will  do,  I  know  not!"  On  hearing  this,  Wes 
ley  concluded  Providence  had  suffered  the  team 
to  get  swamped  to  furnish  him  an  opportunity 
to  help  the  poor  man.  So  he  gave  him  a 
guinea.  On  receiving  it,  the  man  kneeled 
down  on  the  ground  to  pray  for  his  benefactor. 
Arising  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  O,  I  shall  have 
a  house ;  I  shall  have  a  house  over  my  head, 
and  my  poor  wife  and  sweet  little  children  will 
not  be  turned  homeless  on  the  world!" 

He  found  a  poor  woman,  in  Ireland,  who, 
owing  her  landlord  fourteen  pounds  for  rent, 
scraped  together  seven,  which  she  offered  him, 
begging  that  he  would  wait  a  little  for  the  re 
maining  part.  But  the  villainous  wretch  ab 
solutely  refused  to  take  less  than  the  whole 
claim.  Sad  and  despairing,  she  returned  to 
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her  home.  At  evening,  a  soldier,  exceedingly 
weary  with  travel,  called  at  her  door,  and  earn 
estly  requested  permission  to  remain  by  her 
fireside  till  morning.  She  told  him  it  was  a 
lone  place,  and  there  were  none  in  the  house  but 
herself  and  child;  yet  she  could  not  turn  him 
away.  So  she  took  him  in,  spread  before  him, 
for  supper,  the  best  her  house  afforded,  and 
gave  him  a  bed  in  the  only  room  in  her  house, 
except  the  one  in  which  she  and  her  child  slept. 
At  midnight,  two  men,  with  blackened  faces 
and  other  artifices  of  disguise,  broke  into  the 
house,  and  demanded  her  money.  She  told 
them  she  would  go  into  the  other  room  and 
get  it.  Going  in,  she  approached  the  soldier 
and  charged  him  with  ingratitude  in  bringing 
his  comrades  there  to  rob  her.  He  protested 
his  innocence,  and  asked  wrhere  the  men  w^ere. 
She  told  him  they  were  in  the  other  room.  He 
leaped  from  the  bed,  seized  his  gun,  and  rushed 
into  the  room.  The  robbers  fled.  The  soldier 
fired  after  them,  and  brought  one  down  dead. 
The  other  escaped.  On  examination,  the  dead 
man  proved  to  be  the  woman's  own  landlord, 
who  had  wickedly  plotted  robbing  her  of  her 
seven  pounds,  and  then  turning  her  outdoor  for 
the  rent. 
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_ __ — _ — _ 

During  his  journeys  on  horseback,  he  usu 
ally  did  up  all  his  reading.  At  least  he  read 
history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  only  on  horse 
back,  having  other  employment  at  other  times. 
He  let  the  reins  lie  slack  on  the  horse's  neck, 
and  jogged  along,  giving  all  necessary  atten 
tion  to  his  book.  When  he  had  finished  the 
book,  he  would  record  in  his  Journal  a  brief 
critical  notice  of  it.  Many  of  these  notices 
are  remarkably  shrewd  and  curious.  Of  Dr. 
Robertson's  "  History  of  Charles  V,"  he  says, 
"  It  might  as  well  be  called  a  history  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great — a  quarto  volume  containing 
dry,  verbose  dissertations  on  feudal  govern 
ment.  What  about  Charles  Y? 

'Leave  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  the  tale.' " 

On  reading  Baxter's  "  History  of  the  Coun 
cils,"  he  says,  "What  a  company  of  execrable 
wretches  have  they  been,  who  have  taken  on 
themselves,  in  almost  every  age,  to  govern  the 
Church!  How  has  one  council  been  perpet 
ually  cursing  another,  and  delivering  all  over 
to  Satan,  who  did  not  implicitly  receive  their 
determinations,  though  generally  trifling,  some 
times  false,  and  frequently  unintelligible !  Sure 
ly  Mohammedanism  was  let  loose  to  reform  the 
Christians." 
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On  reading  Yoltaire's  "  Henriade,"  he  says, 
"Voltaire  is  a  very  lively  writer,  of  a  fine 
imagination,  and  allowed,  I  suppose,  by  all 
competent  judges,  to  be  perfect  master  of  the 
French  language.  By  him  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  French  is  the  poorest, 
meanest  language  in  Europe;  no  more  com 
parable  to  the  German  or  Spanish,  than  a  bag 
pipe  to  an  organ.  With  regard  to  poetry,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  write  a  fine  poem  in  French, 
as  to  make  fine  music  on  a  Jews-harp."  So 
far  as  the  poetry  is  concerned,  Wesley  is  about 
right. 

On  reading  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
he  remarks,  "  Queen  Elizabeth  was  as  merciful 
as  Nero,  and  as  good  a  Christian  as  Moham 
med."  Later  and  more  accurate  histories  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  of  the  heartless 
Elizabeth,  have  fully  confirmed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  the  conclusion  of  Wesley. 

On  reading  Dr.  Franklin's  letters,  giving  an 
account  of  his  discoveries  in  electricity,  Wes 
ley,  after  summing  up,  under  several  heads, 
the  conclusions  naturally  and  correctly  drawn 
from  Franklin's  experiments,  says,  "What  an 
amazing  scene  for  future  ages  to  improve  upon 
is  here  opened!"  In  expressing  this  opinion, 
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he  seems  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  and 
of  the  wonderful  results  of  electrical  science. 
In  this  respect  he  shows  himself  a  far  better 
philosopher  than  were  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  laughed  outright  at  Frank 
lin's  theories,  when  first  proposed. 

On  finishing  Homer's  Iliad,  for  he  read  even 
Greek  in  riding,  he  remarks,  "What  an  amaz 
ing  genius  had  this  man !  With  what  strength 
of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  he  writes ! 
And  what  a  vein  of  piety,  in  spite  of  his  Pagan 
prejudices,  runs  through  his  whole  work!"  On 
reading  the  "Odyssey,"  he  says,  "I  always 
imagined  Homer's  'Odyssey,'  like  Milton's 
'Paradise  Regained,' 

'The  last  faint  effort  of  an  expiring  muse.' 

But  how  was  I  mistaken !  How  far  has  Ho 
mer's  latter  poem  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
former!  Was  ever  man  so  happy  in  his  de 
scriptions,  so  exact  and  consistent  in  his  char 
acters,  and  so  natural  in  telling  a  story?  He 
likewise  continually  inserts  the  finest  strokes 
of  morality,  on  all  occasions  recommending  the 
fear  of  God,  with  justice,  mercy,  and  truth." 
Wesley,  however,  notices  some  defects  and 
blemishes  in  both  these  poems — defects  which, 
of  course,  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  early 
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age  in  which  Homer,  the  blind  old  bard  of 
Scio,  wrote. 

Some  of  the  biographers  of  Wesley  have 
charged  him  with  having,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  brother  Samuel,  in  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
condemned  the  use  of  the  classics  in  schools. 
A  fair  construction  of  the  advice  he  gave  his 
brother,  in  the  letter  to  which  reference  is  made, 
will  clear  Wesley  from  all  suspicion  of  fanat 
icism,  or  a  disposition  to  depreciate  classical 
learning.  Whoever  will  examine  the  course  of 
study  Wesley  adopted  for  the  Kingswood 
schools,  will  readily  see  the  value  he  attached 
to  a  well-selected  system  of  classical  learning. 
That  the  spirit  and  character  of  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  were  objectionable,  he 
must,  as  would  every  reasonable  scholar,  fully 
believe.  But  that  he  proscribed  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  utterly  false. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  frequently 
met,  in  traveling  over  the  scenes  of  his  early 
labors,  with  incidents  and  circumstances  en 
couraging.  Strangers  often  accosted  him,  and 
told  him  how,  years  ago,  they  had  been  acci 
dentally  led  to  hear  him  preach,  and  how  they 
had  been,  thereby,  convinced  of  sin,  and  con 
verted  to  God.  The  people  often  manifested 
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toward  him  the  most  ardent  love  and  the  deep 
est  gratitude.  At  Terry hugan,  in  Ireland,  at 
one  of  his  meetings,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  he  found  a  woman,  who  had  walked  seven 
miles,  to  have  her  child,  then  but  ten  days  old, 
baptized  by  him.  When  eighty-six  years  old, 
he  visited  Falmouth,  where,  in  his  earlier  days, 
he  suffered  most  outrageous  persecution.  But 
forty  years  had  effected  a  wonderful  and  most 
gratifying  change.  The  people,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  lined  the  streets,  opening  to  let 
him  pass,  as  if  in  triumphal  procession,  cheer 
ing  and  shouting,  as  if  some  mighty  conqueror 
or  royal  personage  had  come  among  them. 
Men  swung  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies 
and  windows,  and  little  children,  in  the  front 
yards,  clapped  their  hands,  as  he  passed. 
Twenty-five  thousand  persons  assembled  on  the 
summit  of  a  green  hill,  near  the  ocean  shore, 
to  hear  the  honored  old  man  preach. 

On  his  last  visit  to  Oldham  was  enacted  a 
scene,  which  must  have  been  affecting  to  any 
generous  heart.  Wesley  was  then  eighty  years 
old.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  saw  the 
streets  lined  with  little  children.  As  he  passed 

along  toward  the   preaching-place,   they  ran 
23 
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before  him,  and  behind  him,  and  all  around  him, 
clapping  their  hands  for  joy.  After  the  preach 
ing  was  over,  the  little  boys  and  girls  hemmed 
him  in  on  every  side,  and  resolutely  refused  to 
let  him  off,  till  he  had  shaken  hands  with  each 
of  them.  And  there  stood  the  old  man,  with 
his  long  white  locks  flowing  to  his  shoulders, 
surrounded  by  youthful  innocence  and  beauty, 
and  taking  each  one  by  the  hand,  invoking  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  and  bidding  "good-by" 
forever. 

His  heart  was  often  touched — sometimes  with 
joy  and  at  others  with  sorrow — at  the  changes 
of  earth  which  he  observed,  on  his  successive 
visits  to  various  places.  At  Kings  wood  he 
preached  under  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  full- 
grown  trees,  which  he  had  planted,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry,  with  his  own  hands.  At 
Eveshain  he  rode  a  short  distance  from  town, 
to  a  house  he  had  often  visited  twenty  years 
ago.  The  house  was  there,  the  garden  was 
there,  the  rural  landscape  was  there;  but  the 
friends  who  had  once  entertained  him  were 
gone — all  gone,  to  the  land  whence  no  traveler 
returns.  He  took  a  walk  on  one  occasion  in 
the  Charter  House — the  scene  of  his  scholastic 
studies  in  boyhood.  He  thought  that  all  the 
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squares,  and  buildings,  and  the  school-boys, 
looked  marvelously  little.  He  could  hardly 
believe  the  houses  were  the  same  with  which 
he  had  been  once  familiar.  Are  we  not  all 
subject  to  similar  impressions?  Visiting,  after 
long  absence,  the  scenes  of  childhood,  diminu 
tion  is  one  of  the  changes  we  imagine.  The 
hills  seem  lowered,  the  valleys  raised,  the  river 
shrunk,  the  farm  contracted,  the  trees  and  the 
rocks  dwindled. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  preached  at  Lye, 
near  Oxford,  where,  forty-six  years  before,  he 
had  preached  his  first  sermon.  One  man,  and 
one  only,  who  had  heard  the  first  sermon,  was 
present  at  the  second.  The  rest  were  gone — all 
gone  to  their  long  home.  On  one  of  his  visits 
to  Epworth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  took 
a  solitary  walk  in  the  church-yard.  It  was  a 
summer  evening.  He  looked  around  over  the 
place,  and  there  he  saw  the  graves  of  a  whole 
generation,  whom  he  had  in  his  boyhood  known. 
There  were  sleeping  the  people  to  whom  his  good 
father  had  for  forty  years  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  As  he  looked  on  the  doings  of 
death,  he  exclaimed,  in  touching  language, 
"See  how  the  earth  drops  her  inhabitants,  as 
the  trees  of  the  forest  drop  their  leaves !" 
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He  occasionally  met,  in  old  age,  friends  of 
liis  youth,  from  whom  he  had  been  long  sep 
arated.  His  last  meeting  with  Whitefield  was 
in  1769 — the  year  before  Whitefield's  death. 
"  We  called  to  mind,"  says  Wesley,  "the  former 
times,  and  the  manner  wherein  God  prepared 
us  for  a  work,  which  it  had  not  then  entered 
into  our  hearts  to  conceive."  Deeply  interest 
ing  must  have  been  that  interview!  They 
talked  over  the  scenes  of  Oxford,  of  Bristol, 
of  Kings  wood,  of  Moorfields,  of  Whitefield's 
twelve  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  Wes 
ley's  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  itinerancy 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Stirring  must  have  been  the  recollections,  and 
sublime  the  emotions  of  that  interview !  A  few 
years  afterward,  he  met  James  Hutton,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years.  Later 
still,  he  visited  Delamotte,  his  early  friend,  and 
traveling  companion  to  America.  Both  these 
gentlemen  had  been  long  separated  in  interest 
from  him,  having  joined  the  Moravians.  On 
meeting,  they  said  nothing  of  their  disagree 
ments  or  separation ;  but  only  talked  of  their 
early  days,  their  friendship,  their  religious  ex 
perience,  and  the  dealings  of  Providence  with 
them.  Wesley  never  would  dispute  if  he  could 
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help  it.  He  would  contend  with  no  man  for 
matter  of  opinion.  Nor  would  he  ever  leave 
a  friend  on  account  of  opinions,  however  erro 
neous  and  absurd  the  opinion  might  be.  At 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  revised  all  the  letters  he 
had  written  and  received  through  life :  and  he 
remarks  on  the  occasion,  that,  during  the  past 
forty  years,  he  had  never  separated  from  a 
friend.  Of  all  who  had  been  once  closely 
united  with  him,  but  afterward  estranged  from 
him,  each  and  every  one  had  separated  him 
self.  From  the  letters  in  his  possession  "the 
steps,"  he  said,  "  whereby  each  had  separated 
himself  from  him,  were  clear  and  undeniable." 
In  1787  there  was  a  meeting  of  John  Wes 
ley  and  John  Howard.  Whoever  looked  on 
the  interview  between  those  two  men  saw  a 
sight  not  often  seen  in  ten  centuries.  John 
Wesley  and  John  Howard!  when  will  the 
world  see  the  like  again  ?  When  will  humanity 
be  honored  by  the  appearance  on  earth  of  two 
more  such  men?  Wesley  claimed  fellowship 
and  kindred  with  philanthropists  of  every  order. 
He  pronounces  Howard  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Europe.  I  know  not  whether  Wesley 
ever  met  Wilberforce.  It  is,  however,  an  inter 
esting  fact,  that  the  last  letter  Wesley  ever 
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wrote,  only  four  days  before  his  death,  was 
directed  to  that  great  and  good  man,  that  phi 
lanthropist  of  sublime  conception  and  noble 
daring.  Wesley  in  that,  his  last  letter,  told 
Wilberforce  he  believed  the  divine  Power  had 
raised  him  up  to  be  the  Athanasius  against  the 
world,  to  accomplish  a  glorious  enterprise,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  the  power  of  his  might. 
If  happy  and  glorified  spirits  may  know  what 
is  occurring  on  earth,  what  emotions  must  arise 
in  the  souls  of  Wesley,  and  of  Howard,  and  of 
Wilberforce,  as  from  the  hights  of  the  heav 
enly  world  they  survey  the  domain  of  time, 
and  see  the  wonderful  results  of  the  magnificent 
enterprises  to  which  they  devoted  their  fortune 
and  their  lives ! 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    DOCTRINE   AND  DISCI 
PLINE. 

Ecan  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of 
hese  sketches  of  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors, 
to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wesley.  These  doctrines  have  become  common 
place  in  the  public  mind.  You  may  learn 
them  in  any  Methodist  class  meeting  or  love- 
feast.  You  may  hear  them  preached  in  any 
Methodist  church.  You  may  hear  doctrines 
marvelously  like  them  even  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  successors  of  the  New  England  Puritans, 
who  seem  to  have  found  the  doctrines  of  Wes 
ley  far  better  adapted  than  those  of  Calvin,  for 
useful  purposes  in  public  preaching.  If  you, 
however,  desire,  calmly  and  quietly,  to  learn 
from  books  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Wesley, 
you  will  find  them  concisely  and  succinctly 
stated  in  his  Sermons.  You  may  find  them 
more  fully  stated  and  defended  in  the  writings 
of  Fletcher.  You  may  also  find  a  very  ad 
mirable  summary,  clearly  stated,  and  ably  sus- 
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tained  in  "  Watson's  Institutes ."  Yon  will,  how 
ever,  find,  after  all  jour  researches  into  the 
doctrines  of  Wesleyanism,  only  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  should,  however,  remark,  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  essential 
and  the  speculative  points  of  Wesley's  doc 
trines.  The  doctrine  of  the  fallen,  sinful,  and 
depraved  nature  of  man;  of  general  redemp 
tion  ;  of  justification  by  faith ;  of  regeneration ; 
of  assurance  of  faith,  or  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit;  and  of  sanctification,  or  holiness,  or 
Christian  perfection,  Wesley  deemed  essential 
to  the  Christian  system.  All  these  points  he 
has  stated  clearly,  and  in  very  simple  language. 
All  Wesleyans  adhere  most  conscientiously  and 
scrupulously  to  these  doctrines.  But  Wesley 
entertained  a  great  many  speculative  opinions, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  he  required  no 
body  to  believe,  and  which  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  distinctive  system  of  Methodism. 
In  expanding,  illustrating,  and  sustaining  the 
controverted  points  of  his  creed,  he  sometimes 
adopts — as  all  beings  of  imperfect  intellect  oc 
casionally  do  adopt — hypotheses,  modes  of  ar 
gument,  and  auxiliary  assumptions,  which  may 
not  stand  the  test  of  enlightened  criticism,  and 
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which  no  Wesleyan  would  feel  bound  to  receive 
as  any  part  of  his  orthodox  creed.  No  body 
of  divinity,  except  the  doctrines  of  inspiration, 
can  be  supposed  perfect  and  true  in  all  its  minor 
points  and  modes  of  illustration.  No  human 
opinions,  in  all  their  extent,  can  or  would  be 
received  by  any  well-ordered  mind.  Every 
admirer  ef  Wesley  must  acknowledge  that 
often,  through  his  unbounded  confidence  in 
human  testimony,  and  through  the  defective 
knowledge  of  the  age  in  physical  science,  he 
was  mistaken  in  matters  of  fact.  Persons  often 
related  to  him  marvelous  stories.  As  they  gen 
erally  were  persons  of  veracity,  and  of  undoubted 
piety,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  believe  they 
related  what  they  supposed  true.  He  was  unac 
quainted,  as,  indeed,  were  all  of  that  age,  with 
the  modern  discoveries,  by  which  mysterious 
physical  occurrences,  and  anomalous  sensuous 
impressions  are  philosophically  and  satisfacto 
rily  explained.  He,  therefore,  recorded,  in  his 
Journals  many  marvelous  stories,  told  him  by 
others,  as  if  he  really  believed  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  conceded  that  he  really  believed  all  he 
has  recorded.  He  often  merely  writes  down 
what  he  may  have  heard,  making  no  comment, 
and  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
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sions.  At  other  times,  he  explicitly  sanctions 
the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  on 
witchcraft  and  supernatural  appearances,  to  an 
extent  which  few  of  our  day  would  concede. 
Did  we  confide  as  implicitly  as  did  Wesley  in 
human  testimony,  we  should  still  be  able,  by 
bringing  the  lights  of  modern  science  on 
strange  appearances,  to  explain  them -on  natural 
and  philosophical  grounds.  The  Wesleyans, 
therefore,  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  reason 
able  to  adopt  nor  defend,  though  they  explain, 
the  notions  of  Wesley  on  the  agency  of  evil 
angels,  in  meteorological  and  other  physical 
events;  on  spiritual  appearances;  on  demon- 
ology;  on  diseases  and  medicine,  and  on  the 
immortality  of  animals.  In  all  these  notions, 
Wesley  was  fully  up  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Though  few  may  agree  writh  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  immortality  of  animals,  yet,  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  he  makes  a  re 
mark,  which  Hallam,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Mod 
ern  Europe,"  pronounces  profound.  He  gives, 
the  first  time  it  ever  was  given  in  the  English 
language — though  Lord  Herbert  had  given  it 
in  Latin,  in  a  treatise  little  known,  and  which 
Wesley  had,  probably,  never  seen — the  specific 
distinction  between  men  and  animals ;  a  distinc- 
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tion  now  acknowledged  and  adopted  by  all  phi 
losophers — a  distinction  founded  in  the  fact  that 
men  have  a  capacity  for  religion,  while  animals 
have  not. 

If  Wesley,  through  his  reliance  on  human  ve 
racity,  and  through  the  defective  physical  theo 
ries  of  the  age,  was  credulous  in  some  matters 
of  fact,  his  credulity  did  not  extend  to  essen 
tial  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  and  Chris 
tian  experience.  He  examined  all  matters  of 
faith  and  of  reason  with  a  minute  analysis, 
logical  accuracy,  and  rigorous  demonstration, 
not  often  brought  to  bear  on  theological  and 
ethical  opinions.  As  we  have  remarked  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  at  the  early  conferences,  the 
discussions  were  principally  on  doctrinal  sub 
jects.  From  1750  to  1770,  however,  little  was 
said  on  controverted  points.  In  1770  the  sub 
ject  was  again  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  the  Methodists  had  "leaned  too  much 
toward  Calvinism." 

That  they  should  "lean  toward  Calvinism," 
was  natural.  Wesley's  dear  friends — ^White- 
field  and  Howell  Harris — were  Calvinists.  A 
separation  had  arisen  between  him  and  them, 
on  account  of  "Calvinism,"  a  long  time  ago, 
and  afterward  a  personal,  though  not  a  doctrinal 
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reconciliation  had  been  effected.  To  keep  up 
personal  good  feeling,  Wesley  had  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  occasion  of  disagreement, 
and  had  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  union  with 
these  friends,  verged  surprisingly  near  "  Calvin 
ism."  The  discussions,  at  the  conference  of 
1770,  growing  out  of  the  question  of  "  leaning 
too  much  toward  Calvinism,"  were  published, 
and  excited,  in  several  quarters,  the  most  bitter 
and  violent  opposition  to  Wesley  and  his  asso 
ciates.  At  least  three  parties  were  down  on 
him  at  once.  There  was,  first,  the  Calvinian 
Church  party — numerous,  powerful,  and  able. 
The  founders  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  intended  to  make  it  as  near  catholic 
as  possible.  They  desired  to  cover  with  its 
mantle  all — the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian, 
the  Prelatist  and  the  Presbyterian.  To  secure 
the  Calvinist,  they  introduced  into  their  creed 
the  seventeenth  article,  and  to  secure  the  Ar 
minian,  the  thirty-first  article.  Each  member 
was  at  liberty  to  put  his  own  construction  on 
the  articles.  The  Calvinist  received  the  thirty- 
first  in  a  Calvinian  sense,  and  the  Arminian 
the  seventeenth  in  an  Arminian  sense.  In  the 
time  of  Wesley,  there  were  many  high-toned 
Calvinists  among  the  regular  clergy.  These 
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were  all  greatly  offended  by  Wesley  anti-Cal- 
vinian  minutes.  There  came,  secondly,  the 
Dissenters.  They  were,  generally,  Calvinists, 
of  the  true  Geneva  stamp,  and  they  all  were 
arrayed  against  Wesley.  There  came  last — or 
perhaps  I  should  have  said  first,  as  they  were 
first  in  the  field — the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
This  people  had  been  strong,  through  the  rank, 
influence,  and  wealth  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt 
ington.  This  lady  held  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  noblest  families  of  the  kingdom. 
She  was  among  the  early  admirers  of  Wesley, 
and  for  some  years  she  returned  his  kindness  and 
fidelity  to  her,  with  every  expression  of  esteem 
and  attachment.  She  at  first  entertained  all 
Wesley's  theological  opinions;  but  afterward 
she  changed  her  views,  becoming  a  Calvinist. 
From  this  time,  her  attachment  to  Wesley  was 
relaxed,  and  her  friendship  gradually  with 
drawn,  lie  took  no  more  pains  to  retain  her 
in  his  interest  than  he  would  have  taken  to 
retain  any  other  person  of  equal  piety,  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  life.  He  was  no  great 
admirer  of  rank.  He  says,  somewhere  in  his 
Journal,  that  he  rejoices  in  the  conversion  and 
religious  interests  of  people  of  rank ;  but  so  far 
as  ministerial  and  pastoral  service  among  them 
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is  concerned,  he  desires  the  Lord,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  should  choose  others  to  do  that  work, 
and  leave  him  to  be  the  minister  of  the  poor. 

Lady  Huntington  was  a  zealous  and  pious 
lady.  She  opened  her  house  in  London  for 
preaching.  She  erected  chapels  in  fashionable 
cities  and  watering-places,  which  were  supplied 
mostly  by  the  Calvinistic  ministers  of  the  Es 
tablished  Church.  Finding  it  difficult  to  pro 
cure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  reg 
ular  clergymen  to  meet  her  views,  she  estab 
lished,  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  a  college,  or  the 
ological  school,  for  the  education  of  ministers. 
Of  this  seminary,  John  Fletcher,  vicar  of 
Madely,  was  President,  and  Joseph  Benson 
was  tutor.  Mr.  Fletcher  did  not  reside  any 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  Trevecca. 
He  held  the  Presidency  of  the  college,  and  still 
resided  at  Madely,  visiting  Trevecca  occasion 
ally,  to  oversee  matters.  His  services  were 
rendered  to  the  college  without  compensation. 

When  the  Wesleyan  minutes  against  "lean 
ing  toward  Calvinism"  appeared,  Lady  Hunt 
ington  condemned  them  in  the  strongest  terms ; 
declared  that  she  could  even  "burn  against 
them,"  and  made  an  edict,  that  whoever,  of  the 
faculty  or  students  in  her  college,  agreed  with 
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Wesley,  should  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Benson — 
the  tutor — on  whom  the  instruction,  in  the  clas 
sics,  principally  devolved — a  man  of  rare  en 
dowments,  ripe  scholarship,  and  distinguished 
piety — avowed  his  Wesley anism,  and  was 
promptly  dismissed.  Fletcher — whose  reputa 
tion  for  sincerity,  piety,  genius,  and  learning, 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  institution,  but  who 
could  not  and  would  not  be  a  Calvinist — 
promptly  resigned  his  place  in  the  college. 

The  war  on  Wesley  was  then  commenced  by 
the  lady,  through  her  kinsman — the  Honorable 
and  Reverend  Mr.  Shirley.  Mr.  Shirley  pub 
lished  to  the  whole  universe  a  circular,  invoking 
all  persons,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  dis 
approved  of  Wesley's  anti-Calvinian  doctrines, 
and  who  thought  them  injurious  to  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,  to  meet  at 
Bristol,  on  the  6th  of  August  next  ensuing,  and 
go  in  a  body  to  the  Methodist  conference,  and 
insist  on  a  formal  recantation  of  the  minutes, 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  publish  their  pro 
test  against  them. 

One  of  these  circulars  was  sent  to  Fletcher. 
On  reading  it,  he  was  prompted  to  examine 
more  carefully,  than  he  had  done,  the  manifesto 
of  doctrines  which  Wesley  put  forth  in  the 
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minutes,  and  which  had  excited  such  formidable 
opposition.  By  the  time  he  had  carefully  read 
over  the  minutes,  occupying  scarcely  a  page, 
his  course  was  decided.  The  doctrines  he  saw 
were  only  such  as  Wesley  had  always  preached, 
and  such  as  he  himself  had  always  believed,  and 
he  resolved  they  should  be  defended  and  sus 
tained.  Though  a  man  of  peace,  of  a  most  lovely 
temper,  of  a  most  saintly  spirit,  he  girded  himself 
for  an  intellectual  contest,  and  marched  out 
boldly  as  the  champion  of  Wesley,  his  personal 
friend.  Never  was  aid  more  timely,  more  effi 
cient,  or  more  gratefully  received.  Wesley 
soon  saw  that  he  need  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  matter.  He  might  continue  his  usual  course 
of  traveling  and  preaching.  Fletcher  was  in 
himself  a  host.  In  a  series  of  five  letters  to 
Mr.  Shirley,  he  triumphantly  vindicated  Wes 
ley  and  his  doctrines.  He  followed  up  these 
letters,  by  other  articles,  entitled,  "Checks  to 
Antinomianism,"  till  Mr.  Shirley  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Shirley,  the  gant 
let  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Eichard  Hill.  Fletcher 
followed  him  up,  till  he  made  him  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  very  proposition  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  disprove.  Hill  then  lost  all  patience, 
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sounded  a  retreat,  and  protested  he  never  would 
read  any  thing  Fletcher  might  thereafter  write. 

After  Sir  Richard  retired,  his  brother — Rev. 
Rowland  Hill — came  into  the  field.  But  he 
did  not  stand  up  long  enough  to  be  knocked 
down.  After  him  came  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge, 
vicar  of  Everton.  But  he,  too,  soon  retired, 
acknowledging  that  if  he  had  not  proved  him 
self  a  long-eared  animal,  there  never  was  one. 

Last  of  all  came  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady.  He 
was  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  five  who  meas 
ured  intellectual  swords  with  Fletcher.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  He  was  defeated  at  every 
point,  and  Fletcher  stood  forth  master  of  the 
field,  waving  his  banner  of  Wesleyan  doctrine 
in  undisputed  triumph.  Thus  was  settled,  once 
and  forever,  the  dispute  between  the  Wesleyans 
and  the  Calvinists.  Never,  since  that  memora 
ble  day,  have  the  Methodists  "leaned  toward 
Calvinism."  But  the  Calvinists  have  been 
leaning  toward  Methodism.  You  can  not,  by 
offering  a  reward  of  all  the  gold,  past,  present, 
and  future,  in  California,  find,  in  Europe  or 
America,  an  intelligent  Calvinist,  who  will 
avow  the  opinions  advocated  by  Hill  and  Top- 
lady  in  their  controversy  with  Fletcher.  If 

there   are   any,  who   hold   such  theories  and 
24 
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doctrines,  they  will  not — they  dare  not  preach 
them. 

The  settlement  of  the  discipline  of  the  Wes 
ley  an  connection  was  a  matter  of  more  diffi 
culty,  though  of  less  importance,  than  the  set 
tlement  of  the  doctrines.  They  held  an  anom 
alous  position.  They  were  a  society  within  a 
Church ;  an  im/perium  in  imperio.  It  was  the 
design  of  Wesley  to  provide,  if  possible,  against 
a  separation  of  the  societies  from  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  either  during  his  life,  or  after 
his  death.  But  he  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  settle  matters,  so  that  after  his 
death  the  work  might  go  on,  as  during  his  life. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  settling  things  on 
such  a  footing  as  he  would  wish  they  might  be 
after  his  death,  "  It  is  a  weighty  point,  and  has 
taken  up  many  of  my  thoughts  for  several 
years.  But  I  know  not  yet.  The  steps  I  am 
now  to  take  are  plain.  I  see  broad  light 
shining  upon  them.  But  the  future  part  of  the 
prospect  I  can  not  see.  Clouds  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it." 

He  looked  around  for  some  one  on  whom  his 
mantle  might  fall.  His  brother  Charles,  had 
he  been  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of 
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affairs,  could  not  be  expected  to  live  many 
years  longer  than  himself.  He  finally  suggest 
ed  to  Mr.  Fletcher  the  thought,  that  God  had 
raised  him  up  for  the  place  of  superintendent. 
Fletcher  was  too  modest  and  too  diffident  of 
his  own  abilities  to  take  hastily  such  responsi 
bility.  He,  however,  signified  his  readiness  to 
give  up  his  position  at  Madely,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  interest  of  Methodism, 
whenever  the  work  might  require  it.  But  the 
saintly  Fletcher  preceded  John  Wesley  to  the 
spirit-land.  Other  arrangements  had,  there 
fore,  to  be  made  for  the  government  of  the 
societies. 

At  last,  after  much  anxiety,  Wesley  decided 
on  an  arrangement,  which  greatly  relieved  his 
mind,  and  which  has  fully  accomplished  all  he 
ever  hoped.  The  settlement  was  effected  by  a 
legal  instrument  enrolled  in  chancery,  called  a 
"deed  of  declaration,"  in  which  one  hundred 
preachers,  mentioned  by  name,  are  declared  to 
be  the  conference  of  the  people  called  Method 
ists.  By  this  deed  the  conference  became  a 
legal,  corporate  body.  Provision  is  made  for 
filling  vacancies  in  the  hundred,  in  perpetuity, 
by  election  from  other  preachers  in  the  connec 
tion.  This  legal  hundred  succeeded  forever  tc 
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all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  which 
Wesley  held  in  the  connection.  The  chapels 
in  the  kingdom  are  so  settled  on  trustees,  as  to 
place  the  pulpits  at  command  of  the  confer 
ence.  The  order  of  proceeding  in  the  business 
of  the  conference  is  the  same  as  in  the  days  of 
Wesley.  All  the  preachers  in  the  connection, 
if  there  be  a  thousand  of  them,  may  meet  in 
conference.  All  may  make  motions,  offer  reso 
lutions,  debate,  and  vote  on  all  ordinary  busi 
ness.  But  every  thing  requiring  legal  sanc 
tion  must  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
"hundred."  The  arrangement  is  unquestion 
ably  a  most  wise  one,  and  it  illustrates  the  far- 
seeing  spirit  of  Wesley.  After  this  settlement 
was  made,  he  had  no  further  anxiety  on  the 
issue  of  matters  after  his  death,  but  calmly  re 
signed  all  to  the  wisdom  of  conference  and  the 
care  of  Providence. 

To  us  of  later  times,  and  particularly  to 
American  Methodists,  who  have  no  special  at 
tachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  seems 
strange  that  Wesley  so  long,  and  so  tenaciously 
adhered  to  the  Church,  and  was  so  impatient 
of  every  tendency  to  separation.  We  should, 
however,  consider  that  with  the  constitution 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  he  was  never  dis- 
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satisfied.  He  objected  only  to  the  want  of 
character  in  the  ministers,  and  of  piety  in  the 
members  of  the  Church.  His  purpose  and 
hope  was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  true  devotion 
among  the  people,  and  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
energies  of  the  ministry.  For  this  he  labored 
year  after  year.  He  never  gave  up  the  fondly- 
cherished  hope  of  a  general  revival  in  the  'Na 
tional  Church,  till  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
And  even  in  his  last  days  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Methodists  should  separate  from  the 
Church,  though  he  must  have  become  con 
vinced  that  the  conference  must  carry  on  its 
operations  independent  of  the  aid  or  sanction 
of  the  National  Church. 

The  condition  of  the  various  bodies  of  Dis 
senters  from  the  Established  Church,  in  the 
days  of  Wesley,  was  not  such  as  to  give  him  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  the  policy  or  expedi 
ency  of  independent  Churches.  A  few,  a  very 
few  only  of  the  Dissenting  ministers — the  pious 
Dr.  Doddridge,  the  good  Dr.  Watts,  and  a  few 
others — treated  the  Wesleyan  doctrines  with 
common  toleration,  the  Wesleyan  measures 
with  common  respect,  and  "Wesley  himself  with 
common  courtesy.  Most  of  the  Dissenting  min 
isters  were  rigid  and  bigoted  Calvinists.  Most 
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of  them,  who  fell  in  Wesley's  way,  were,  he 
Bays,  more  uncharitable  than  the  Papists  them 
selves. 

It  is  strange,  surpassing  strange,  that  the 
Dissenters,  who  only  one  hundred  years  before 
had  suffered  so  much  from  persecution,  could, 
in  the  days  of  Wesley,  manifest  so  bitter  and 
intolerant  a  spirit.  It  is,  however,  no  more 
strange,  than  that  the  New  England  Puritans 
banished  the  Quakers,  and  hung  the  witches. 

Wesley  might  fear  that  u  the  people  called 
Methodists,"  if  they  separated  from  the  Church, 
would  become  as  exclusive,  and  bitter,  and 
bigoted  as  others  were.  He  had  never  seen, 
as  we  have,  the  system  of  Methodism  tested. 
He  could  not  tell  how  it  would  operate  in  the 
new  circumstances  under  which  it  must,  after 
his  death,  be  placed.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  no  wonder  that  he  suffered  many  fears 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Had  he  seen 
what  we  have  seen;  had  he  known  what  we 
know,  he  would  have  organized  the  Methodist 
societies  into  a  distinct,  separate,  and  inde 
pendent  Church,  with  all  the  rights  of  ordina 
tion  and  sacramental  ministrations,  long  before 
his  death. 

In  the  darkness  that  hung  in  impenetrable 
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clouds  over  the  future,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  him,  he  could  only 
take  those  measures,  for  which  "the  Lord  gave 
him  a  clear  reason,"  and  trust  in  Providence 
for  the  result.  His  course  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  Methodism,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  heart,  and  soul,  for  fifty  years,  exhibits 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophy.  He  diligently 
inquired,  in  every  case  that  occurred,  what  was 
his  duty.  Having  determined,  by  clear  rea 
sons,  the  line  which  duty  marked  out,  he  fol 
lowed  it,  being  assured  it  would  lead  him 
through  the  labyrinth,  however  dark  its  cham 
bers  and  devious  its  passages.  This  is  true 
philosophy.  Were  we  able  to  see  the  whole 
extent  of  the  chain,  of  which  our  own  acts  are 
links ;  and  were  we  able  to  connect  one  link 
with  another,  through  ages  to  come,  we  might 
assume  to  act  independent  of  reliance  on  Prov 
idence.  But  limited  is  our  vision,  and  limited 
still  more  our  power.  We  can  not  always  see 
even  the  direction  in  which  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  involved  point.  We  have  no 
power  to  connect  one  link  with  another  in  the 
great  chain.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content 
with  doing  the  duty  which  circumstances  and 
relations  may  clearly  indicate,  and  leaving  the 
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event  and  result  solely  in  the  hands  of  Provi 
dence. 

Had  Wesley,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
built  a  system  from  his  own  imaginings,  it 
might,  after  his  death,  if  not  before,  like  an  air- 
castle,  or  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  have 
ruinously  tumbled  down.  The  greatest  men 
sometimes  make  the  greatest  failures.  Wesley 
was  a  great  man — a  really-great  man.  And  in 
nothing  does  his  greatness  more  fully  appear, 
than  in  his  singleness  of  purpose,  simplicity  of 
plan,  conscientiousness  of  principle,  and  reli 
ance  on  Providence.  He  aspired  only  to  be 
an  instrument  of  Providence — a  co-worker  with 
God.  His  work,  therefore,  remains,  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  machinery  of  Provi 
dence  to  "  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over  the 
world." 
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CHAPTER  XY. 
LAST  DAYS  OF  WESLEY. 

rjlHE  time  was  approaching  when  Wesley 
JL  must  follow  to  the  spirit-land  the  innumer 
able  multitude  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  whom  he  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  as 
sociated  during  his  nonagenarian  life.  Of  the 
numerous  members  of  his  father's  family,  all, 
except  himself  and  one  sister,  were  gone.  Fif 
ty-six  years  had  passed  away  since  his  good 
father  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  away  in  the 
church-yard  at  Epworth.  A  half  a  century 
was  gone  since,  with  his  sisters,  he  sung  a  re 
quiem  over  his  mother.  His  brother  Samuel 
had  been  long  dead.  His  sisters — Emily,  Su 
sannah,  Mary,  Kezzy,  and  Hetty — had  all  fol 
lowed  their  sainted  mother.  Of  these  sisters, 
one — Hetty — was  so  remarkable,  by  her  mis 
fortunes  and  her  talents,  as  to  demand  a  brief 
tribute. 

In  early  childhood  she  exhibited  talents  of 
the  highest  order:  nor  Samuel,  nor  Charles, 
nor  even  John  excelled  her  in  strength,  power, 
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and  vivacity  of  mind.  Her  heart  was  as  sen 
sitive  as  her  intellect  was  vigorous.  She  be 
came  early  attached  to  a  young  man  of  her  ac 
quaintance.  She  gave  him  her  whole  heart. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  marriage,  her  father, 
having  heard  something  disadvantageous  to 
the  young  man,  interfered  with  objections. 
Hetty,  however,  clung  to  her  first  love,  and 
would  have  married  him  at  all  events,  had  he 
remained  true  to  her;  but,  either  through  of 
fense  at  the  opposition  of  the  father,  or  fickle 
ness  of  purpose,  he  abandoned  her.  In  disap 
pointment  and  despair,  she,  some  time  after 
ward,  threw  herself  away  in  marriage  with  an 
uneducated,  coarse,  and  morose  man,  of  the 
village  of  Epworth.  He  became  intemperate, 
worthless,  and  abusive.  The  refined,  delicate, 
and  sensitive  woman  was  thus  linked,  for  life, 
to  a  savage  brute.  Can  any  fate  be  more  dis 
tressing  ? 

This  talented  but  unfortunate  woman  might 
have  become,  under  better  circumstances,  a 
poet  of  high  rank.  We  will  give  of  her  verses 
a  single  specimen,  choosing  it  on  account  of 
the  affecting  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  Lying  on  her  sick-bed,  with  her  first 
born  child,  three  days  old,  dying  in  her  arms, 
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she  gave  expression  to  her  heart-broken  feel 
ings  in  the  following  verses,  written  down  at 
the  time  by  one  who  stood  by  her  side : 

"  Tender  softness,  infant  mild, 
Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child, 
Transient  luster,  beauteous  clay, 
Smiling  wonder  of  a  day, 
Ere  thy  last  convulsive  start 
Rends  thy  unresisting  heart; 
Ere  the  long-enduring  swoon 
Weighs  thy  precious  eyelids  down ; 
Ah,  regard  a  mother's  moan, 
Anguish  deeper  than  thy  own. 

Fairest  eyes,  whose  dawning  light, 
Late  with  rapture  blest  my  sight, 
Ere  your  orbs  extinguished  be, 
Bend  their  trembling  beams  on  me : 
Drooping  sweetness,  verdant  flower, 
Blooming,  withering  in  an  hour, 
Ere  thy  gentle  breast  sustains 
Latest,  fiercest  mortal  pains, 
Hear  a  suppliant.     Let  me  bo 
Partner  in  thy  destiny, 
That,  whenever  the  fatal  cloud 
Must  thy  radiant  temples  shroud ; 
When  deadly  damps,  impending  now, 
Shall  hover  round  thy  beauteous  brow, 
Diffusive  may  their  influence  be, 
And  with  the  blossom  blast  the  tree  !" 

This  interesting,  lovely,  and  unfortunate  wo 
man  died  in  1751.  Wesley  had  seen  the  rav 
ages  of  death  limited  not  to  his  kindred.  His 
early  coadjutors,  in  the  work  of  benevolence, 
had  fallen,  one  by  one,  till  all  were  gone.  Of 
the  little  band  of  Christian  brothers,  who 
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formed  the  first  Methodist  society,  at  Oxford, 
he  alone  was  left.  Of  his  early  coadjutors  in 
the  work  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  life,  few,  if  any,  remained. 

Of  his  most  able  and  reliable  friends,  the 
first  who  fell  was  Walsh,  a  most  remarkable 
man — a  man  of  the  most  wonderful  intellectual 
endowments,  of  unquenchable  zeal,  of  deep 
piety,  and  of  great  eloquence.  He  died  in 
1750,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  amidst  a  glo 
rious  career.  Wesley  deeply  lamented  his 
death. 

In  1763  died  Kev.  William  Griinshaw,  of 
Ha  worth.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  for  the 
ministry.  Though  he  had  been,  in  his  youth, 
religiously  disposed,  yet  when  he  entered  the 
ministry  his  religious  impressions  were  all  ob 
literated,  and  he  was  an  open  drunkard  and 
profane  swearer.  Yet,  with  a  total  deficiency 
of  religious  and  even  moral  character,  he  was 
actually  ordained,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy 
of  Haworth.  After  a  few  years,  his  religious 
convictions  returned,  and  he  became  a  con 
verted  man,  and  a  devoted  and  useful  minister. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Wesley  in 
1746.  The  interview  between  them  was  one 
of  deep  interest.  It  appeared  that  Grimshaw 
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had  been  led,  by  his  own  reflections,  on  read 
ing  the  Bible,  to  adopt  the  same  views  Wesley 
held  on  religious  experience.  He  became  a 
decided  friend  of  the  Methodists,  and  threw 
all  his  influence  in  their  favor.  He  held  the 
curacy  of  Haworth  till  his  death,  but  by  no 
means  confined  his  labors  to  that  place.  He 
traveled,  without  fee  or  reward,  a  circuit  of  his 
own,  of  great  extent,  preaching  in  private 
houses,  barns,  the  streets,  and  the  fields.  He 
regarded  neither  bad  weather,  nor  bad  roads, 
nor  perils,  nor  persecution.  Whenever  the 
Wesleys  or  Whitefield  came  along  by  Haworth, 
the  good  man  held  a  jubilee  of  joy  and  re 
joicing.  Inspired  with  fresh  zeal  by  their  visit, 
he  would  go  forth  again,  through  all  the  coun 
try,  preaching  every- where  with  a  power  and 
influence  that  nothing  could  resist.  Before 
him  Yice  stood  abashed,  and  Virtue  marched 
boldly  along,  decked  in  all  her  loveliness. 
Twelve  such  men  as  Grimshaw,  would  be  suffi 
cient  to  produce  a  moral  revolution  through 
out  any  land  in  Christendom. 

Next  to  Grimshaw  fell  Piers,  of  Bexley.  He 
was  a  well-educated  and  pious  clergyman.  Ho 
became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  immedi 
ately  after  their  return  from  America,  and 
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remained  their  faithful  friend,  unwavering  ad 
vocate,  and  able  coadjutor  till  he  died,  in  1769. 

Scarcely  had  the  knell  ceased  tolling  for 
Piers,  when  tidings  came  over  the  Atlantic  that 
"Whitefield  had  fallen  in  America.  The  stroke 
sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Wesley,  and  broke 
up  the  fountains  of  feeling.  E"o  differences  of 
opinion,  no  jarrings  of  personal  partisans,  could 
long  disturb  the  fountain  in  whose  sweet  and 
placid  waters  the  affections  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  mingled.  Discordant  breezes  might, 
for  a  time,  ruffle  the  surface,  but  there  remain 
ed  a  depth  far  beyond  the  reach  of  changing 
winds  or  raging  storm. 

Next  to  Whitefield  followed  the  amiable, 
venerable  Perronet,  vicar  of  Shoreham.  Wes 
ley  never  had  a  more  faithful  nor  valuable 
friend  than  Perronet.  They  first  met  at  Shore- 
ham,  in  1746.  Perronet  was  an  able  and  pious 
clergyman,  and  fully  agreed  with  Wesley  in 
doctrine. 

He  became,  and  remained,  through  life,  the 
counselor  of  Wesley  in  all  matters  in  which 
advice  was  desired;  so  that  Charles  Wesley 
calls  him  the  archbishop  of  the  Methodists. 
His  two  sons,  Charles  and  Edward,  became 
traveling  preachers.  He  was  a  most  excellent 
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and  holy  man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
saw  his  wife  and  all  his  children  precede  him 
to  the  grave.  The  last  child,  a  favorite  daugh 
ter,  on  whom  he  relied  for  company  and  atten 
tion,  in  his  old  age,  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy, 
in  1782.  When  the  good  old  man  found  all 
means  for  her  recovery  unavailing;  when  he 
saw  that  his -estimable  child  was  really  dead, 
and  that  the  last  support  of  his  old  age  was 
hopelessly  fallen,  he  rose  up,  and  with  deep 
emotion  and  solemn  awe  exclaimed,  "Great 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al 
mighty!  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints!  "Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?"  There  still  was 
left  to  the  good  man  one,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
his  own  blood — a  youthful  orphan  granddaugh 
ter.  She  became  his  attendant  and  nurse,  and 
seemed  to  him  the  all  of  earth. 

He  lived,  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
about  three  years,  waiting  patiently  the  hour 
of  his  departure.  The  latter  days  of  his  life 
he  fell  into  a  most  peaceful  and  heavenly  state 
of  mind.  His  soul  seemed  basking  in  the  sun 
light  of  the  heavenly  world.  One  evening, 
after  his  grandchild  had  seen  him  laid  to  re 
pose  for  the  night,  and  was  about  retiring,  he 
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placed  his  hand  on  her  head  and  said,  "The 
Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  child!  yea,  he  will; 
I  know  he  will."  These  words  he  repeated 
several  times  with  great  emphasis.  The  next 
morning  the  child  entered  the  chamber,  and 
there  lay  the  good  man,  calmly  sleeping  the 
dreamless,  the  wakeless  sleep  of  death.  With 
out  a  struggle,  without  the  motion  of  a  muscle, 
he  had,  as  it  appeared,  passed  away. 

Scarcely  three  months  after  the  grave  had 
closed  over  the  good  Perronet,  the  heart  of 
Wesley  again  bled  at  the  death  of  Fletcher — 
a  man  whose  equal  in  talent  and  goodness  can. 
scarcely  be  found  once  in  a  century.  He  died 
in  1785,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
last  Sabbath  before  his  death,  he  preached,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  to  his  congrega 
tion,  though  it  was  evident  the  hand  of  fatal 
sickness  was  on  him.  Through  the  week  he 
continued  to  fail.  The  next  Sabbath,  during 
the  morning  service,  a  hymn,  supplicatory  for 
his  recovery,  was  sung  amidst  the  overwhelm 
ing  emotion  of  the  whole  congregation.  After 
service,  the  people  retired  to  their  homes,  and 
sat  silent  in  deep  grief.  After  the  evening 
service,  they  requested  the  privilege  of  looking 
once  more  on  their  pastor  alive.  The  doors  of 
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the  parsonage  were,  therefore,  thrown  open, 
and  the  people  passed  through  the  hall  by  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  in  which  lay  the  dying 
saint.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn 
aside,  and  the  dying  man  was  bolstered  up  in 
full  view  of  the  people.  "With  streaming  eyes 
they  looked  on  him.  With  sad  hearts  they 
turned  away.  With  sorrowful  countenances 
they  went  to  their  homes,  and  waited  for  a  few 
hours  only,  when,  from  the  deep-toned  bell  of 
the  church,  there  pealed  forth  on  the  evening 
air  the  knell  that  told  them  all  was  over. 
Fletcher  had  passed  away  to  the  land  which 
no  mortal  may  know. 

Last  of  all  there  fell  on  the  heart  of  Wesley 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  true-hearted 
brother  and  fellow-laborer — Charles.  Calm 
and  painless,  without  apparent  disease  or  suf 
fering,  he  fell  asleep,  in  178 8. 

"  The  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last." 

He  died  so  gently,  that  his  daughter,  who  was 
all  the  time  holding  his  hand  in  hers,  could  not 
tell  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

Not  only  the  public  coadjutors,  but  thousands 
of  the  converts  and  personal  acquaintances  of 
Wesley,  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  He 

seemed  to  have  more  friends  in  heaven  than  on 
25 
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earth.  He  seemed  to  hold  communion  with 
the  departed  loved  ones  of  his  heart.  He  fre 
quently  preached  on  communion  with  the  saints. 
On  one  Sabbath,  at  the  City  Road  Chapel,  in 
London,  after  prayers  were  read,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  sto^d  up,  to  give  out,  as  the 
people  expected,  the  hymn.  But  instead  of 
giving  it  out  immediately,  he  remained  motion 
less,  with  his  eyes  closed,  rapt  in  thought,  for 
some  ten  minutes,  much  to  the  wonder  of  the 
congregation.  At  last  he  aroused  up,  and  gave 
out  the  following  hymn,  showing  how  his 
thoughts  had  been,  during  his  reverie,  on  his 
departed  friends : 

"  Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above, 

Who  have  obtained  the  prize, 
And  on  the  eagle  wings  of  love 
To  joys  celestial  rise. 

Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing, 

With  those  to  glory  gone ; 
For  all  the  servants  of  our  King, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  are  one. 

One  family,  we  dwell  in  him, 

The  Church  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream — 

The  narrow  stream — of  death. 

One  army  of  the  living  God, 

To  his  command  we  bow ; 
Part  of  his  hosts  have  crossed  the  flood, 

And  part  are  crossing  now. 

Ten  thousand  to  their  endless  home, 
This  solemn  moment  fly; 
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And  we  are  to  the  margin  come, 
And  we  expect  to  die. 

His  militant,  embodied  host, 

With  wishful  looks  we  stand, 
And  long  to  see  that  happy  coast, 

And  reach  that  heavenly  land. 

Our  old  companions  in  distress 

We  haste  again  to  see, 
And  eager  long  for  our  release, 

And  full  felicity. 

Even  now,  by  faith,  we  join  our  hands, 

With  those  that  went  before, 
And  greet  the  joyful,  happy  bands 

On  that  eternal  shore. 

Our  spirits,  too,  shall  quickly  join, 

Like  theirs  with  glory  crowned, 
And  shout  to  see  our  Captain's  sign, 

And  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 

Lord  Jesus !  be  our  constant  guide, 

And,  when  the  word  is  given, 
Bid  death's  cold  flood  its  waves  divide, 

And  land  us  safe  in  heaven." 

While  standing  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and 
looking  on  the  places  vacant  of  all  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  this  venerable  man 
must  have  enjoyed  emotions,  pleasant,  though 
sad.  He  had  for  himself  no  regrets  over  broken 
friendships.  He  had  never  abandoned  a  friend. 
Some  had  separated  from  him;  but  he  had 
never,  with  his  hands,  broken  the  sacred  link. 
If  accidental  harm  had  ever  befallen  any  one 
through  his  agency,  yet  injury  had  never  been 
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by  him  inflicted  on  any  human,  any  terrestrial 
being.  He  had  never  dealt  harshly  by  any, 
even  the  most  humble  of  mankind.  He  had 
never  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  or  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  and  wept  at  the  memory  of 
unkindness,  or  even  of  neglect.  If  others  had 
injured  him,  he  retained  no  memory  of  the 
wrong,  except  to  forgive.  He  was  at  peace 
with  all  the  living,  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
dead.  Enmity  dwelt  not  in  his  heart.  He 
could  look  forward  to  the  spirit-land,  without 
any  presentiment  of  meeting  there  a  single  one 
of  human  race,  whom  on  earth  he  had  not  treated 
with  Christian  sympathy.  And  what  a  life  of 
pure  and  active  benevolence  he  had  led !  Two- 
thirds  of  a  century  had  passed  since  at  Oxford 
he  passed  the  threshold,  and  entered  on  the 
great  stage  of  public  life.  Two-thirds  of  a  cen 
tury!  a  time,  longer  by  far  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  man.  But  well  had  the  numerous 
years  been  spent.  He  could  look  back  on  the 
series  of  revolving  years,  and  see  how  Provi 
dence  had  led  him  on,  by  a  way  whose  end  he 
knew  not,  and  to  a  goal,  of  whose  position  he 
had  no  conception. 

On  looking  over  the  past,  he  could  detect  no 
selfish,  ambitious,  or  other  motive,  unworthy  a 
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Christian,  governing  his  actions.  He  had  early 
given  up  all  the  world  holds  honorable  and  de 
sirable — wealth,  preferment,  pleasure,  and  ease. 
He  had  withheld  nothing — not  even  his  repu 
tation.  He  had  assumed  high  responsibilities, 
endured  great  privation,  performed  severe  labor, 
and  sacrificed  all  that  is  dear  to  most  men. 
His  only  design  in  all  this  was,  to  lead  a  holy 
life,  and  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.  Com 
placent  must,  then,  his  feelings  be,  as  he  looked 
back  on  his  long  life,  wholly  passed  in  doing 
good.  He  had  been  the  honored  instrument  of 
Providence  in  accomplishing  a  work,  whose 
importance  could  not  be  overestimated.  He 
had  seen  spring  up,  in  the  British  empire,  a 
new  people,  chosen  of  God,  to  spread  Scriptural 
holiness  over  the  land.  He  had  seen  them 
increase,  from  some  half  a  dozen  to  more  than 
eighty  thousand.  And  he  had  good  reason  to 
hope,  the  same  Providence  which  had  led  him 
on  to  such  magnificent  results,  would  still  lead 
on  the  people  with  whom  the  work  was  left,  to 
a  still  more  glorious  consummation. 

With  a  consciousness  of  perfect  integrity  in 
all  his  motives — something  of  which  scarcely 
the  best  of  us  at  the  present  time  can  lay 
claim  to — and  with  the  incontestable  evidence 
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of  surpassing  success  in  all  his  measures  for 
good,  he  was  prepared, 

"  With  an  unfaltering  trust,  to  approach  the  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

On  Wednesday,  February  23,  1791,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  preached  his 
last  sermon,  on  the  words  of  the  prophet, "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found;  call  ye 
upon  him  while  he  is  near."  He  concluded  the 
services  in  the  words  of  a  favorite  verse,  from 
one  of  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley : 

"  0  that,  without  a  lingering  groan, 

I  may  the  welcome  world  receive ; 
My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live !" 

He  was,  at  that  time,  unwell,  having,  as  he 
said,  taken  cold.  He  soon  returned  home,  and 
retired  to  his  chamber.  On  the  Sabbath  morn 
ing  following,  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  Conscious 
that  his  end  was  near,  he  repeated  another 
favorite  verse : 

"  Till  glad  I  lay  this  body  down, 

Thy  servant,  Lord,  attend; 

And,  0,  my  life  of  mercy  crown 

With  a  triumphant  end !" 

After  this  he  added,  with  great  solemnity, 
and  peculiar  emphasis,  "  Our  friend,  Lazarus, 
sleepeth,"  and  fell  into  a  state  of  repose. 

The  next  day,  rousing  from  slight  delirium, 
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he  said,  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye,  through  his  pov 
erty,  might  be  rich.  That  is  the  foundation — 
the  only  foundation.  There  is  no  other.  How 
necessary  it  is  for  every  one  to  be  on  the  right 
foundation ! 

'I  the  chief  of  sinners  am; 
But  Jesus  died  for  me !' " 

On  Tuesday,  he  could  with  difficulty  be  un 
derstood,  though  he  often  attempted  to  speak. 
At  last,  with  all  the  strength  he  had,  he  cried 
out,  "The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 
Again,  raising  his  hand,  and  waving  it  in  tri 
umph,  he  exclaimed,  with  thrilling  effect,  "The 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  These  words 
seem  to  express  the  leading  feature  of  his  whole 
life.  God  had  been  with  him  from  early  child 
hood.  His  providence  had  guided  him  through 
all  the  devious  wanderings  of  human  life.  And 
now,  when  he  was  entering  the  "  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  the  same  hand  sustained 
him.  He  might  be  thinking  again  of  the  favor 
ite  hymn : 

"  Walk  with  me  through  the  dreadful  shade, 

And,  certified  that  thou  art  mine, 
My  spirit,  calm  and  undismayed, 
I  shall  into  thy  hands  resign. 
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No  anxious  doubt,  no  guilty  gloom 

Can  damp  whom  Jesus'  presence  cheers; 

My  Light,  my  Life,  my  God  is  come, 
And  glory  in  his  face  appears." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  2d,  lie  was 
only  able,  as  his  friends  were  kneeling  about 
his  bed,  to  breathe  the  w^ord,  "Farewell,"  and 
without  a  groan,  or  a  sigh,  or  a  muscular  move 
ment,  he  passed  to  the  spirit- world. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  John  Wesley,  a 
man,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  ecclesias 
tical  banners,  the  Churches,  and  the  literary 
and  benevolent  institutions  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  scattered  over  all  the  posses 
sions  of  the  British  empire,  and  all  the  states 
of  the  American  republic. 
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